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THE LATER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


«‘ Tne transparent honesty of pur- 
pose,” of a preceding historian, 
“the fulness and fairness with 
which he seldom failed to recount 
the faults of those with whom he 
agreed, and the merits of those 
from whom he differed,” are justly 
said by Mr. Lecky* to form a 
quality which is ‘‘ one of the rarest 
in history,” that is to say, in the 
writers of history. In this grace- 
ful tribute to Lord Stanhope, the 
author of ‘‘ A History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century” has, 
however unconsciously, described 
the leading characteristics of his 
own work. Impartiality, in an 
attempt to’ ‘‘ disengage from the 
great mass of facts those which 
relate to the permanent forces of 
the nation, or which indicate some 
of the more enduring features of 
national life,’’ is at once more un- 
usual and more important than in 
almost any other method of his- 
toric inquiry. Personal partialities, 
or personal dislikes, blots as they 
are on the page of a great writer, 
to a certain extent set the reader 
on his guard, and thus bring with 
them their own antidote. But in 
the endeavour ‘‘to trace the his- 


tory of political ideas, of art, 
manners, and of belief, the changes 
that have taken place in the social 
and economical condition of the 
people, the influences that have 
modified national character ;”’ the 
desire to draw a moral, and to 
inculcate, as if from the lips of the 
chronicler, the special and narrow 
opinions of the writer, is more than 
general, it is all but universal. 
Such an object, in nine cases out 
of ten, is the very motive of the 
historian. By a strong perversion 
of the reasoning faculty, an 
ordinary writer considers it to be 
eminently honest to look, and to 
teach other people to look, at 
events only in what he thinks the 
true light. Impartiality is called 
indifference, and a glance taken 
from a single standpoint, and 
through glass of a single colour, 
is boasted as a consistent view of 
the past. 

If the present volumes had been 
written half-a-century ago, their 
lucid narrative might well 
have charmed the reader, whose 
taste had been formed, it may be, 
by the balanced and rounded para- 
graphs of the historian of the 


* A Histcry of England in the Eighteenth Century, by Edward Hartpole 


Lecky. London: Longmans. 1878. 
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“Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” But of late there have 
been, amongst others, three writers 
of English history who have each 
won the admiration of a numerous 
public, chiefly by the charm of 
style. To the work of each of 
these temporary favourites that of 
Mr. Lecky offers a marked con- 
trast. It will, we venture to an- 
ticipate, present as marked an 
opposition in the permanence with 
which it will take its place as a 
reliable authority on the matters 
of which it treats. Macaulay’s 
history, the first volumes of which 
had a success unrivalled in litera- 
ture, owed its chief charm to its 
stately and sonorous rhetoric. It 
wasrather adramathana chronicle. 
The heroes lived and moved before 
us; we sympathised with their 
triumphs; the ear listened for the 
applause which they called forth. 
It is necessary to read these 
volumes twice over, or tc read one 
volume more than once, or, above 
all, to have some independent 
knowledge of the facts presented 
in such trimly marshalled order to 
the reader, to become aware how 
thoroughly an eloquent writer can 
dramatise not only the form, but 
the substance, of history. In praise 
of the central figure of the story, in 
dispraise, contempt, misrepresen- 
tation of other less well known, 
and, by the author, less highly 
appreciated personages, all the 
artifice of the advocate is em- 
ployed. Nor is it only the case 
that we are, slowly and reluctantly, 
beginning to admit that Macaulay 
is not reliable as a historian. We 
cannot deny that in his later 
volumes, under the influence of 
the same dramatic spirit that 
attaches importance to each move- 
ment of the hero, he actually 
becomes tedious. We like to read 
his pages—but we feel that they 
require verification or control, and 
even admit a good deal of skipping. 
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With a style very different from 
the rhetoric of Macaulay, Mr. 
Froude has the art to charm the 
attention, almost to arrest the 
breath. It is hard to find any 
English writing so thoroughly 
noble in its flow. Sentence after 
sentence might seem to be dictated 
by the very muse of history. 
Chapter after chapter the magi- 
cian leads us on, until he lands 
us unawares in a quagmire so 
profound that wonder is lost 
in dismay. We find that Henry 
the Eighth was a model of 
domestic virtue, of self-control, 
of Royal care for no interests save 
those of his people. We lay down 
the book with a dazed feeling, 
such as that which followed the 
performance of some of the great 
conjurers of the earlier part of 
this century. Everything seemed 
to have been conducted in the 
simplest and most straightforward 
manner, and yet the apparent result 
was the impossible. One or two 
quiet, but none the less caustic, 
notes by Mr. Lecky, unfortunately 
for Mr. Froude, throw but too much 
light on some of the secrets of that 
magical, delighting, but unreal 
method of presenting the men or 
the deeds of the past. 

With far less claim to be called 
a great writer than either of the 
above, the author of a short “ His- 
tory of the English People” had 
the extraordinary fortune to be 
met with “ almost unmixed eulogy 
from the literary Press,” followed 
by ‘‘a sale almost unexampled in 
the case of a publication of the 
kind.” The most remarkable part 
of the case is the mode in 
which those critics who would 
have most sternly condemned 
the aim and tendency of the 
author, if they had taken the 
trouble to read, and to reflect on, 
his pages, joined in an applause 
that was natural from those of 
whom he made himself the spokes- 
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man. For the work was conceived 
from the point of view of the less 
educated, and more numerous 
portions of the public. Whether 
his phrases be chosen from 
natural sympathy, or from an 
astute idea of what would be 
popular with the million, an 
author who indulges in such 
expressions as ‘‘ brought a king to 
justice and the block,” or in such 
statements as that, ‘‘an English 
prelate alone among the prelates 
of the world, is now raised to the 
episcopal throne by the same 
popular election which called Am- 
brose to the episcopal chair at 
Milan,’’—however agreeable he 
may be as a lecturer to those who 
desire the spread of certain 
opinions—is not entitled to the 
title of an historian. 

It is no small praise to Mr. 
Lecky to intimate that his work 
gains, rather than loses, by com- 
parison with such writers as we 
have named. It does so mainly 
because he has regarded fact, 
rather than _ doctrine; truth, 
rather than popular or personal 
opinion; substance, rather than 
form. As some modern structure, 
in imitation Gothic, betrays to the 
learned eye of the architect the 
unreality of its fanciful breaks and 
gables, which have no relation to 
any necessity of plan, while the 
structure which is reared for a 
definite purpose has a_pictur- 
esque beauty arising from the 
very struggle of the builder with 
the difficulties of his task, so does 
the work of the man who writes 
for effect, or for form, or for party, 
appear unreal and frippery by 
side of that of a man who writes as 
a philosophic historian. Not that 
there is want of grace in Mr. 
Lecky’s work. The anxious effort 
to be just gives often an epigram- 
matic terseness to his sentences. 
And the leisurely perusal of the 
two volumes already issued is an 
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intellectual treat of a very high 
order. 

As matter of literary arrange- 
ment, the readable character of the 
work might be improved by the 
simple expedient of terming the 
large divisions of from 150 to 200 
pages, books, instead of chapters, 
and breaking these books into 
sections, in the text, as is done in 
the table of contents. The in- 
sertion of dates, either at the head 
of every page, or, at certain 
intervals, in side-notes, would also 
be a material help to the reader. 
And the plan, adopted by the great 
Benedictine writers, of relegating 
the notes to a sort of appendix, 
instead of distracting the eye to 
the foot of the page, might be very 
advantageously followed in future 
editions. 

The first chapter commences 
with the appreciation by the writer 
of the main motives of the two 
great parties which bore, during 
the period under review, the names 
of Whig:and Tory. Penetrating 
to the foundation of party opinion, 
Mr. Lecky finds it easy to explain 
many of those changes in the ery 
of the hour, or the actual object 
of the moment, which to a mere 
superficial view may appear in- 
consistent and unintelligible. It 
is, of course, far beyond our limits 
to accompany the historian in his 
masterly survey. The first chapter 
treats of many general influences 
that were inimical to freedom. 
The historian then unfolds the 
foreign policy of the reign of 
Anne; the great Church opposi- 
tion, the strength and weak- 
ness of the Government of the 
Queen; and concludes with the 
formation of a Whig ministry on 
the accession of George the First. 
The second chapter contains an 
account of the Whig party, the 
aristocracy, the commercial classes, 
and the Nonconformists. It treats 
of the decline of the monarchical 
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sentiment in England ; a necessary 
result of the introduction of the 
new theory of Parliamentary title. 
Connected with this change is the 
decline of the ecclesiastical spirit. 
The author then reviews the 
religious legislation of the Whigs. 
The third chapter describes the 
ministry of Walpole, his personal 
character, the elements of op- 
position, the foreign troubles of 
the time, the Parliamentary cor- 
ruption and tyranny, the re- 
deeming features of Parliament, 
the legislation affecting public 
order, the Marriage Act of Lord 
Hardwicke and the growth of the 
modern military system. The 
fourth chapter, which closes the 
first volume, is devoted to an 
account of national tastes and 
manners. 

The fifth chapter, commencing 
the second volume, describes first 
the condition of the Colonies, and 
then that of Scotland; passing on 
to discuss the remedial measures 
adopted for the ecclesiastical and 
industrial welfare of that kingdom, 
and the improvement effected in 
the Highlands. Chapters VI. and 
VII., which are probably the most 
valuable of the whole series, are 
devoted to Ireland. Glancing at 
the contrast presented by Scottish 
and Irish history. Mr. Lecky de- 
scribes the Land War and its 
results, the religious grievances, 
the Rebellion of 1641, and the 
Revolution. He specifies four 
main causes of Scottish progress ; 
and delineates the opposite policy 
pursued in Ireland. He details 
the commercial legislation which 
destroyed manufactures and fet- 
tered commerce ; the subordination 
of the Irish Parliament ; the causes 
and extent of absenteeism; the 
emigration of the more energetic 
Irishmen; the religious legislation ; 
and the social and political effect 
of the confiscations. He gives a 
picture of the better aspects of 
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Trish life, a description of the 
country, and an account of Irish 
crime. He concludes by describing 
the conflict between the Anglicans 
and Dissenters, and that between 
the English and Irish interests ; 
concluding with the improvement 
in the position of the Catholics, 
and the Expedition of Thurot. 

The eighth chapter returns to 
the general policy of England, and 
the changes that followed the 
death of Pelham. A portrait of 
Pitt follows. The German cam- 
paign of 1758, the conquest of 
Hindostan, and the German cam- 
paigns of 1759 and 1760, complete 
the chapter. The ninth chapter, 
whichconcludes the second volume, 
is devoted to the religious revival. 
It treats of the causes of the 
undogmatic character of English 
theology in the eighteenth century ; 
of Methodism ; of the Evangelical 
revival, and of the general effect 
of the religious movement on the 
spirit and manners of the country. 

The conscientious impartiality 
which distinguishes those passages 
of the book which, as specimens 
of style, the reviewer would most 
naturally quote, makes such por- 
traits as those of Marlborough, of 
Pitt, of Wesley, or of other 
marked characters of the times, 
as drawn by Mr. Lecky, too long 
for reproduction in our pages. We 
regret this the less, because they 
are best read in their natural 
connection, in a work which, to 
a deep philosophical spirit, adds 
something of the charm of a 
romance. As an instance of the 
habitual tone of thought of Mr. 
Lecky, the following admirable 
remarks may be cited :— 

“As a great writer has truly 
said, ‘the writings by which one 
can live are not the writings which 
themselves live.’ To infuse into a 
book deep thought that will strain 
the attention of the reader, to de- 
fend unpopular opinions, or open 
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new veins of thought, to condense 
into a small space the reflections 
and researches of a life-time, to 
grapple with subjects that involve 
subtle distinctions or close and com- 
plicated reasoning, is a course 
plainly contrary to the pecuniary 
interest of an author. . . A 
skilful writer who looks only to 
the market, will speedily perceive 
that the taste of the great majority 
of readers is an uncultivated one, 
and that if he desires to be popular 
he must labour deliberately to 
gratify it. If his talent take the 
form of books, he will expand his 
thoughts into many brilliant, 
gaudy, and superficial volumes, 
rapidly written and easily read ; 
and, remembering that most men 
read only for amusement, he will 
avoid any subject that can fatigue 
attention or shock prejudices, and 
especially every form of profound, 
minute, and laborious investiga- 
tion. There are demagogues in 
literature as well as in politics. 
There is a degradation of style 
springing from a thirst for popu- 
larity which is at least as bad as 
the pedantry of scholars; and a 
desire to conform to middle class 
prejudices may produce quite as 
real a servility as the patronage of 
aristocracies or of courts. . . . 
Very few of those men whose 
genius has irradiated nations, and 
whose writings have become the 
eternal heritage of mankind, ob- 
tained for their works the income 
of a successful village doctor or 
provincial attorney.” To the whole 
of the passage on the law of sup- 
ply and demand, of which the 
foregoing extracts (which signally 
apply to the case of the short 
history before cited) form por- 
tions, we ask the best attention 
of the thoughtful reader. 

Another passage of profound 
depth, and lucid impartiality, will 
be found in the same chapter (the 
third of the first volume), on the 
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characteristics of the two great 
parties, which, in the eighteenth 
century, were marked by broader 
lines of distinction than is the 
case in more recent days, when 
personal latitude has so far 
shattered ancient party bonds. 
‘The one side rests chiefly on the 
great truth that one of the first 
conditions of good government is 
essential stability, and on the ex- 
treme danger of a nation cutting 
itself off from the traditions of its 
past, denuding its government of 
all moral support, and perpetually 
tampering with the main pillars of 
the State. The other side rests 
chiefly on the no less certain truths 
that government is an organic 
thing, that it must be capable of 
growing, expanding, and adapting 
itself to new conditions of thought 
or of society; that it is subject 
to grave diseases, which can only 
be arrested by a constant vigilance, 
and that its attributes and func- 
tions are susceptible of almost 
infinite variety and extension, with 
the new and various developments 
of national life. The one side 
represents the statical, the other 
the dynamical element in politics. 
Each can claim for itself a natural 
affinity to some of the highest 
qualities of mind and character; 
and each, perhaps, owes quite as 
much of its thought to mental 
and moral diseases. Stupidity is 
naturally Tory. The large classes 
who are blindly wedded to rou- 
tine, and are simply incapable of 
understanding or appreciating 
new ideas, or the exigencies of 
changed circumstances, or the 
conditions of a reformed society, 
find their natural place in the 
Tory ranks. Folly, on the other 
hand, is naturally Liberal. To 
this side belongs the cast of mind 
which, having no sense of the in- 
finite complexity and inter-depend- 
ence of political problems, of the 
part which habit, association, and 
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tradition play in every healthy 
political organism, and of the mul- 
tifarious remote and indirect con- 
sequences of every institution, is 
prepared with a light heart and 
a reckless hand to recast the whole 
frame-work of the Constitution in 
the interest of speculation or ex- 
periment. The colossal weight of 
national selfishness gravitates na- 
turally to Toryism. . . On the 
other hand, the acrid humours and 
more turbulent passions of society 
flow strongly in the Liberal direc- 
tion. Envy, which hates every 
privilege or dignity it does not 
share, is intensely democratic, and 
disordered ambitions, and dishon- 
est adventurers find their natural 
place in the party of progress and 
of change.” 

A natural question will arise 
from the study of the religious, 
social, and industrial condition 
of the past century, when com- 
pared with the corresponding con- 
ditions of our existing national 
life. To the man who looks at the 
actual state of any European 
country, or, yet more markedly, 
of America, with a mind schooled 
and cultured by familiarity with 
the great writers on ethical or 
political science, from Aristotle to 
De Tocqueville, the out-look may 
well be thought one of almost 
unmitigated gloom. The contrast 
between that jumble of compro- 
mises in which national life con- 
sists, and the ideal movement of a 
State according to right reason, 
is painful and humiliating. But 
we may take comfort from Mr. 
Lecky. Bad as things may be, 
they were for the most part much 
worse one hundred and fifty years 
ago. To whatever special de- 
partment of national life we may 
turn, it is hardly possible to dis- 
semble the fact that great improve- 
ment has taken place. The streets 
of the Metropolis, to say nothing 
of smaller cities, are no longer 
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unpaved, unlighted, and unsafe 
for the passenger after dark. It 
is no longer a matter of risk to 
cross Hounslow Heath. If a young 
man of rank or wealth oversteps 
the bounds of sobriety, he is no 
longer liable, on the return of his 
senses, to find that he has been 
fettered for life by a Fleet marriage. 
The great curse of drunkenness 
is still far too widespread in its 
ravages; but we no longer have 
the poor attracted by offers to 
make them ‘‘drunk for a penny, 
dead drunk for twopence, and 
supplied with straw for nothing.” 
If we have to complain of our 
prisons, it is not that they are 
the hauntsof misery, of corruption, 
and of contagion, moral and 
medical, so much as that they are 
made only too comfortable resi- 
dences for some of those com- 
mitted to their shelter. We are 
not shocked by the appearance—as 
was the case long after the head 
of the last traitor had disappeared 
from the spikes on the top of 
Temple Bar—of men, women, and 
children strung up in a row on the 
gallows. It is rather on the too 
great leniency of the law in cases 
of violence, than on its over 
severity, that intelligent criticism 
now dwells. Instead of its now 
being the case that “ bull baiting 
is a sport the English much de- 
light in, and not only the baser 
sort, but the greatest lords and 
ladies,” we find that even the 
scientific anatomist has to beware 
of the popular cry against vivi- 
section. There is hardly a vice, 
a folly, or a weakness of the present 
time which does not appear almost 
respectable when compared with 
the like detail of mischief at the 
accession of George the First. 
The comparative anatomy of social 
disease shews a far sounder and 
more hopeful condition of the body. 
politic than was the case in earlier 
centuries. 
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Nor must it be forgotten that 
much of the improvement that has 
made such gigantic strides since 
the House of Hanover came to the 
throne of England, is due to the 
introduction of entirely new factors 
into the process of social life. As 
long as the hope of mankind is 
fixed on the past—as long as the 
pioneers and martyrs of improve- 
ment are seeking to bring back 
the age of gold, or to revert to 
the simplicity of Apostolic times, 
their labour is like making a hole 
in the water. So with the theorist, 
the doctrinaire, the empiric of any 
description. To tell mankind that 
it has neglected or forgotten what 
is good, and that by reverting to 
what is said to have existed so 
many centuries back all will be 
set right for the future, is to 
induce action like the progress 
of a donkey in a mill. There is 
labour, and a certain result of 
labour—but the donkey never gets 
beyond the earning of his daily 
food. But the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries have witnessed 
the introduction of entirely new 
elements into the condition of 
man. Nor is it denied by those 
who are more familiar with the 
present state of physical science 
that we are but at the beginning 
of a tremendous revolution in the 
relations between mankind and 
the globe on which they dwell. 
The annual consumption of some 
eighty millionsof tons of coal under 
the boilers of our steam engines 
gives England the ready command 
of an amount of mechanical power 
to produce which, by the ancient 
methods of brute and of human 
labour, would be impossible to 
any number of horses and of men 
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that the island could contain. 
Speed by land transit, and not 
only speed, but certitude, by sea 
transit, have been multiplied in a 
ratio which it is difficult to esti- 
mate. In the conveyance of intel- 
ligence to great distances a method 
has been devised which outdoes 
the old tales of magic, without 
involving the necessity of any 
bargain with the powers of evil. 
More weird, surprising, and sug- 
gestive of future wonder than 
either the locomotive, the steam- 
ship, or the electric telegraph, are 
the vocal performances of the 
telephone and the phonograph. If 
at the beginning of the present 
century the human race had begun 
to develop wings, and had gradu- 
ally increased in power of flight 
until man could soar like a mara- 
bout crane or like a condor, it 
would not have beer made so free 
of earth, sea, and air as it has 
been made by the genius of Watt, 
of Stephenson, of Wheatstone, and 
of their illustrious fellow labourers, 

If, full of that confidence in 
future amendment which is based 
on actual progress, not on ima- 
ginary retrocession, we study the 
portraiture of England in the 
eighteenth century as drawn by 
the faithful pen of Mr. Lecky, we 
shall be able to understand much 
which is otherwise perplexed ; to 
recognise the recurrence of ancient 
errors disguised under new names; 
to note the permanence of national 
characteristics, and, amid all 
this, to measure with some degree 
of accuracy the speed of that 
course which, erring and imperfect 
as it is, is yet in the direction of 
promise and of hope. 


F. R. Conver, C.E. 
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V. 
Arrer having taken a_ general 
survey of the Rules of Life among 
the heathen Germanic race, so far 
as they are still ascertainable, I 
now proceed to give a number of 
poetical illustrations from the 
Edda. It may be as well to say 
at once that, owing to the inter- 
mixture of the higher moral tenets 
and social maxims with the com- 
moner prudential advice in the 
songs of the Teutonic Scripture, it 
is not easy, in such a selection, to 
disentangle the somewhat drastic 
disorder of the texts. 

The Duties of Hospitality oc- 
cupy the foremost and a large 
place among the Eddie precepts. 
The Hava-mal puts them at the 
very top of its moral instructions. 
Should this create any astonish- 
ment, a moment’s reflection as to 
the importance of hospitable cus- 
toms in a rude commonwealth will 
dispel the wonder. The kindly 
reception, not merely of the friend, 
but of the veriest stranger, forms, 
in a primitive social condition, one 
of the strongest links of general 
security, and keeps the human 
character back from a relapse, as 
it were, into a wolfish state. Hos- 
pitality, among half-cultured na- 
tions, is a powerful lever of 
civilisation. It tames the fiercer 
passions by throwing a halo of 
sacredness around an unknown 
person, possibly coming from afar, 
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who seeks harmless contact with 
men full of natural suspicion. 
It also enlarges the mind of the 
secluded dwellers in sparse wood- 
clearances and rocky dales, by 
occasionally bringing them to- 
gether with different kinds of intel- 
lect. It renders trade possible, and 
thereby favours progress at large. 
Had it not been for the early 
hospitable customs of the Germans, 
Phoenikian commerce could scarcely 
have made its civilising imprint 
on the southern shores of the 
Baltic. Etruscan merchants, too, 
went for centuries—as is now 
proved by excavations—on a land 
route from South to North, through 
the Alpine countries of the pre- 
sent Austrian dominion towards 
the lower course of the Vistula, 
where Teutonic populations then 
dwelt. The recent opening of 
graves has elicited the proof that 
these foreign traders were buried 
in accordance with their own reli- 
gious rites, after having died in 
undisputed possession of their 
rights of property. The believers 
in the Vana creed or the Woden 
religion evidently did not attempt 
to force their own rites upon these 
strangers, whom the accepted code 
of hospitality rendered inviolable 
in life as well as in death. No 
petty Burials Question disturbed 
the heathen Teuton community. 
This is what Tacitus, in regard 
to the principles of Hospitality, 
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relates about the Germans, in 
whose nationality he, with an open 
eye for Teuton kinship, includes 
the Suiones—that is, the Swedes. 
The Roman historian wrote :— 
“To turn away any man from 
the shelter of one’s roof, is held 
(among the Germans) to be a 
crime (nefas habetur). Every one 
. entertains his guest, according to 
the measure of his means, with 
the most liberal fare. If the pro- 
visions are at an end, he who had 
been the host, acts as guide and 
companion to new hospitable quar- 
ters. Without invitation, they 
enter the neighbour’s house; and 
both are received there at once 
with the same kindness (pari 
humanitate accipiuntur). Whether 
a man be known or unknown, 
nobody makes any difference as 
regards the right of hospitality. 
If the guest, on taking leave, 
wishes for some gift, it is the 
custom to grant him what he asks 
for. The host, on his part, has 
quite the same right of asking. 
These people really take pleasure 
in making presents. But neither 
do they reckon what they have 
given; nor is the receiver under 
any obligation for what was con- 
ferred upon him. The relations 
between host and guest are those 
of true humanity.” (Germ. xxi. 

This Tacitean description chiefly 
applies to what we now call the 
Germans, properly speaking. In 
the Scandinavian North, the duty 
of hospitality was even of greater 
consequence. There, the severer 
inclemency of Nature; the want 
of regular settlements in wild and 
barren tracts of land; and the 
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ever disturbed condition of many 
communities through blood-feud 
and war: all combined to make it 
a matter of life-and-death import- 
ance to the wayfarer that he 
should meet with a willing recep- 
tion in any house where he might 
ask for shelter. Hence the im- 
pressive teaching of the Eddic sage 
on the question of Guest-rites. 
VI. 

It is true, the very first verse of 
the Hava-mal forms an unpleasant 
contrast to the ancient custom of 
Germany proper. It expresses a 
feeling of uneasy suspicion lest a 
traveller, on entering a homestead, 


should become the victim of foul 
play* :— 


Of the ways that lead out, thou must 
make sicker, t 

Before thou enterest a house ; 

For uncertain it is where foes may 
lurk 

Within a dwelling. 


However, the Eddic moralist at 
once goes on in a different and 
more pleasant strain ; for, he sings 
a pan in honour of the liberal 
entertainer :— 
Hail to the giver! 
come ! 
Where shall he have his seat ? 
Breathless is he who on his way 
Has to try his luck. 
Warmth wishes he who 

along, ° 
In cold, with frost-nipped knee. 
With food and raiment comfort the 
wanderer, 
Who o’er the fell has travelled. 


The guest has 


travelled 


Even the smaller details—such 
as the providing of a guest with 








*Thave endeavoured, in the following translations, to preserve the staff-rhyme, 
and the tone of the Edda, and at the same time to come as close as possible to 
the Icelandic original, whilst taking the excellent German version of Simrock as 


a basis of comparison. 


+ “Make sicker” is a well known Scottish historical phrase, which will be 
readily identified as containing an earlier form of the word “ secure.’ 
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water and towels—are not beneath 
the notice of the ‘“‘ Great Talker ”’ 
Odin; or rather, of the Icelandic 
Solomon. He, furthermore, speaks 
of the desirability of some gentle 
and delicate pressure being 
exercised upon the guest, so that 
he may properly partake of what 
is offered to him. Such kindly 
urging, it is added, will receive a 
good reward in the shape of agree- 
able talk and of other recompense 
of true hospitality. There are 
several injunctions of this kind, in 
_ the minor social key, by which the 
Norse character is unconsciously 
reflected. 

On the treatment of strangers 
in general, the following rule is 
laid down :— 


Never treat with with 
wanton slight, 

The way-faring stranger, or guest ! 

They seldom know, who sit at home 
in ease, 

How doughty may he be who enters 
their door. 


scorn, nor 


On their part, guests are pre- 
sented with some useful, if droll, 
advice—more particularly those 
who come to a house by special 
invitation. Unlessa man go to the 
dwelling of a very good friend, he 
is told to take a substantial early 
meal, lest he should sit half-fam- 
ishing there, and from sheer 
exhaustion be unable to join 
properly in the general conversa- 
tion. Again, guests are counselled 
not to stay over much in the same 
place. ‘‘ By tarrying too long in 
another’s house, the most welcome 
becomes unwelcome.” 

Upon the whole, one’s own 
house, albeit narrow, is declared 
to be best :— 

At home, thou art master. 

If nothing were thine but two goats 
and a straw-thatched cot, 

Tis better than begging. 

Bleeding at heart is he who has to 
ask 

For his meal each mid-day. 
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At some houses, one may expect 
body-comforts being freely and 
generously offered. At other houses 
the reception is very different :— 
Much too early I came to many places; 
Too late to others. 

Sometimes the ale had been drunk ; 
sometimes it was too fresh : 

The disliked always come at the wrong 
time. 


I may note here that these Eddic 
precepts often shew a deep know- 
ledge, anda humorous appreciation, 
of human nature. When dealing 
with social habits, they occasionally 
have quite a modern look, with a 
slightly sarcastic tinge. Now and 
then the teaching becomes prosy 
and pedantic—that is to say, a 
verse begins in that way; but its 
ending suddenly brings in a touch 
of wisdom, or a flash of sly hu- 
mour: almost in Heine’s manner. 
Some of the precepts clash with 
each other; but this is no unusual 
thing in the Scriptural texts of 
various mythic systems. 

There are sayings referring to- 
wayfarers and guests, which im- 
press the necessity of sharp in- 
tellect for those who go upon a 
journey. Again, we hear of the 
good results of a wide travelling 
experience—‘‘ provided the way- 
farer be not wanting in wit.”” The 
‘* poor in spirit’’ are not extolled. 


Wit is needful to him who wanders far. 

At home, all is easy. 

A laughing-stock is he who nothing 
knows, 

And with the instructed sits. 


In the matter of conversation at 
friends’ houses and abroad, the 
Eddic maxims seem contradictory ; 
but the contradiction is easily 
solved when the rules are applied 
to different characters of men. 
Some of the verses praise the use- 
fulness of reserve ; others recom- 
mend a genialopenness. Thus we 
are told that—‘* When the prudent 
man of few words comes to the 
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host, harm seldom results from his 

silence.” So also, the guest is told 

‘to listen with his ears, to look 

with his eyes, to search with 

sensible caution ”:— 

He speaks too many silly words 

Who never is silent. 

A babbling tongue, which no bridle 
restrains, 

Often sings harm to itself. 

And again:—‘The tongue is 
the bane of the head.”’ Here we 
come upon a peculiar Teutonic 
trait. 

Raillery, not seldom in cruellest 
form, was of frequent occurrence 
among the bold Germanic warriors 
of old, as we see both from classic 
writers* and from their own records. 
The Teutonic epics and tales con- 
tain touches of a ghastly humour, 
in the midst of the highest tragic 
passions. Shakspere, in this, as 
in many other things, has the true 
Germanic ring. That aspect of 
his poetry is, however, little 
understood or appreciated by other 
races, among whom there is little 
relish for the mixture of pathos 
and banter. The Eddic moralist 
tries to curb this sarcastic violence, 
which arose, among the Northmen, 
from an overflow of bodily vigour, 
from a feeling of daring devilry, 
as well as from an undercurrent 
of melancholy wrathfulness. 

Says the preacher of the Ger- 
manic heathen Bible, somewhat 
despairingly :— 

Too often we find that fellows and 
friends, 

As_ table-companions torment each 
other ; 

This leering banter for ever will last. 

Guest will always scoff at guest . . . 

Too late he perceives who prates at 
meat, 

What passionate foe he roused by his 
sneers. 
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A good portrait of the slow- 
witted who do not understand the 
jeers and jibes made at their ex- 
pense, is given thus :— 


A foolish fellow thinks all his friends 

Who pleasantly smile before his face. 

Though they speak ill of him, he sees 
it not, 

When he sits among the clever. 


Tn other verses men are told to 
strive for knowledge, so that they 
should be able to hold their own 
in clever company :— 

A better burden no man bears on his 
way, 

Than wit and wisdom. 

No gold is so good in foreign lands ; 

No better help in times of need. 


Memory and ready speech should 
be cultivated, and shewn by the host 
among guests. “If a man would 
multiply his knowledge, he must 
often talk on what is good. Fimbul- 
fambi (Shilly-shallyer) he is called, 
who little has to say. Such are 
the features of the fool.” 

On their part, mere witlings and 
cynic scoffers are hit off in this 
way :— 

The evil-minded wretch 

Sneers at everything. 

One thing he knows not, which he 
ought to know : 

That he is not free from faults. 


This is the Northern supple- 
ment of the Delphic and Sokratic 
‘‘ Know thyself.” In two lines, it 
teaches a great deal. 


Vil. 


Between the Rules of Hospitality 
and of Social Intercourse, we come, 
in the Edda, upon precepts incul- 
cating the virtue of Temperance. 
There was, and still is, a large 
field open for such teaching among 
the Germanic nations. 


* Compare Plutarch’s account (in “Caius Marius”) of the terribly mocking 
question addressed to the Roman camp by the Teutons, before starting for Aquae 
Sextiae. (‘‘Had they any commands to their wives? for they should be shortly 


with them,”) 
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The tee-total principle was cer- 
tainly not dreamt of by the Teuton 
race of old; Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
would have stood a poor chance 
among them. In Walhalla, the 
blessed heroes whiled away the 
time—or rather Eternity—by 
means of fights, giving and receiv- 
ing wounds ; wounds that healed 
every evening,—when the warriors 
joyously sat down, in the glittering, 
shield-adorned banquet hall, to 
boar’s flesh and mead. It may be 
that some spiritualised inner mean- 
ing can be brought out even from 
the details of this very materialistic 
Paradise. Indeed, the Boar was 
the symbol of the Sun; * so that 
the heroes in Walhalla may be 
said to have been fed upon sun- 
beams. Well could the Song of 
Grimnir therefore say. with a cer- 
tain mysteriousness, that Saehrim- 
nir (the Boar) is ‘‘of meats the 
best; but few do know what the 
Einheriar (the heroes) eat.”” How- 
ever, for all practical purposes of 
belief among the mass of men, the 
flesh and the mead held good. 

In the Younger Edda, the ques- 
tion is raised what those blessed 
heroes- in Heaven drink. “Is it 


water ?”—a wandering inquirer 
asks. The reply is :—‘‘ Now, that 


is a strange question, indeed !— 
just as if All-Father would think 
of asking kings, earls, and other 
distinguished men, to come to him 
to drink water! I know that 
many enter Walhalla who would 
imagine they had paid rather too 
dearly for water by suffering from 
wounds and other pains.” Odin 
himself was said to want no food, 
and to drink nothing but wine.t 
It would have been unsafe for an 
Eddie prophet, under such circum- 
stances, to preach total abstaining, 
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if ever such a Prophet could have 

risen in the North. 
Temperance, however, is very 

firmly dwelt upon as a duty, in the 

High One’s Lay :— 

Not a worse companion there is on a 

journey 

Than the craving for drink. 

So good is not, as many believe, 

Ale for the sons of men. 


Drink may be good if you can un- 


dimmed 
Preserve your clearness of mind. 
Odin himself acknowledges 


having once been overpowered, in 
a Giant’s dwelling, by the strength 
of mead :— 


The Hawk of Forgetfulness that bird 
is hight, 

Which over the drinking-cup hovers ; 

He steals the minds of men. 

With this bird’s pinions e’en I was 
fettered 

At Gunnléd’s hearth and home. 


It is, however, but right to say 
that the great God was bent, on 
that occasion, upon getting posses- 
sion of the famous inspiriting 
beverage, from which Skaldic 
poetry is nourished. Rightly in- 
terpreted, All-Father did not com- 
mit an offence, but sought to 
perform a good deed. He succeeded 
in it, and triumphantly carried, 
in the guise of an eagle, Suttung’s 
mead from the Giant Home to 
Asgard; whence the Poetical Art 
in the North, based as it is on this 
ambrosian drink, was called Odin’s 
Booty, or Odin’s Gift. 

To hold the cup, but not to 
quaff; to drink and eat in moder- 
ation, is repeatedly enjoined in 
the High One’s Lay. The very 
animals are appealed to as a proof 
that they are better, in this respect, 
than silly, immoderate men. 











* See “The Boar's Head Dinner at Oxford and a Germanic Sun-God,” by KARL 
Buinp—in The Gentleman's Magazine, of January, 1877. 


t Grimnismal, 19 ; and Gylfaginning, 38. 
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In the Lay of Sigurdrifa, similar 
advice is given. It reads rather 
oddly there; considering that it is 
addressed by Sigurdrifa to Sigurd, 
the chivalric champion, who had 
ridden into Frank-land, to free 
that entranced Walkyrian maid. 
Owing to the revenge taken by 
Odin upon her, she had lain in 
death-like sleep on a hill, within 
a structure of shields ; surrounded 
by a forbidding circle of fire. On 
having her constraining armour 
ripped up by the Deliverer, she 
breaks out into a long and mys- 
terious runic speech, destined to 
provide her dear Sigurd with all 
kinds of runic charms; each and 
all, as she herself says, ‘‘ conse- 
crated with holy mead.’ On this 
occasion she thinks fit to warn him 
against yielding to the temptations 
of wine and the dangers of drun- 
kenness, which, leading to quarrels 
among bold men, has ‘‘to many 
brought misery and death.” 


VIII. 


We reach higher ground when 
we come to the saws about good- 
will among men and the need of 
human communion. Friendship, 
Love, and Benevolent Forbearance 
form the themes of some Eddic 
verses that are either marked by 
warm-hearted feeling, or by great 
power of observation and by philo- 
sophical insight. 

‘Man is the joy of man,” says 
the Hfva-mal. If you wander 
alone, on forsaken paths, even 
in the strength of youth, you 
will “think yourself rich when 
you meet fellow-men.” The 
virtue of genuine and lasting 
friendship comes in for enthusi- 
astic praise. Lip-friendship and 
true friendship are thus graphic- 
ally set off :— 

Far and roundabout is the way to 
the bad friend’s, 


E’en though you find his house by the 
road. 
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But to a true friend the path lies 
straight, 
Though he be far away. 


If thou hast a friend whom thou well 
canst trust : 

Go often to him for friendly talk ! 

For brushwood grows, and very high 
grass, 


On the path which nobody treads. 


With an old friend be thou never the 
first 

To break the bonds of friendship ! 

Care gnaws the heart if no longer thou 
canst 

Disembosom thyself to a friend. 


That is souls’ exchange when one to 
the other 

Truly can 
thoughts. 

Nothing is worse than to be with the 
false : 

No true friend is he who but flatters 
in words. 


tell the whole of his 


Of false friendship, we hear 
this :— 
Hotter than fire, between false friends, 
Love for five days burns. 
On the sixth day it is quenched and 
dead : 
Then all 


away. 


The desirability of forming 
bonds of useful friendship is im- 
pressed in a verse whose imagery, 
according to Bopp, remarkably 
coincides with a passage in the 
great Indian epic, the Maha 
Bharata. 


friendship has dwindled 


The thorn-bush withers that stands 
in the thorpe ; 

Nor leaves, nor bark will remain to it. 

Such is the fate of the man whom no- 
body favours. 

Why should he live much longer ? 


Perhaps a cruel way of dispos- 
ing of the friendless in the manner 
in which a despised tree, taken 
away from its fellows in the wood, 
fares among the mischievous boys 
cf a village. 

Again, a sly and somewhat 
unpleasant world-wisdom charac- 











terises the words which the Eddic 
sage utters on the liberality of 
men, in connection with friend- 
ship :— 


I never met a man so bountiful 

That he declined a gift ; 

Nor any so wondrously free with his 
own, 

That he would scorn a reward. 


To his friend a man should be a friend, 

And gifts with gifts requite. . 

Givers and requiters are 
friends, 

If everything else goes well ! 


longest 


On Love there are some delicate 
and some profound touches :— 


This knowledge we have in our heart's 
depth, 

Where the innermost secret is hidden : 

That no greater grief can befall a man 

Than the torturing grief of love. 

At love let no one ever wonder in 
another ! 

Often the wise are caught where the 
fi 0] escapes. 

All-powerful Love 
away 

From the wisest sons of men. 


takes prudence 


It speaks well for the strong 
Northern race that it should have 
been capable of such sentiments, 
and such judgment, as regards one 
of the most powerful passions of 
the human heart. Mor can we 
fail to admire the benevolence, 
and the philosophic truth, of the 
following description of the good 
and evil tendencies in mankind :— 
Vices and Virtues lie mingled together 
In the breast of man. 

None is so good that no failing is in 
him ; 

Nor is there utter badness 
better alloy. 


without 


Practically, this verse strongly 
recommends charitable judgment 
and the usefulness of an education 
that may vanquish the worse dis- 
position. 


IX. 
Upon Virtuousness in general, 
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and the sense of Justice and Truth- 
fulness, the Edda lays great stress. 

‘To live a healthy life, and free 
from vice,”’ is declared to be bliss 
on earth. But evenif one’s health 
is bad, happiness may be achieved 
‘‘by living on in good works ”— 
even as others are happy in a son, 
in their kin, in their wealth. 
Everything around us may die; 
we ourselves are doomed to die; 
‘‘but the fair fame never dies of 
him that rightly earned it.”” ‘One 
thing also never dies; that is, the 
Judgment on the Dead.” In full 
keeping with this strain of moral 
thoughts, men are told to be firm 
champions of Right against 
Wrong, and only to rejoice at 


justice. 


Says Odin :— 
I counsel thee, Lodfafnir, to listen to 
this lesson. 
Thou wilt profit, if thou followest it. 
Where v r of wrong thou h ar st, take 
it as done to thee: 
And never give peace to the foe!... 
At another’s misfortune never rejoice, 
But let Good only give thee pleasure ! 


Here, as elsewhere, no Deity’s 
wrath or benevolence is appealed 
to, for the sake of enforcing the 
moral precept. In fact, Lod- 
fafnir, to whom the above ethic 
advice is addressed, merely says, 
in the introductory verses of the 
Song, that ‘‘at Urda’s Fount he 
had silently sat, sat and. thought, 
taking note of the speeches of 
men.” There—‘‘he heard of 
runes and of the art of writing, 
and gathered some useful lessons.” 
In the High One’s Hall he also 
had listened to saws, which then 
he proceeds to recount. Urda’s 
Fount, I may here remark, repre- 
sents the Records of the Past, the 
collective wisdom of Antiquity— 
hence also the Moral System of 
past ages. 

Yet, though the ethic precepts 
are almost uniformly—with but a 
few exceptions—given as simple 
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counsels, without any reference to 
divine commands, threats, or re- 
wards in heaven, we find that in 
the Teutonic Olympus there was a 
special God of Justice. His name 
was Forseti—that is, the Fore- 
sitter, or Judge. He is the son of 
Balder, the God of Peace and 
Light, and lives in the glittering 
hall of Heaven, whose golden 
columns support a silver roof. 
Heligoland—tie Holy Island— 
once the great German sanctuary, 
bore of old the name of Forsete- 
land. Gods and men were said to 
appeal to Forseti’s judicial chair. 
The gold and the silver of the 


Hall in which he sits, are evidently, 


symbols of the purity of Justice. 
Truthfulness, the necessary basis 

for an efficient administration of 

equitable law, is enjoined in the 

Second Commandment, or Counsel, 

of Sigurdrifa :— 

This I rede secondly : No oath shalt 
thou swear, 

That is not founded in truth. 

Mainswearing is followed by 
fetters ; 

Accursed is the breaker of oaths. 


cruel 


In some other passages we get 
less highly moral teaching. Be- 
tween a number of maxims 
of a refined or even sentimental 
nature, there are, in the Edda, 
here and there some strong flashes 
of the merciless sword, some fierce 
doctrines of war to the death 
against foes that will not give in. 
So also we meet with ugly hints 
that it is right to ‘‘ repay the false 
friend’s leasing with lies ; craftily 
thinking, whilst speaking fair ;” 
for—‘‘ requital should the gift re- 
semble.” This occurs in the 
Hava-maél between much nobler 
doctrines. 

The Walkyrian prophetess is 
even worse in that respect. No 
doubt, she insists on the sacred- 
ness of oaths, on strict veracity, on 
the avoidance of guile. Speaking 
of the importance of a good repu- 
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tation, unsullied by false charges, 
she wisely observes that calumny 
is often difficult to meet—for 
if you gainsay mean men, they 
still may reply with worse asser- 
tions; whilst if you remain silent, 
you seem a craven born, or else 
truly accused. Under these cir- 
cumstances, she offers a recipe of 
her own for dealing with the con- 
cocters of falsehood. She says :— 
Of highest value is fair fame ; 
Therefore strive to retain it ! 

Next day, however, let his (the slan- 

derer’s) life go forth ; 
So let his lies be rewarded ! 


Still, Sigurdrifa 
men :— 


also counsels 

Be not hasty for vengeance, though 
thou suffer wrong ! 

In death—they say— thou wilt bene- 
fit therefrom. 


It strikes me, when pondering 
over the Eddic texts, that itis exclu- 
sively in female utterances—in the 
Song of Sigurdrifa and in the Song 
of the Prophetess—we can find 
some attempts at inculeating mo- 
rality by a foreshadowing of future 
punishments or rewards. How- 
ever, the passages in the Song of 
the Prophetess (40-44) are by one 
of the most careful German critics, 
Weinhold, assumed to be a 
later Christian interpolation. Of 
such interpolations there are a few 
in the Older as well as in the 
Younger Edda. The general ab- 
sence of references to rewards and 
punishments, in the Teutonic Scrip- 
ture, is all the more easily under- 
stood when we remember that, 
shortly before the time when its 
texts were collected, a great many 
men, according to the old records, 
had begun to cultivate Free- 
thought,—that is to say, to take 
little or no heed of the Gods in 
Asgard, and to trust entirely to 
their own powers of body and 
mind. 

But to return to the points 
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raised in the Sigurdrifa Song, in 
regard to the virtue of Veracity. 

Truthfulness was certainly a 
German characteristic from ancient 
times. Tacitus relates that the 
Germans were ‘a people without 
guile and intriguing artfulness,” 
and that in their public meetings, 
when the beaker went round, they 
“let out the secrets of their 
breasts amidst openhearted plea- 
santry.”’ (Germ. xxii.) The picture 
of Northern life in the Ice- 
landic text is not quite the same ; 
but neither is there utter dissimi- 
larity. At all events, Love of 
Truth had a special representa- 
tive in the Northern goddess Var, 
or Wara, who keeps account 
of the oaths. A maiden-com- 
panion of the Queen of Heavens, 
she watches over the troth-plight 
of lovers and of those that are to 
be united in wedlock. The name 
of Wara, who punishes breaches 
of promise, is usually explained as 
meaning ‘the Warner,” or “ the 
Wary One.” In a larger sense, 
Wara is Veritas, or Wahrheit. I 
believe this point can be made out 
etymologically. 

Of Wara it is said in the Younger 
Edda :—“‘ She is wise, aud searches 
out everything, so that nothing 
remains hidden before her. Hence 
the saying, that one becomes 
‘aware’ of a thing, when one 
learns it.”* In the grand and 
charming Lay of the Fetching of 
the Hammer,+ Wara is mentioned 
as the Goddess of Wedlock :— 


Spoke then 
Giants : 

‘** Bring me the hammer, my bride to 
hallow ! 

Put Miolnir in the lap of the maiden! 

Wed us together by the hand of Var!” 


The 


Thrym, the ruler of 


hammer-symbol is here 


tantamount to the Indian Suastica. 


* Gylfagioning, 35. 
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Even in German medizeval legends, 
God is still spoken of, in regard to 
the Virgin Mary, as ‘‘the Smith 
from the Upper Land, who threw 
the hammer into her lap;’’—clearly 
an echo of the former worship of 
the hammer-bearing Thor, or 
Thunar, in his quality as a conse- 
crator of marriage. 
X. 

Conjugal Fidelity—the sacred- 
ness of the so-called ring-oath— 
and general Purity of Life, are 
virtues impressed in the High 
One’s Lay, as wellas in the Eleven 
Commandments, or Counsels, of the 
Song of Sigurdrifa, (No. vir.) 

Odin himself, it is true, confesses 
openly to having committed some 
faults in that respect. This occur- 
red, for instance, when he had to 
make friends with the giant-maid 
Gunnléd, in order, through her 
help—as before stated—to get and 
carry, by a clever device, the 
ambrosian drink of Poetry from 
Suttung’s Hall into Asgard. The 
tale in question is a very charming 
one. Under the guise of a snake, 
the great God wriggled himself 
into the Hall. There he ingratiat- 
ed himself with Gunnléd, the fair 
guardian of the poetic potion, 
whose ‘‘ whole heart and ardent 
favour” he won. Having been 
allowed by her freely to imbibe the 
mead Odhririr, he suddenly sailed 
away with this booty, as an eagle, 
to Asgard. Being pursued by the 
Giant, who flew after him in his 
own eagle-shirt, Odin squirted out, 
from behind, a small part of the 
potion, which has since ‘‘ become 
the bad poets’ part.” The ring- 
oath which the God had sworn to 
the Titan maid, he broke by his 
flight, leaving her to weep and 
grieve. ‘Who in his faith will 









+ Thrymskvidha, °0. 
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yet trust?” ‘pointedly asks the 
way. 

However, tales like these are to 
be understood, even within the 
mythological system of faith, as a 
mere figurative and symbolic fancy; 
ately not as a moral teaching. 
The conceit of making the great 
God come in as a crawling thing, 
but fly away as an eagle, after he 
had become inspirited both by 
holy love and by the ennobling 
ambrosia of poetry, is a beautiful 
description of the powers of the 
Skaldic art, The code of every- 
day morality must not be applied 
to such a myth. 

At the same time it is not to be 
denied that some of Odin’s sayings 
about women are bad—very bad 
—hopelessly bad. Though it is a 
God who utters them, it would be 
wrong to repeat them here; at 
least, the worst ones. They are 
quite at variance with the venera- 
tion for womankind which other- 
wise characterised the heathen 
Teutonic race. 

Tacitus testifies that ‘“‘something 
sacred and prophetic ” did attach 
to women, among the Germans. 
Women were consulted on im- 
portant public occasions, and their 
counsels often acted upon. Men 
naturally reserved to themselves 
the final decision on ques- 
tions for which they might 
have to fight and to die; but 
they did not disregard female 
advice. Among a great number 
of distinguished, far-seeing Ger- 
man women, to whom the highest 
respect was shewn, the Roman 
writer specially mentions Aurinia 
and Veleda. The latter name 
evidently means—like the Norse 
‘‘Vala”"—a prophetess. Tacitus 
further says that the Germans are 
‘‘almost the only people among 
the barbarians who live in wedlock 
with one wife only,”’ and that all 
their marriage-customs and general 
habits prove that “‘ woman is not 
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held to remain outside the world 
of thought, and the struggles of 
men.” To earn the praise of 
women by their bravery, was the 
highest ambition of those rude 
warriors, whose family life, ac- 
cording to the same Roman 
testimony, was the purest. 

In later times we read that 
women in the North sometimes 
exercised the highest functions in 
public worship. We find them 
alluded to, in the sagas, as 
temple priestesses. In Iceland, 
women are now and then men- 
tioned as holding the office of gydia 
or hof-gydia—just like the male 
head of the family did, who was at 
once sib-chieftain and performer of 
sacred rites. Again, the great cos- 
mogonic lay of the Edda—explain- 
ing the Past and foretelling the 
Future—is uttered by a prophetess. 
So also, in the Song of Groa’s Re- 
awakening, the Earth-Force, re- 
presenting the female principle, 
utters words of wisdom. © The 
same is the case in the Hyndla 
Lay, in which Freia, and her 
Titanic counterpart, or sister-com- 
panion, hold a dialogue. 

Yet, in spite of this respect for 
womankind, the Great Talker—or, 
the Grey Speaker, as the Ruler of 
the Cloudy Sky was also called— 
lets off against women sundry bad 
squibs. He does not scruple to 
assert that ‘‘on a turning wheel, 
women’s hearts are formed; wile 
in their breasts is laid.” 


The love of a woman who falsehood 
harbours, 

Is as if one drove on slippery ice, 

With a highmettled horse, two-year- 
old, unbroken ; 

Or sailed with helmless ship on a 
raging sea ; 

Or asif the halt were to catch reindeer 
in the thawing fell. 


Odin, who deceived Gunnléd, 
was, in turn, deceived by Billung’s 
lass. Of this he gives a most 
lamentable account, beginning 
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sententiously with the remark 
above quoted, that ‘‘no greater 
grief can befall a man than the 
torturing grief of love.” 


That I saw when in the reeds I sat, 

Awaiting my sweet love. 

Heart and soul that dear maid was to 
me ;— 

But still, I did not possess her. 


Tn six more verses, Odin details 
the whole miserable story of his 
disappointment, which ends some- 
what in the Quixotic manner. 

But we must not forget that the 
figure of the Zeus of the Germanic 
Olympusalso arose out of a worship 
of the elementary forces of Nature, 
and that the explanation given by 
the Science of Comparative Religion 
for the various amours of the 
classic deities, holds equally good 
for the creed of the Teutons. 
These quasi-Quixotic or Boccaccian 
tales, which stand like boulders of 
the older mythological formation 
in the very midst of the Moral 
Code of the Edda, must therefore 
be sorted out from the Rules of 
Life, if we would do justice to the 
ethic standard the Northmen had 
reached. in course of time. In 
dogma, as well as in ethics, the 
Teutonic religion presents as little 
an immutable fixity of features as 
any other creed—from the Vedic 
religion down to the various Church 
systems of our time. 

In his reflections upon the ten- 
der sex, Odin indignantly speaks 
of— 

A wicked woman’s words, 
That mortally wounded a thane. 


Her false tongue caused his death— 
And not his guilt. 


On her part, the re-awakened 
Walkyrian prophetess gives to 
Sigurd some warnings about ‘ per- 
nicious women that on the way- 
side sit, and swords and valour 
deaden.” She further counsels 
him :—‘“‘ Although thou see fair 
women on the benches sitting, let 
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not their beauty have power over 
thy sleep!” 

It is but right to add here that 
Odin—who is as contradictory to 
himself, in his Proverbs, as his 
Solomonic double—mitigates his 
own bill of indictment against 
women by a similar out-spokenness 
against men :— 

Openly I'll speak ; for both sexes I 
know : 

Unstable toward women are the minds 
of men. 

Most fairly we speak, 
falsely we think— 

The wariest have thus been deceived. 


when most 


This sentiment, men, of course, 
equally repudiate with the utmost 
indignation. 

XI. 

Besides preaching private vir- 
tues, the Edda contains some 
public-spirited utterances referring 
to Civic Duty. It also dwells on 
the good effect which the contact 
with other men has on the forma- 
tion of opinion and on the growth 
of popular eloquence. 

It is in the Icelandic tongue, we 
must remember, that the Edda was 
written. That land of snow and 
fire, in the antarctic circle, towards 
which the exiles from the Nor- 
wegian Harald Fairhair’s tyranny 
had set sail, possessed Republican 
institutions, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century—a period which 
is at the same time the period of 
Iceland’s independence and free- 
dom, and of the most flourishing 
development of her literature. To 
attend to public affairs, was in that 
northern commonwealth every 
freeman’s duty. 

Republican simplicity, with a 
proper respectable bearing in out- 
ward appearance, is inculcated, in 
the Edda, as a means of fostering 
public spirit. For splendid gar- 
ments—says the Hdava-maél—he 
should not care, who rides to the 
Thing; that is, to the General 
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Assembly, or People’s Parliament. 
‘Of his shoes and breeches he need 
not be ashamed, if only he puts in 
a cleanly appearance; nor should 
he stay at home if his stallion is a 
— one. His chief concern must 

e, to take part in the meeting. 
An admonition is added, that a 
man should not yield to the allure- 
ments of an ‘‘enchantress,”’ lest she 
might make him forget his political 
duties and render him careless of 
the speeches made in Parliament 
by the People’s rulers (Things né 
Thiodans mals) :— 


I counsel thee, Lodfafnir, to listen to 
this lesson. 

Thou wilt profit if thou followst it ! 

In an enchantress’ embrace do thou 
not sleep, 

So that in her arms she hold thee. 


She so will enthral thee that thou 
dost not remember 

The Thing and the head-men’s 
speeches ; 

From the meal thou wilt fly, and from 
the joys of men— 

In grief thou wilt go to thy couch. 


The enthusiasm created at public 
meetings. and the growth of 
eloquence fostered there, are thus 
described :— 


Brand burns from brand till it be 
burnt out ; 

Fire from fire is quickened. 

Men, through men, gain their power 
of speech. 

When lonely, their shyness is waxing. 


At a hoary speaker sneer thou never; 

Often the words of the aged are wise. 

Thoughtful counsel often comes 

From a shrivelled skin that is covered 
with scars. 


Together with the performance 
of Civie Duty, Industriousness is 
repeatedly urged. The Edda does 
not countenance the idea that we 
should take no thought for our 
bodily wants. On the contrary, 
it teaches the Duty of Labour ; but 
it adds that, with diligence in 
work, a corresponding enjoyment 
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of its fruits should go hand in 
hand. 


Early rising is impressed upon 


him who has few workers; so. 


that labour be properly done. 
“Tis not meet to sleep away 
the morn; half of the wealth 
is won by quickness.” In the 
more cruelly martial strain of 
a warlike adventurer, or belli- 
cose bummer, whose working tool 
is his sword, another verse says :— 
Early must rise who means to get 
Another man’s head or house-goods. 
Seldom prey is caught by a sluggish 
wolf, 
Or victory won by a drowsy man. 


In regard to industry, we are 
treated to some Rules of Life which 
one would scarcely look for from 
the lips of a God. Odin actually 
condescends to giving advice on 
matters of handicraft and trade. 
He warns men not to follow the 
trade of a shoe-maker, or a shaft- 
maker! He wittily observes :— 

I counsel thee, Lodfafnir, to listen to 
this lesson. 

Thou wilt profit if thou follow’st it ! 

Make no shoes for another ; nor be a 
shaft-maker— 

Unless it be for thyself ! 

For a shoe, if ill-made, or a shaft, if 
crooked, 

Every evil will be called down on thy 
head. 

This counsel, I reckon, was 
given with a view of stimulating 
home-industry: a very necessary 
accomplishment in Iceland, with 
its few settlements standing wide 
apart; where, consequently, each 
family had, and in a great measure 
still has, to tailor and to tinker a 
good deal, and to be able to turn 
out the chief necessaries in the 
way of clothing and accoutrements. 
For a warrior, a good shoe in so 
stony and pathless a country as 
Iceland or Norway, and a good 
spear-shaft, were two chief wants. 
So, after all, the Odinie quib has 
perhaps some useful meaning. 


34—2 
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Man should work, but also en- 
joy—this is the teaching of the 
Teutonic Scripture. Miserliness 
is condemned. Of the property 
gained by your zeal, you ought 
not to meanly stint yourself. In- 
heritance frequently goes astray: 
‘for the hated oft is saved what 
for the dear was destined.” 

To live courageously, and to 
be open-handed, is declared to 
be the best way of warding off 
sorrow. ‘The timid tremble 
at everything; the niggardly 
neither know how to live, nor how 
to let live.” But though earning 
is desirable, mere wealth should 
not be worshipped. ‘He who 
knows little, knows least of ali 
that riches are often deceptive. 
One wan is rich; another poor. 
Let poverty never be sneered at!’’ 
Affiluence sometimes vanishes in 
the twinkle of an eye: “ of friends 
it is the falsest.”’ 

Generous liberality is 
mended. The poor should never 
be thrust from the gate; nor 
the wretched wayfarer spoken to 
in harsh words. It may not be 

ssible to ‘‘ open the bolt (to shew 
full hospitality) to all; but a mite 
thou shouldst hand, at least—lest 
this race call down every ill on thy 
limbs.” 

In the midst of the exhortations 
to kindness and liberality, there is 
a bit of clothes’ philosophy, in ac- 
cordance with the German saying : 
“ K leider machen Leute” :— 


My garments in a forest I gave away 

To two men of the wood. 

Heroes they thought themselves, 
when the cloaks they got. 

To be laughed at, is the lot of the 
naked. 


recom- 


XII. 


Some of the maxims of the Edda 
appear to be at variance with what 
we know of the doughty character 
of the Northmen. It is as if a 
moralist had set himself the task 
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of reforming the exaggeration of 
their fighting temper, at the risk 
of talking against their martial 
grain, or falling himself into an 
undesirable and weakly extreme 
of softness. 

The Eddie sage seems at his 
worst, when, in Solomonic fashion, 
he remarks that—‘‘ it is better to 
live, even to live in want; a living 
man can always get acow.” But 
the context shews that he only 
wishes to console the despairing 
poor, to cheer them on in the 
struggle for life—not to counsel a 
cowardly attachment to life; for 
in the same verse he says, by way 
of illustration :—‘‘I saw fire sear 
the rich man’s wealth ; and Death 
stood before his door.” 

What follows, appears to come 
nearer a selfish estimation of the 
value of life. But even then a 
closer inspection proves that 
bravery is not under-rated, but 
that the object of the moralist 
rather is, to counteract all feeling 
of despair among suffering and 
partly disabled men. He sings:— 
The halt may ride, the one-handed 

drive cattle, 

The deaf find strength yet to fight. 

To be blind is better than be burnt on 
the pyre : 

No one gets good from a corpse. 

Otherwise, though the Eddic 
Lays of Gods and Heroes are full 
of the clangour of arms, the pro- 
verbial philosophy in the Hava-mal 
alludes but in passing to the virtue 
of valour. Most probably, it was 
not thought necessary to inscribe 
the usefulness of the fighting 
quality too prominently into the 
ethic code of a Teutonic race. 
Almost the only explicit sentence is 
the following :— 

The cowardly man means to live for 
ever, 

If from warfare he keeps away. 

Yet old age will not win him peace, 

Although the spears may spare him. 


This is in accordance with the 
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contempt felt for those who died a 
‘*straw-death,” as it was called; 
instead of falling in battle. Inthe 
Lay of Sigurdrifa, this counsel is 
laid down :— 


For the seventh I rede thee : If thou 
hast a quarrel 

With a doughty and daring man ; 

‘Tis better to fight than to perish in 


fire 
Within thy house and Hall, 


This teaching comes’ very 
properly from a Virgin of Battle. 
The custom of blood-feuds being 
universal, the demi-Goddess tells 
Sigurd—‘‘never to believe the word 
of a foe’s kinsman, whose brother 
thou hast slain, or whose father 
thou hast felled.” For—‘there 
lurks a wolf in a soni not yet of age, 
though with gold thou triest to 
appease him.” Again :—‘ Strife 
and Hatred never sleep; nor is 
injury ever forgotten.” These 
principles and sayings mark a 
social condition full of personal 
dangers, when—as another verse 
has it—‘‘ under every cloak I look 
for a fist.” So also, men are ad- 
monished :— 


Do not go, in the open, a foot’s 
length from your arms ! 

None knows on the way when he may 
need his spear. 


All the more wholesome is the 
counsel given to every man that 
he should use whatever power he 
has with moderation and dis- 
creetly ; for—‘‘ when among the 
bold he steps, no one single-handed 
is doughtiest.” The strongly 
marked individuality of the North- 
man, easily verging upon over- 
bearing and self-willed behaviour, 
stood much in need of this re- 
minder. 


XIII. 


The modest appreciation of the 
Limits of Human Understanding, 
and the true Philosophy of Life, 
form the subject of several charac- 
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teristic verses of the Edda. 
are told that-- 


Litilla sanda ; 
Litilla saeva— 

Litil eru gedd guma. 
Thoi allir menn 
Urddut jafnspakir ; 
Half er éld hear. 


Curiously enough, asif to puzzle 
the reader’s intellect, this verse 
itself is somewhat difficult to con- 
strue and to understand. I be- 
lieve the following to be the 
nearest approach to a correct 
translation :— 


Little, as of sand-grains ; 

Little, as of sea-froth— 

Little are the minds of men. 
Unequal is the wisdom of men ; 
Everywhere the world is by halves. 


The Edda is, however, far from 
discountenancing, in a pietistic 
manner, the cultivation of the 
mind. On the contrary, it ac- 
knowledges that—‘‘ of those men 
the lives are fairest, who know 
much well.’”’ At the same time, it 
gives precepts of moderation even 
in wisdom; that is to say, it re- 
jects that sad, unpleasurable sort 
of seriousness which would fain 
pass for superior wisdom. Some 
of these verses come strangely 
close to a well-known passage in 
Ecclesiastes (vii. 16, 17). Thus 
the Edda teaches :— 

Moderately wise, Man should be, 

But never over-wise ; 

For a wise man’s heart is seldom glad, 
If he is too wise who owns it. 


Moderately wise, Man should be, 

But never over-wise. 

Of his Fate let no one beforehand 
know ; 

So his mind will be freest from care. 


In another passage, men are 
exhorted to ‘‘ keep a gladsome and 
even temper down to the day of 
their death.” 

There are, here and there, note- 
worthy points of contact between 
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utterances of the Hava-mél on the 
one hand, and some sayings in 
Ecclesiastes, Jesus Sirach, and the 
Wisdom of Solomon on the other. 
Similar points of contact in the 
moral doctrines of various nations 
are reasonably held to be the out- 
come either of an independent 
evolution of human thought, which 
on different points of the globe 
arrived at about the same result; 
or the coincidence is assumed to be 
a proof of a common race origin in 
grey antiquity. But as the verses 
in Ecclesiastes are so very much 
like those in the Hava-méal, it 
might be supposed that the Eddic 
maxim is one of those later inter- 
polations which I have before 
mentioned. 

Here it may be useful to bear in 
mind that the Book of Ecclesiastes 
had, in all probability, not Solomon 
for its author, but was written 
about 500 years before the Christian 
era, at the time of the exile of the 
Jews and of the Persian dominion 
over them. The questionable 
morality of verses 16 and 17 
in chapter vii. has been ex- 
plained from this suffering and 
therefore somewhat degenerate 
condition of the downtrodden 
Hebrews.* Still, it may just be 
that the Jews, during their exile, 
found and adopted, but somewhat 
altered for the worse, an originally 
purer Persian doctrine, of which a 
striking trace has been preserved, 
among the Aryan race of the 
Scandinavian North, in the above 
quoted passages of the Hava-mal. 
This would, of course, lead us to 
suppose a rather early working 
out of some kind of ethic rules 
among the Aryan stock of Central 


* Ecclesiastes vii. 15 : 
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Asia, before it branched off to- 
wards the East and the West. 

The latter hypothesis I, for my 
part, by no means look upon as an 
impossible or unlikely one. The 
mythological systems of widely 
separated nations, as well as their 
languages, have been traced to a 
common root. So also the begin- 
nings of their ethic views may be 
fathered, in many cases, upon @ 
common origin. 


XIV. 


The unsteadiness and variable 
nature of human affairs, and the 
untrustworthiness of the outside of 
things, are exemplified by a re- 
markable number of Eddic saws. 

‘Many are the weather’s 
changes in five days ;—how many 
more in a month!” Different 
are things and persons from what 
they seem. A one night’s ice; a 
coiled snake; a bear’s caresses; 
a King’s offspring; a flattering 
fortune-teller; a man lying van- 
quished on the ground; a clear 
sky; a smiling lord; an early- 
sown field; a precocious child; an 
over-swift horse (apt to break his 
leg); and a great many other de- 
ceptive appearances, must not be 
trusted. 


At night, the day may be praised ; 

A woman after she is burnt (cremated); 
A sword when it has been proved ; 

A maid after she is married ; 

Ice after it has been crossed ; 

Ale after it is drunk. 


A further prudential saying, 
connected with the true philosophy 
of life, speaks of the unwisdom of 
a man who, in presence of calami- 
ties, spends all power of resistance 


All things have I seen in the days of my vanity : there is 


a just man that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that pro- 
longeth his life in his wickedness. 16. Be not righteous over much : neither make 


thyself over wise: why shouldest thou destroy thyself? 


17. Be not over much. 


wicked, neither be thou foolish : why shouldest thou die before thy time ? 
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in enervating nocturnal cogita- 
tion :— 
An unwise man lies all night awake, 
Tossing about in restless thoughts. 
Wretched he is when the morning 
breaks ; 
Then wailing begins once more. 
Strange as it may seem, the 
energetic individualism of the 
Teutons reconciled itself to a fatal- 
istic creed, which however did not 
hinder them from living a life of 
tumultuous action. ‘All is laid 
down beforehand” (/agt er alt 
Jyrir), says Sigurd undaunted, 
when he consults the seer Gripir as 
to the struggles which await him. 
And in leaving Gripir, the bold 
warrior again exclaims :—‘ Fare- 
well! Fate cannot be withstood!” 
The inevitable concatenation of 
events strongly struck our fore- 
fathers’ fancy. Yet their ever 
active will did not suffer from this 
belief—even as men now-a-days 
repeat doctrines of predestination, 
without forgetting to fight against 
dangers that approach them. 
When Life’s struggles are over, 
a respectful treatment—the Edda 
says—is to be given to the human 
remains. This is the Ninth Com- 
mandment of the re-awakened 
Walkyrian Maid :— 
For the ninth I tell thee 
of the Dead, 
Wherever thou findest them in the 
field— 
Whether sickness felled them, or the 
foundering ship, 
Or whether a sword had smitten them. 
Let a mound be raised to their 
memory : 
Their heads and hands be washed 
first ! 
Combed and dried they shall come to 
the coffin. 
Then do thou pray for their happy 
sleep ! 


: Take care 
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By the Law of Odin—that is, 
of the semi-mythic, semi-historical 
chieftain of that name, who came 
from the shores of the Black Sea, 
through Germany, to Sweden—it 
was ordained that ‘‘the dead 
should be burnt,” and that ‘for 
illustrious men a mound should 
be raised as a token of remem- 
brance.”” Odin’s Law further 
provided for the setting up of a 
stone-fence round the grave. Fire- 
burial was the universal practice 
among the various Teutonic tribes. 
In Germany it was kept up among 
the Thuringians and Saxons, down 
to the seventh and eighth century. 
I have shewn elsewhere * that the 
reference to a ‘‘coffin,” in the 
Ninth Commandment of Sigurd- 
rifa, may be a later interpolation; 
betraying a Christian origin. But 
the general injunction to take care 
of the Dead, and to respect their 
memory, is undoubtedly of most 
ancient date, and gives proof of 
some delicacy of feeling among 
the heathen Teutons, even as 
among the Greeks of the heroic 
age. 

On this subject of honour to the 
Dead, Tacitus has the follow- 
ing, with regard to the German 
custom :— 

‘There is no ambitious show in 
their funerals. The only distince- 
tion to be observed is, that the 
bodies of their leading men are 
burnt with a certain kind of wood. 
They cover the pile neither with 
garments, nor with incense; only 
the weapons, sometimes the horse, 
are added to the pyre. The 
funeral place is marked by a knoll 
of turf: they reject the honour of 
l boriously constructed heavy 
m numents, as if it were a burden 
ujon the dead. Laments and 





* “Fire-Burial among our Germanic Forefathers: a Record of the Poetry and 
History of Teutonic Cremation.” By Kart BuInp. London : Longmans and Co.; 
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tears they soon give up; but grief 
and sorrow last long with them 
(dolorem et tristitiam tarde ponunt). 
For women it is meet to utter 
wails; for men, to keep up re- 
membrance.”’ 

XV. 

In the Hava-mal, from which the 
above Rules of Life are mainly 
drawn, Odin’s Runic Song is in- 
cluded, which ends with these 
significant words :— 

Now are sung the High One’s Songs 
In the High One’s Hall— 


To the sons of men all useful ; 
But useless to the Giant-born. 


Aail to him, who has sung them ! 
Hail to him, who knows them ! 
Long lives, who has learnt them. 
Hail to all that hear them ! 


It seems to me that in this re- 
strietion of the Ethic Code for the 
use of the sons of men—to the 
exclusion of the offspring of the 
Jétun, or Giants—the idea is laid 
down that the representatives of the 
primeval forces of Nature cannot 
be bound to a moral law—that in 
Mankind alone an ethic principle 
can be upheld. 

If, now, we take a survey over 
the whole of the Eddic maxims, 
we are, first and foremost, struck 
by the fact of an utter absence of 
religious fanaticism as against non- 
believers in the Asa faith. Nota 
single passage curses any heretic. 
The Gods keep in the background ; 
no priest appears with a maledic- 
tion. A second remarkable point 
is, that the moral injunctions are 
preached without scarcely any al- 
lusion to rewards or punishments. 
The only vague mention of this 
kind occurs in a probably spurious 
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assage of the Véluspa, and in the 
Rigurdrifa Lay, where Truthful- 
ness is held in such high esteem 
that it is said :—‘‘ Mainswearing 
is followed by cruel fetters; ac- 
cursed is the breaker of oaths.” If 
it were not that Odin is distantly 
supposed to speak in the High 
One’s Lay, we should not even see 
a trace, in these moral saws, of 
the Germanic Olympus. So far as 
ethics are preached, they are 
preached on the ground of simple 
Right and Duty, without any 
theological admixture 

In the Landnima-bék, or Book 
of Colonisation, of Ari Thorgilsson 
(generally called Ari Frodi, or the 
Learned) we read that Thorkel 
Mani, an Icelandic heathen, had 
‘‘led as virtuous a life as the best 
Christian.” Ari himself was a 
Christian. His testimony is, there- 
fore, of importance. Taking all 
in all, the impression we get from 
these indications of a system of 
Teutonic morality—so far as the 
written records that have fortu- 
nately survived the wreck of time 
and the destructive hand of bigotry, 
allow us to draw a conclusion—is 
certainly not an unfavourable one. 
A spirit of nobler humanity is seen 
struggling, in the Eddic precepts, 
against the more lawless passions 
of mankind. No impartial critic 
will refuse to acknowledge that, if 
longer time had been allowed for 
maturing the sound germs of 
morality contained in that teach- 
ing, an ethic view and a philosophy 
of life might gradually have been 
evolved from them, not unlike the 
corresponding systems of the sages 
among the more cultured nations 
of classic antiquity. 
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By Tue tate W. H. Harrison. 


COLERIDGE 


Tue first man of any note in litera- 
ture whom I ever saw was Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. He was giving 
a series of lectures on the Belles 
Lettres in a large room on the 
first floor of a sixth-rate tavern at 
the end of a blind alley on the 
right hand side of Fetter Lane, 
not far from Fleet Street. The 
admission fee was five shillings, 
and I, a boy of some sixteen or 


seventeen, was taken by an uncle. 


I was struck by his wonderful 
forehead—full of power. He be- 
gan with a few short sentences, 
but when he warmed to his sub- 
ject his eloquence was almost 
overpowering in its volume and 
briliancy. I well remember his 
remarking of one of the Greek 
poets, with reference to the sim- 
plicity of his language, that it was 
‘such as a lamenting mother in a 
cottage might be supposed to have 
used.” In classifying the various 
kinds of readers, he said some 
were like jelly bags—they let pass 
away all that is pure and good, 
and retained only what is impure 
and refuse. Another class he 
typified by a sponge; these were 
they whose minds sucked all up, 
and gave it back again, only a 
little dirtier. Others, again, he 
likened to an _ hour-glass, and 
their reading to the sand which 
runs in and runs out, and leaves 
no trace behind. I forget the 
fourth class, but the fifth and last 


he compared to the slaves in the 
Golconda mines, who retained the 
gold and the gem, and cast aside 
the dirt and the dross. 

Among the auditors in that 
low tavern there were Daw, the 
painter, who afterwards went to 
Russia, and William Godwin, the 
author of ‘‘ St. Leon” and ‘ Caleb 
Williams”—one, I forget which, 
of them had a hooked nose, and 
though it was Christmas, wore 
nankeen pantaloons. There was 
also Edward Erasmus Phillips, 
who was clerk to Rickman, secre- 
tary to the Speaker, to which office 
he succeeded, and served Abbott 
(afterwards Lord Colchester), and 
Manners Sutton, son of the Arch- 
bishop, and afterwards Lord Can- 
terbury. Phillips took his B.A. 
degree at Oxford at eighteen, and 
his M.A. before he was twenty- 
one. He associated very much 
with the Lake school of poets, and 
used to say that Coleridge was 
wont to talk long and eloquently 
in society, but if he was inter- 
rupted, or, as he thought, not 
sufficiently attended to, he would 
go into a corner and turn his back 
to the company. Phillips told me 
that before Coleridge parted from 
his wife, he took her round to his 
most intimate friends, and bearing 
the highest testimony to her vir- 
tues as a wife and a woman, 
explained that there was between 
them a want of sympathy which 
rendered it impossible that they 
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could live happily together. I 
heard Coleridge lecture the same 
winter at the Surrey Institution, 
formerly the Leverean Museum, 
on the Surrey side of Blackfriars 
Bridge, where there was a very 
pretty theatre adapted to the pur- 
pose. I remember that he came 
on the stage eating an apple; and 
appeared a little hazy. He how- 
ever quickly recovered himself. 


WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 


When I first knew Etty he was 
a pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
for whom he painted the draperies 
of the portraits of George ITI. and 
his Queen, which it was the custom, 
in those days, to send to foreign 
Courts. He then had rooms in 
Moorfields, by Finsbury Square, 
where many a time I have supped 
sumptuously on a threepenny loaf 
and a pint of porter. He thence 
removed to apartments in Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, where I well 
remember seeing a picture in the 
foreground of which was one of 
his landladies (they were two 
pretty milliners), while behind a 
tree in the back of the picture 
was a figure marvellously resem- 
bling the painter, whose physiog- 
nomy was very striking. 

He afterwards removed to Buck- 
ingham Street, in the Strand, 
where I often visited him, and 
where, I believe, he died. I 
remember once calling when he 
was painting the head of a boy, 
who was perched up on a box by 
his easel. I observed that when 
with one stroke of his brush he 
laid colour on the cheek, the eyes 
lit up as it were. I remarked this 
to Etty, who said ‘“‘ Ay, yes—the 
same effect is produced by rouge 
on the cheek of a pale woman.” 
He had two little boys once as 
models, in their ordinary dress, 
who became very fidgety from 
time to time ; and on each occasion 
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Etty went to a recess in his 
painting room, drew forth a bun, 
from a bag which he had provided, 
and breaking it in two, poked a 
half into the mouth of each, as if 
he were feeding a monkey. LEtty 
was in the habit of ‘‘looking me 
up,” as he called it, when a long 
interval had elapsed since we had 
met. On one occasion I asked 
him to come down and dine with 
me, which he did long past the 
hour fixed. He accounted for the 
delay by saying that he had 
reached the house some time 
before, but that he was tempted 
to stroll up a rural lane opposite, 
where he saw the sun shining 
through the leaves of some elms 
on the backs of some score of 
sheep, and he could not get away 
from the picture. On another 
occasion, he dined at our house, 
meeting Mr. Ruskin, then a 
very young man, David Roberts, 
Brockedon, and one or two other: 
men of note. David had just 
come back from his Egyptian tour, 
and, the conversation turning on 
Mahommedanism, Roberts, who, 
though he took very readily the 
polish of the society to which his 
great talents had raised him, 
would occasionally grow emphatic, 
said, ‘‘My opinion is that that 
Mahomet was a gallows rascal. If 
for nothing else, I hate him for 
covering up the women—and you, 
itty’ (the great flesh painter of 
the day), ‘‘ wouldn’t like him for 
that.” In the course of the 
evening Etty disappeared, but 
returning in about an hour ac- 
counted to me for his absence by 
saying he had “ gone up that lane 
again.”” Could he have expected 
to find the picture still there of the 
sunlight and the leaves and the 
sheep? In person, he was below 
the middle height, rather stout, 
with a large head for his size, and 
was markel with the small-pox. 
Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill, told me 
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he thought Etty the finest colourist 
of his day. He was remarkably 
mild and amiable in his manners, 
constant in his friendships, and 
his mind was thoroughly embued 
with classic literature as derived 
from translation. He was, for 
years, a regular attendant at even- 
song in Westminster Abbey. I 
should have added to the anecdote 
of the divided bun, that when the 
need of a _pocket-handkerchief 
became apparent in either of his 
juvenile sitters, Etty would go to 
the drawer, bring forth a checked 
duster, and pass it, solemnly, to 
and fro under the urchin’s nose. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N., F.R.S. 

I owe the acquaintance, and 
subsequent lifelong friendship, of 
this gallant and good man to an 
introduction from a dear friend, 
an officer stationed at Ascension, 
where Allen had been staying to 
recruit his health on his return 
from his first Niger exploration, 
on which he volunteered to accom- 
pany Richard Lander in 1832, and 
in which the latter was killed in a 
skirmish with the natives on the 
Quorra river. When he reached 
Ascension he was one of the nine 
survivors of the forty-seven who 
composed the expedition. He was 
rohibited, from some understand- 
ing between Mr. Laird and the 
Admiralty, from publishing his 
journal; which is much to be 
regretted, since (I speak from my 
own knowledge) it was far more 
interesting than that published of 
the subsequent exploration; the 
romance which surrounded the 
first being entirely destroyed in 
the second by the three men-of- 
war steamers which composed the 
expedition. In the first expedition, 
although his purpose was to survey 
the Niger, he was only a passenger 
in the ship. From the circum- 
stance of the vessel steaming 
against tide the natives took it for 
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a living creature, an impression 
which was confirmed by the quan- 
tity of wood which was cut for her 
and consumed byher. Nor was it 
deemed prudent to undeceive them. 
Two attempts were made to poison: 
him by the native kings; once in 
a pot of honey, and again in some 
deer’s flesh. One of their sable 
majesties offered him his two 
daughters in marriage, and he 
had some difficulty in gracefully 
declining the honour. The at-- 
tempts to poison him put him on 
his guard, and when he dined 
with Royalty he took care to help 
himself from that portion of the 
dish from which his hosts fed. 
Thus in partaking of a banana 
pudding, he was careful, fingers 
being the natural substitutes for 
forks, to hook out his portion so 
as to leave the thinnest possible 
wall of pudding between his finger 
and the King’s. Captain Allen’s 
second expedition in the ‘‘ Wilber- 
force,” in the autumn of 1840, has 
been recorded in two volumes, the 
joint authorship of himself and 
Dr. Thomson. The expedition, 
made to establish a trade with the 
natives, was a complete failure. 
He was promoted to the rank of 
admiral on the 12th April, 1862. 
He was rather under the middle 
height, with very handsome fea- 
tures, frank and open in their 
expression, and beaming with 
benevolence and good humour. 
His character united, in a singular 
degree, the frankness of the sailor 
with the refinement of the gentle- 
man. He was remarkable for his 
fondness for children, of whom he 
was the idol. He was a good 
musician, and clever artist, as 
several of his pictures exhibited at 
the Royal Academy proved. He 
published two oblong volumes of 
sketches of the Island of Ascension 
and of African scenery. He also 
published two volumes on the 
Dead Sea, which, as well as the 
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two on the Niger, were profusely 
illustrated by his pencil. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
LITERATURE. 

I had the following account of 
the origin of the Society, verbally, 
from Jerdan, the editor of the 
Literary Gazette. The Society had 
a hard struggle to maintain its 
ground, and was in fact nearly 
strangled in its birth. GeorgeIV. 
gave a commission to the Bishop 
of Salisbury to form it, and many 
meetings took place at Ridgways’, 
and at the rooms of some public 
institution, for the purpose of 
bringing it into being. A letter, 
however, which Sir Walter Scott 
addressed to Lord Sidmouth, then 
Home Secretary, had the effect of 
making that nobleman adverse to 
the scheme, and, in consequence, 
many other peers and influential 
persons withdrew their patronage 
from the undertaking. At last a 
meeting took place at which the 
Bishop of Salisbury and the Bishop 
of Bangor (Majendie) were pre- 
sent, and at which it was proposed 
by the latter prelate that the pro- 
ject should be abandoned; but by 
way of doing so gracefully, that a 
medal should be struck—probably 
for distribution among the pro- 
jectors. Jerdan, with reference to 
one of the proposed objects of the 
Society, namely, to stem the tide 
of immoral and otherwise objec- 
tionable literature, and in reply 
to the Bishop of Bangor, remarked 
that his lordship might as well 
attempt to stem the tide of the 
Thames by hanging a penny piece 
over the centre arch of London 
Bridge. The good humoured pre- 
late, so far from being offended at 
the retort, shook hands with Jer- 
dan, and complimented him on 
the aptness of his illustration. 
‘The body of the meeting then 
dispersed, leaving the Bishop of 
Salisbury, Prince Hoare, and 
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Jerdan in the rooms. Jerdan 
asked the Bishop, very deferen- 
tially, if he felt justified in aban- 
doning an undertaking which he 
had received the sovereign’s com- 
mission to promote, and after some 
conversation it was resolved to 
endeavour to ascertain the setiti- 
ments of the King on the subject. 
Some time elapsed before an op- 
portunity occurred, but, at last, 
during the King’s visit to 
Brighton, a person of rank in the 
Royal suite ventured on the ex- 
periment. His Majesty said that 
Sir Walter was not likely to 
favour a scheme in which he 
had not a prominent part, and 
the friends of it ought not to be 
deterred merely because a minister 
of state was adverse to it. From 
that moment the promoters of the 
undertaking rallied, and relaxed 
not in their efforts until their 
object was attained. It is painful 
to add that the munificent endow- 
ment by George IV. of the Insti- 
tution, providing for the comfort 
of the literary veterans of his 
country, was cancelled by his suc- 
cessor. The Society, however, 
still flourishes under the excellent 
management of the Council and 
Secretary. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, 
OF FONTHILL, 

This extraordinary man, whom 
Croly once described to me as one 
to whom in physical and mental 
gifts Nature had been prodigal, 
I had frequently seen at Mr. Jen- 
nings’, the publisher in Cheap- 
side, where he was in the habit of 
calling two or three times a week. 
At last, however, I was formally 
introduced to him; and I will 
transcribe, verbatim, the notes 
which I made, from time to time, 
of our interviews. 

1837. Dec. 16. After some 
little conversation on the subject 
of the Portugal volume of the 
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‘Landscape Annual” which I 
had engaged to write, the subject 
of Fonthill was introduced, when 
I ventured to ask him if the house 
was a large one. His answer was 
‘“* Enormous, although,” he added, 
‘‘it does not justify the reports 
commonly current of the magnifi- 
cence of my style of living—for 
instance, I never sat down alone 
to forty dishes!” I asked him if 
Fonthill Abbey was built after his 
own plan. He said, ‘‘ No. J have 
sins enough to answer for, without 
having that laid to my charge; 
Wyatt had a splendid opportunity 
of raising a monument to his fame, 
but he missed it.” He acknow- 
ledged, however, that much of the 
interior decoration was after his 
design. Referring to the recent 


annual festival at Guildhall, he 
said he could have entertained as 
large a company at Fonthill, in 
which there was a hall 302 feet 
long, and 153 feet high. Speaking 


of his present place, Lansdown 
(Bath), he said that he had there 
more books, and considerably 
more works of art and vertu than 
he had at Fonthill. I ventured to 
ask his acceptance of a little Pin- 
daric doggerel, entitled a ‘Royal 
Dream,” suggested by the Queen’s 
visit to the City on the last Lord 
Mayor’s Day. He accepted it very 
graciously, and opening the book 
he quoted from it, in a voice of 
thunder : 
** Fe, fo, fum,”’ 

and with an air of mock tragedy, 
which while it startled me was 
very amusing. Mr, Beckford, I 
should say, judging from his ap- 
pearance, was between seventy 
and eighty years old; remarkably 
handsome—his eye full of fire and 
expression, and his voice, although 
he has lost many of his teeth, 
remarkably clear and distinct, but 
his articulation somewhat rapid. 
He had, he told me, on the previous 
evening, ridden on horseback from 
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Cheapside to Park Lane (where he 
lives) in twenty minutes. 

1837. Dee. 21. Mr. Beckford’s 
greeting was: ‘‘ Ah, sir, your little 
poem has made me laugh finely, 
and a good laugh in these gloomy 
days is worth something. It is a 
delicious poem. The transitions 
from scene to scene are most rapid 
and admirably managed, and the 
dénouement most cleverly contrived. 
The notion, too, of the little old 
woman, and the equestrians in the 
civic procession was delightful, 
although I searcely think that you 
will be elected to any of the civic 
honours on the strength of it.’’ 
Landseer’s picture (the engraving) 
‘‘Bolton Abbey,” and Wilkie’s 
‘‘ Maid of Saragossa”? were hang- 
ing in the room. He spoke in 
raptures of the first; but con- 
demned the other in no measured 
terms. Speaking of Collins, who 
had gone abroad or was said to be 
about to do so, to pursue his art, 
Mr. Beckford said, ‘*He had better 
have stayed at home—England 
will furnish him with better sub- 
jects—see what happened to Wil- 
kie!” referring to the change 
which came over the spirit of that 
painter’s dream, when he aban- 
doned comedy for tragedy and 
portrait painting. He mentioned 
that he once asked Wyatt if some 
one (I forget who) had any taste. 
“Yes,” was the reply, ‘a great 
deal, and all bad.” He spoke of 
Croly, and said, ‘‘Ah! he is a 
splendid fellow—the Martin of 
Poetry.” He said that he had a 
terrace at Lansdown which had 
not its equal in Europe. A gen- 
tleman stated that Lord Fitz- 
william had given £15,000 for a 
picture (‘Titian’s “Venus,” I think), 
quoting as his authority the cura- 
tor of the gallery. ‘‘ Don’t believe 
him,” said Beckford, ‘ house- 
keepers and curators always ex- 
aggerate. I have often had letters 
from persons inquiring if I really 
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gave such a sum for a picture, 
naming some preposterous price 
which my people had attached to 
it.” On the subject of dumb 
animals, he said, ‘‘ I love all dumb 
animals.” I remarked that his 
horses looked as if they were well 
cared for. “Ah,” said he, “they 
are fine creatures.” Alluding to 
the celebrated picture of the ‘ “Pet 
Lamb,” which the butcher is about 
to carry away from some children 
its playmates, Mr. Beckford said, 
**T cannot bear to look at it—it is 
painful; there are real miseries 
enough in the world without ima- 
gining new ones.” We agreed 
that it was easy enough to harrow 
the feelings both in painting and 
writing. 

1838. Jan. 26. Mr. Beckford, 
in the most graceful manner, pre- 
sented me with a splendidly bound 
set of his works, ‘‘ Letters from 
Spain and Italy,” and ‘ Aleobaca 
and Batalha.” Referring to his 
_ at ‘‘Cintra,” he expressed 

imself very indignant that it had 
been supposed to have been built 
by himself. ‘‘The fact of the 
matter,” he said, “is this: on my 
first visit to Portugal I saw the 
place, which was a_ beautiful 
Claude-like edifice, surrounded by 
a most enchanting country. It 
belonged to a Mr. De Visme, a 
merchant, from whom, at the time, 
I could not obtain it. Afterwards, 
however, he pulled it down, and 
built another in barbarous Gothic. 
On my return I rented it of him, 
for although he had knocked down 
the old edifice he could not levei 
the hills nor root up the woods. 
Z build it!” he exclaimed. ‘It 
was built by a carpenter from 
Falmouth.” I asked him if he 
did not find horse exercise 
fatiguing. ‘‘ Fatigue!” he said. 
‘“‘T never felt fatigue ; I can walk 
from twenty to thirty miles a day, 
and I only use my carriage on 
account of its being convenient to 
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put in a book or a picture which 
I may purchase in my rambles.” 
He added that he never used 
spectacles, which I could readily 
understand, as I have heard him 
read from the smallest type, and 
the faintest pencilling with ap- 
parent facility. He quoted to me 
from a modern poet, as a fine 
specimen of bathos : 


‘* Where the foul fungus stiffens.” 


‘‘That is of the mushroom school 
of poetry,” I remarked. ‘‘ Toad- 
stool, my dear sir, toadstool,” he 
rejoined. 

1840. April. Jennings produced 
to-day a portfolio of very fine en- 
gravings from an old master which 
he had ; just published. Mr. Beck- 
ford looked very carefully through 
them, and remarked, of a very 
fine specimen of French engraving, 
‘This is very fine—the perfection 
of engraving, but differs from the 
original picture in that the en- 
graver could not refrain from 
throwing in a little French taste. 
A Frenchman always does this— 
he cannot help it.” On turning 
over the prints we came upon some 


indifferent impressions of some 
rather singular subjects. ‘‘ What 
is the matter here?” exclaimed 


Mr. Beckford. There was little in 
the words, but the manner of their 
utterance was very striking. The 
greater part of the collection was 
purchased in our presence by a 
gentleman, who had no sooner 
departed than Mr. Beckford asked 
who he was. “A Mr. Smith, a 
brewer of Romford,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘ Well done, brewer! well 
done, brewer!” exclaimed Mr. 
Beckford, ‘‘his purchase shews 
his taste, although he has bought 
some rubbish with his gems.” He 


shewed me an engraver’s proof on 
India paper—not laid down—of 
the ‘‘ Virgin and Child” (by Carlo 
Dolce, I think engraved by Raf- 
faelle Morghen), about an inch and 
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a-half wide, by an inch broad, for 
which he had given three guineas 
and a-half. It was a gem, cer- 
tainly, and, as regards the im- 
pression, probably unique. He 
spoke, to-day, in high terms of the 
advance made by the Scotch 
painters, instancing Duncan’s pic- 
ture of ‘Charles Stuart’s Entry 
into Edinburgh, after the Battle 
of Preston,” which I had seen a 
few days before, at Moore’s, and 
admired exceedingly. He added 
that he had had a very favourable 
aceount of the state of art in 
Edinburgh from his grandson. 
‘The Earl of Lincoln?” I asked. 
“No,” was the reply, ‘although 
he has very good taste—I mean 
the Marquis of Douglas; a fine 
young man, with very many noble 
qualities, and withal without a 
taint of affectation.”” I remarked 
that simplicity of character in man 
or woman was the grand charm. 
‘* And Douglas,” he rejoined, ‘‘ has 
it in perfection: you will see a 
portrait of him by Pickersgill, in 
the Academy this year.” He said 
that he had read the ‘“ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” on the recommendation 
of the Marquis, and spoke in high 
terms of them. 

1841. March. Mr. Beckford has 
returned to town, and I met him 
to-day at Jennings’. He renewed 
his thanks for a little brochure— 
“The Comet of Many Tales,” 
which I had sent to him at Lans- 
down, and which he acknowledged 
at the time in the following 
letter :— 

** Lansdown, 18 Nov., 1840. 

“Excellent sport! I enjoy it ex- 
ceedingly, and to be induced to laugh 
at anything during these serious and 

loomy times is no slight benediction. 
ceive, therefore, my dear sir, sin- 
eere and hearty thanks from your 
grateful and obedient servant, 
OW 
‘*W. H. Harrison, Esq.” 
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Partridge’s portrait of the Queen 
was the subject of remark. Re- 
ferring to Her Majesty, he said her 
manner was most fascinating, and 
her voice charming, but he seemed 
to think her Court too German. 
Of George III., he said that when 
‘‘he put on the king,” he was the 
personification of dignity. ‘‘No 
man,” he added, in his emphatic 
way, ‘‘could stand before him. I 
remember during the riots of 1780, 
Sir George Howard, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and who married 
my aunt, once said to me, ‘I am 
going to the King, who will be 
pleased to see his friends about 
him at such a time, and you shall 
go with me.’ Accordingly we 
went, and were admitted to the 
King’s closet. ‘ Well, Sir George,’ 
was the Royal greeting, as he 
advanced with a dignity which he 
well knew how to assume, ‘have 
you peppered ’em?’ Sir George, 
who was a fine looking man, 
though somewhat pompous withal, 
replied, ‘ Your Majesty, my regi- 
ment has done its duty ;’ and that 
particular regiment was very active 
on the occasion. The King then, 
in one of his transitions from the 
dignified to the trifling which 
were common to him, and perhaps 
were indicative of the malady 
under which he finally sank, 
turned to me and said, ‘ Well, I 
suppose all your chickens are 
dead!’ alluding to the fact of my 
father, the Alderman, having 
rocfed his house with copper, 
which the King had predicted 
would infallibly kill all beneath 
it, with verdigris.” Mr. Beckford 
added that he was introduced at 
Court at sixteen, and that he owed 
the partiality of the King to the 
high favour in which his aunt, 
whom Sir George Howard mar- 
ried, she being at the time a 
widow and a countess, was held at 
Court, ‘‘ for,” said Mr. Beckford, 
‘“‘ he well knew that my father was 
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anything but favourably disposed 
towards him.” He said that Queen 
Charlotte was very agreeable in 
her manner, and well informed, 
but remarkably plain. He added 
that the heart of George III. was 
not exactly in the right place, and 
that he was the cause of the Revo- 
lution in France; probably at- 
tributing that event to the example 
of American revolution, the result 
of George’s obstinate adherence to 
the Tea Tax. 

Mr. Beckford once asked me my 
opinion of a novelist, who was a 
great dandy, and dined on the 
occasion on which I met him in 
lemon-coloured kid gloves. I said 
he was undoubtedly clever, but a 
cockscomb. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply, 
‘‘a cultivated one, and has blown 
double.” Conversing one day on 
the projected Government expedi- 
tion to the Niger, I mentioned the 
armament of the vessels. Mr. Beck- 
ford recommended their taking 
some arch-blunderbusses: ‘‘ There 
are arch-dukes,” he said, “ why 
should there not be arch-blunder- 
busses?” When Haytor, the 
clerk of the works during the 
erection of Fonthill Abbey, was 
on his deathbed, he sent for Mr. 
Beckford, and told him he wished 
to relieve his mind of a burthen 
which had long oppressed him. 
He went on to say that he had 
suggested the turning of an arch 
under the tower; but Wyatt 
laughed at the notion. ‘That 
tower,’’ said the dying man, “ will 
make a curtsey some day.” The 
prediction, long after Beckford 
told me the story, was fulfilled—it 
made, not a curtsey, but a bow to 
the ground, as all the world knows. 
Fonthill Abbey was sold to Mr. 
James Farquhar for £350,000, 
and one of his executors told me 
they did not realise more than 
£150,000 for it. Mr. Gaspey, the 
author of ‘The Loilards,”’ and 
“George Godfrey,” and the editor 
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of the Sunday Times, and other 
newspapers, told me that he was 
invited by Phillips, the auctioneer, 
to spend a few days at the Abbey 
during the preparation for the 
sale of its contents. It happened 
that shortly before bedtime they 
were all in a gallery, the name of 
which I forget, when the younger 
Phillips, by way of a frolic, blew 
out the light, and left the others 
to find their way to the rooms in 
the dark; he being perfectly 
familiar with the way, and for- 
getting that the gallery was full 
of precious and fragile works of 
art, china, ete., betook himself to 
rest. Gaspey groped his way to 
the end of the gallery, and there 
found a staircase, which, instead 
of leading to the bedrooms, landed 
him in the open air on the roof of 
the gallery. Retracing his steps he 
found a flight of stairs, at the 
other end of the gallery, which 
led to his room. Before, however, 
he retired to rest, he knocked at 
young Phillips’s door, and told him 
that he did not know what mis- 
chief he had done, for while 
groping his way in the dark he 
had come in contact with a pile of 
what he conceived to be china, and 
from the crash that ensued, he 
supposed he had done no end of 
mischief. No light was then pro- 
curable, and Mr. Phillips was 
rewarded for his practical joke 
by being kept awake all night in 
an agony of doubt and fear, from 
which he was only relieved when 
daylight shewed him that all things 
were in statu quo. It was com- 
monly believed that many articles 
of furniture, art, and vertu sold as 
vart of the “‘ genuine articles’ had 
com purchased by Phillips, and 
put into the catalogue. Be that 
as it may, when I once remarked 
that there must have been some 
gems sold at the sale, Beckford 
said, ‘‘Yes! but many of them 
were gems from the Philippine 
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Tslands,” alluding to the counter- 
feit ring which the lady gave to 
Gil Blas, as having been sent to 
her by her uncle, the Governor of 
the Philippine Islands. In fact, 
all that was really worth preserving 
had been previously removed to 
Lansdown. 

Beckford informed me once that 
Lady Cork had asked his permis- 
sion for a “‘ young poet,” whom 
she patronised, to walk in his park 
for the benefit of solitude and con- 
templation, ‘‘O turn him in, by 
all means; and there,” he said, 
‘“‘T saw him—lI took care not to 
cross his path—smiting his breast 
and forehead in the most approved 
fashion.” ‘It must have been in- 
teresting to have a live poet run- 
ning wild about your park,” I 
remarked; ‘did he ever come 
indoors?” ‘* By no manner of 
means,” was the reply, “I kept 
him out doors with the sheep.” 
(The land was not rich enough 
for deer.) 


DR. CROLY. 


One of the most agreeable din- 
ner-parties at which I ever was 
present was at Dr Croly’s, who 
then lived at Clapton. The guests 
were Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Sir 
Emerson Tennent, John Ruskin, 
then a very young man, JZ. B. 
(John Doyle), a very handsome 
and graceful person, the Rev. 
Chas. Mackenzie, and Ur. Thorpe, 
who married the Countess ot Pom- 
fret, a lively little man who told 
us a story of a young lady at a 
ball at the Castle in Dublin whose 
style of dress displayed her charms 
with a liberality which attracted 
the attention of a gentleman, who, 
turning to Chief Justice Doherty, 
said, ‘‘ Doherty, did you ever see 
anything like that since you were 
born?” ‘TI can’t say since I was 
born,” said the Judge, ** but cer- 
tainly not since 1 was weaned.” 
Sir Robert Inglis, a tine, genial 
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‘old English gentleman,’’ wore of 
course a nosegay in his button- 
hole. I remember some years 
afterwards to have met him at a 
committee to which we each be- 
longed, and at which he presided, 
and to have remarked with sur- 
prise that he had not a flower. 
When, however, he resumed his 
great-coat there was a fine white 
camellia in the button-hole. I had 
not seen Sir Robert since I held, 
many years before, a post in a 
banking house, where he kept an 
account. I did not, of course, 
shew any sign of recognition; nor 
did he until we sat down to dinner, 
and then with his winning smile 
he asked me, first of all the com- 
pany, to take wine with him. I 
met H. B. not long afterwards at 
Sir James Prior’s, and his son 
Richard Doyle, the illustrator of 
Punch. John Murray (the second) 
was also of the party at Sir James’s, 
and a naval celebrity or two. 


ST. LOUIS (Louis IX. or France). 


In an illuminated service book 
made for, but I believe never pos- 
sessed by, him, the date of the 
Fall of Man is indicated, the 
words ‘‘Adam peccavit” being 
set against one of the days in the 
month of february, in the Kalen- 
dar prefixed, as in our Book of 
Common Prayer, to the volume— 
I think it is the 14th. The illu- 
mination is of the highest order of 
the art, and the gold as bright as 
if it were done yesterday. The 
book belongs to Mr. Ruskin, and 
was in the collection exhibited by 
the Society of Antiquaries a few 
years since. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who was on a com- 
mission to collect evidence in Sicily 
reiative to the Bronte Dukedom, 
informed me that he was in the 
monastery of Monte Reale, just 
above Palermo, during an inter- 
view between the monks and a 
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deputation from Charles X., to 
negotiate the purchase of the 
Heart of St. Louis, which was in 
the keeping of the brotherhood. 
The mission proved unsuccessful, 
for though the monks would have 
been glad of the money, they were 
apprehensive that the conventual 
estates might be held to be an 
appanage of the custody of the 
relic. 


NATHAN MEYER ROTHSCHILD. 


When a young man I held a 
confidential position in a banking 
firm, and was often sent on mis- 
sions to this great financier. On 
one occasion the subject of my 
errand was a newly issued foreign 
loan. As I was leaving his pre- 
sence, he put his hand upon my 
shoulder, and said, ‘“‘ Young man, 
before one fortnight has passed 
that stock will be up five per cent.” 
His prediction was veritied, and 
to the exact amount of rise. The 
Paris Rothschild was in the room 
at the time. 

A very wealthy Jew, and a 
relative of this extraordinary capi- 
talist, told me that the latter had 
mentioned to him that when he 
was first sent for by the Prime 
Minister, who wished to consult 
him in some financial matter, he 
was considerably disturbed by the 
summons, which he feared had 
reference to Rothschild’s being 
extensively engaged in the ex- 
portation of sovereigns, then car- 
ried on to a great extent, and at 
an enormous profit. 





J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


I used to meet Turner at the 
table of Mr. Ruskin, the father of 
the art critic. The first occasion 
was a few days after the appear- 
ance of a notice in the Atheneum, 
of a picture of Turner's, which 
was therein characterised as ‘Eggs 
and spinach.” This stuck in the 
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great painter’s throat, and as we 
were returning together, in Mr. 
Ruskin’s carriage, Turner ejacu- 
lated the obnoxious phrase every 
five minutes. I told him that if I 
had attained to his eminence in 
art, I should not care a rush for 
what anyone said of me. But 
the only reply I could get was 
‘*Eggs and spinach.” On another 
occasion I sat next to him at the 
same hospitable board; when to 
my surprise, he asked me to come 
and see him; adding that if he 
were not at home when I called, 
I had only to present my card with 
Mr. John Ruskin’s name in the 
corner, and his ‘“‘ Guardiana,”’ as 
he termed her, would admit me to 
his gallery. Accordingly, shortly 
afterwards, I called with a friend, 
and was admitted by the lady in 
question, whose face was almost 
hidden in a huge poke bonnet 
(called an Oldenburg, after the 
Duchess, who visited England many 
years before). I presented my card, 
when the old lady, without saying 
a word, pointed to a narrow stair- 
case opening from the hall (in 
Queen Anne Street), and that we 
found led to his gallery, where we 
were gratified by the sight of some 
most magnificent productions of 
his wonderful pencil; some of 
them, however, nearly falling from 
their frames. I was told, on very 
good authority, that Turner, whose 
economical habits were patent to 
all who knew him, had his dinner 
daily from a cook shop; and it 
would sometimes happen that his 
dinner arrived when Turner was 
in his gallery with some great man, 
and the person (alleged by my 
informant to be his father) would 
whisper in the painter’s ear, 
‘“‘That’s ready.” And then taking 
another turn round the gallery, he 
would again approach, and, in a 
somewhat louder whisper, say, 
“That’s getting cold.” At last, 
after another interval, he would 
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say louder still, ‘‘That’s quite 
cold.” A story was told to me by 
the same person, of the late Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne once asking 
Turner for a sight of some sketches, 
which the painter told him his 
Guardiana would direct him to if 
the Marquis should call in his ab- 
sence. In the interim, however, 
a friend of the Marquis to whom 
his lordship had mentioned his 
intention of calling, said, ‘‘It is 
not unlikely that if your lordship 
drives up to the door in your car- 
riage the old lady may not care to 
let you in, as she is a very odd 
body. I should therefore recom- 
mend your leaving your carriage 
at the end of Queen Anne Street, 
and pulling the area bell.” This 
advice was followed, when the old 
lady, in her poke bonnet, without 
raising her eyes, inquired, ‘‘ Is that 
you, Cat’s-meat?” It is singular 
that Turner, who was so jealous of 
fame in his lifetime, should have 
been so careless as to goodness of 
his materials, sending, as a friend 
of his and my own remarked, for 
any colour he wanted to ‘the 
chap round the corner.’ The re- 
sult of this indifference is that 
many, and to my certain know- 
ledge, one of his best pictures is 
cracking all over. Among the 
evidences of his failing powers 
may be mentioned the strange fact 
of his introducing fish into pictures. 
Though naturally fond of money 
he allowed pictures to get mouldy 
in a cellar for which he might 
have got thousands; the alleged 
reason being that if the public did 
not buy them when they might, 
they should not when they pleased. 
He could do generous things, both 
pecuniarily and otherwise. There 
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was a rich vein of quiet humour 
in him, and the merry twinkle of 
his light blue eye will not have 
been forgotten by his friends. He 
painted two portraits of himself; 
one at the age of, I think, sixteen, 
which, when he was about to 
destroy it, was begged of him by 
his housekeeper, who left it by 
will to Mr. Ruskin. The other 
was a later one, and was purchased 
some years after Turner’s death 
by the same gentleman. 

Turner has been charged with 
sacrificing Truth to Effect—a not 
uncommon fault among painters. 
There is in ‘‘ Rogers’ Italy” a pic- 
ture of Pestum, from which a friend 
of mine made a drawing, and 
knowing, from having visited the 
spot, that there are three more 
columns in the Temple of Neptune 
than is given in the engraving, he 
supplied the deficiency. He men- 
tioned the fact to George Cruik- 
shank, who happened to call, and 
who, placing his finger on the 
last three columns in my friend’s 
copy, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! the rogue, 
he knew it would be a_ better 
picture without it.” There is in 
the Bodleian a cork model of the 
Temple, of which I have a dupli- 
cate, and counting the columns, I 
find there are fourteen on each 
side of the building, while Turner 


has given only eleven. It is a 
veritable fact that in Turner’s 
original sketch for ‘‘ Rogers’ 


Italy” there is not the lightning 
flash which appears in the en- 
graving, that having been intro- 
duced by the engraver at the 
suggestion of the poet, as being 
appropriate to the stormy atmo- 
sphere in the sketch. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH, M_-P., 


First Lorp oF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Tue faculty which empowers a man worthily to carry out an established 
code of policy, to be free from vacillation and stick to honest business, 
may be below that rare and original wisdom which leads opinion while 
seeming to follow it, and leaves its mark upon an age or century. But 
if the faculty of an administrator who may be relied upon to do his 
duty within his own groove of circumstance, be deemed mediocre when 
compared with the mind of an Alexander or Napoleon of intellect, it 
has at least an eminence of its own. Far as it may be below the 
genius that seizes upon our imaginations, it is at least by an equal 
degree above the baseless brilliance that manifests itself at one time 
by a flash of invective, at another by a fretful personal caprice, and in 
all its pyrotechny does nothing of substantial value for the world of 
everyday. The man whose line of action, on any contingency, may be 
calculated beforehand by any person moderately versed in the algebra 
of politics, the politician who can do work to order by reason of being 
free from personal vagaries, tills at least a place in the national 


economy above that of the merely plausible person, however attractive. 


For the brilliant surprises of the latter, when placed under the probe 
of calm, logical analysis, turn out most often to be but coruscations 


from the dangerous intensity of some personal foible or prejudice. 


Granting thus fully the merits of the common sensible man, we 
cannot yet allow the obviousness of the oft-quoted dictum, that an 
individual who manages his own affairs well must necessarily be fit to be 
entrusted with the affairs of the nation. This may easily be reduced to 
the absurd by assuming that a costermonger whose loud voice and brisk 


manner ensure him a successful trade, would readily fit himself to 
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discuss the provisions of an important commercial treaty with a 
foreign Power. More wideawake than any to the fact that oranges 
bought at half-a-crown the hundred can be sold to a profit at two for 
three halfpence, it scarcely follows that his brain could penetrate the 
intricacies of the opium trade, grasp the advantages arising from open 
ports, or weigh the benefits of an easy tariff against the cost of main- 
tenance of a ship of war to protect merchants.. It is a fair 
assumption, however, that a man who is familiar with the management 
and routine of a large business of any kind, may, provided he be 
versatile and expansive enough to bear the change of groove, transfer 


his administrative faculties with a good effect to a State department 


5 
requiring similar functions for its conduct. 

The subject of our sketch is the successful head of a large and far 
ramifying business; devoting his energies to financial and adminis- 
trative departments of the public service, he has been able, after but a 
brief apprenticeship to the trade of the State, to manage his new and 
larger business in an admirable manner. 

Though only ten years old in Parliament, Mr. Smith is by no means 
new to public service. He is a county magistrate for Bucks, Middlesex, 
and Herts, in thelast-named of which counties he formerly had a residence, 
at Abbotts Langley. His country address is now Greenlands, Henley- 
on-Thames. He has served on the Council of King’s College, London, 
and was a member of the London School Board (Westminster Division), 
until press of political work compelled him to relinquish that post. 

There have been several contemporaries of the name of William 
Henry Smith; one wrote on Law Reform, Ethics, and Pyschology, 
another was secretary of a National Association for the Promotion of 
the Freedom of Worship, a third a surgeon, a fourth a writer upon 
Shakespeare and Bacon. The William Henry Smith of whom we are 
writing is the son ofa gentleman of the same uame, whose obituary 
may be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine tor September, 1865, a pub- 
lication which has ceased to bea chronicler of the departed, and has left 
nothing to supply its place in its own line. The account ran as 
follows :— 

“July 28. Suddenly, at Bournemouth, aged 73, W. H. Smith, 
Esq., of Walton House, Bournemouth, and Westbourne Terrace. Mr, 
Smith, who commenced life as a newsvendor, had by industry and 
intelligence established one of the largest businesses in London, and his 
well known book-stalls are to be seen at almost every railway station.” 

The business just referred to, originating at a time when 
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London had not one hundredth part of its present distribution of 
newspapers, now includes the sale and circulation of current literature 
throughout the United Kingdom, with head-quarters in the Strand and 
Arundel Street, London, in Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham. It includes, moreover, the bookselling trade at nearly 
every railway station, a specialty created by the firm, and the 
managemement of a circulating library, not so large as Mudie’s, but 
its only rival of any magnitude. 

The Mr. Smith of our sketch was born June 24th, 1825, was educated 
at the Grammar School, Tavistock, and married in 1858, Emily, eldest 
daughter of the late Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq., of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Mr. Smith came prominently before the public in 1868, having stood 
without success at the general election of 1865. At a time when the 
Metropolitan constituencies were almost unanimously Liberal, he 
succeeded in dislodging the Liberal representative of Westminster. 
This in itself might affprd no matter for comment, nor any reason for 
speaking of the event as bringing Mr. Smith into prominence. But the 
case was no ordinary one. Mr. Smith’s antagonist, as is well known, 
was the late John Stuart Mill, and the battle was more than the normal 
conflicts of political rivals; it was the contest between the ideal and 
the practical as to which should rule in the conduct of practical things. 
The representative of the philosophic ideal was a man of European 
reputation ; the representative of business-like politics was the head of 
a firm of booksellers and newsagents, a man of no hereditary position, 
possessed of no aristocratic patronage. 

There are two ways of regarding the members of Parliament. One 
is as an awkward squad, the majority of whom are on trial to see which 
can be drilled into acquaintance with certain forms, and afford a reserve 
whence may be drawn a supply of administrators whenever required. 
The other mode of regarding the Commons is as a select body of 
delegates broadly representing every phase of opinion in the nation, 
a collective embodiment of every kind of wisdom. According to 
the latter view, which receives but a poor support from facts, we 
might fairly agree with the writers of the time, who said ‘‘An air of 
mediocrity is certainly in some measure given to a Parliament from 
which so thoughtful, so bold, and so highly informed a man [as Mr. 
Mill} is absent, and in which Mr. Smith takes his place.” According to 
the first named view, to which in this instance events have given support, 
the replacement of the philosopher by the thriving man of business. was. 
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unexceptionable wisdom. Mr. Mill would never, with advantage to 
himself and the community, have turned his energies to the economy of 
Whitworth guns and to the question of shells of steel versus chilled iron ; 
Mr. Smith is applying the same business faculties to the matter of the 
fleet in armour of iron, which have enabled him to float his paper 
fleet over the railway stations of England. 

Looking back upon the utterances of that day, surely no one, even 
of the most liberal views, can help smiling at the wrath of the journals 
representing thought, amongst whose words may be found that 
‘Westminster has shewn herself incapable of keeping a great man 
when she had got one, and a surprise . . . has raised a wealthy 
newsvendor to temporary prominence, and even to such kind of enduring 
notoriety as attends those whose names get somehow embedded in the 
world-wide fame of an opponent.” It is so absurd that in a material 
world like this, thoughtful people should not understand that the first 
requisite for order is a supply of men of material faculties to carry out 
the policy that is the world’s present best. The philosopher may be 
erecting the ideal structure that is to take form twenty years hence (we 
are allowing for the terrible rapidity of the times); what the hour 
requires is the man who can do the business required to maintain the 
solid realities of the present. If the House of Commons is a 
technical college of political minutie, and will not admit the disturbance 
of thinkers, the real power of a Stuart Millis but little affected thereby. 
A sentence expressed in Parliament, such as ‘Sir, we all of us know that 
we hold erroneous opinions, but we do not know which of our opinions 
these are, for if we did, they would not be our opinions,” gains imme- 
diate publication, and a reproduction over the country through the 
newspaper Press ; but if it appeared in an essay in a leading journal, 
the result would be much the same, if not quite so rapid. Thought 
would delight a few weary readers if it could be found rather more often 
within the interminable Babel of all-night sittings; but it would 
probably frighten and disturb more than it would delight. The average 
Englishman’s mind is not fitted for the sudden entrance of abstract 
thought. 

Mr. Smith’s rapid progress in political life has not marked so much 
an opposition to the ideal in politics as a movement in the direction of 
the downfall of purely hereditary influence. Lord Beaconsfield owes 
his own elevation to his genius, Mr. Smith owes his to his talents ; 
neither has supported his claims upon hereditary influence. Both would 
alike have been laughed to scorn by the friends of their youth if they 
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had dared to speak of the possibility of their ever being members of Her 
Majesty’s Cabinet. Lord Palmerston, the representative of the close of 
a great political epoch, declared that his caste alone had the leisure for 
political life, and that if he were to think of requesting middle class 
people to aid his Government, they would reply that they were too 
busy, had too many affairs, and were too reluctant to give up money- 
making. And yet now, under a Conservative Government (not to name 
what we have seen under Liberal auspices), is being shewn the 
possibility of the truly radical development of a Ministry drawn from 
the middle classes. Mr. Disraeli’s middle class origin is now obscured 
under a coronet: very possibly, if good fortune serve, the Mr. Smith 
of the present may one day be similarly hidden under the title of Lord 
Greenlands, or the Earl of Abbotts Langley, but each will none the less 
have attained high office without the traditional support of family 
patronage. 

From the time when he was nominated under the shadow of the 
Nelson Column, and returned at the head of the poll, Mr. Smith has 
given a gradually increasing attention to public affairs. As he entered 
Parliament, his party went out, which was perhaps too early in his 
career to be any serious disappointment. But from year to year his 
risings in the House have been more and more numerous, and his 
political interests more complex. We will not speak of speeches; Mr. 
Smith does not go out of his way to make speeches, or compose ornate 
observations ; he keeps to his point and is brief and business-like. He 
forms the absolute antipodes to the typical Irish member. 

In February, 1871, on a motion of Mr. Smith’s to lease to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works the land that forms now the gardens of 
the Thames Embankment, the Liberal Government suffered defeat. 
In 1873, Mr. Smith moved the Resolution on the Budget. We cannot 
refer to the numerous matters in which he has participated; he is a 
material pillar of the existing State rather than an architect of a new 
one, and a detailed account of much that he has accomplished, in con- 
junction with his party, would be like extracting a single part from a 
vocal quartett and publishing it by itself. 

The praiseworthy, if somewhat colourless, labours of the adminis- 
trator are not the most attractive to the imaginative mind. Indeed, 
it is curious how transcendently, even though we profess to deny its 
power, the ideal element is what moves us. But in the present case, 
so soon as the most imaginative statesman of the day returned to 


power, which was in 1874, Mr. Smith’s merits were at once recognised, 
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and he was appointed one of the Secretaries to the Treasury ; and, as 
the Saturday Review expressed it at the time, the appointment was 
universally approved, no: member of the House being better liked or 
more trusted. 

During the following years Mr. Smith was being inured to the har- 
ness of office. The Secretary to the Treasury has to be ready with 
his best attention for almost though not quite so extensive a miscellany 
of questions as the Home Secretary, for there are so few branches of 
administration into which the money question does not find its way, 
that we scarcely require to refer to published details to make sure of 
the conclusion that the Financial Secretary must needs have a practical 
mind, a ready manner, and the habits of business. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the Established Church, and belongs to 
the order of independent Liberal Conservatives, a category which does 
not too rigidly fetter wholesome energy. There is now no well defined 
traditional line dividing modern parties, and for the most part they 
oily find themselves in opposition on some special question. Indeed, 
there are times when opposition can but be for the sake of opposition. 
In home politics we can well submit to entrust affairs to any party that 
will be thorough and practical. There may loom in the future differences 
as extreme as any in the past, but a very dark and heavy veil is at 
present over the social developments of the coming eras. That pauper 
relief should so far as possible only be exchanged for work, is a sample 
of Mr. Smith’s practical views, and such ideas may stand firm under any 
new shuffling of the social cards, 

In 1874, when Mr. Smith became Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr. Ward Hunt received the appointment of First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He too had held the Treasury appointment some 
years before, but the Chancellorship of the Exchequer intervened 
between this post and his last. When he died Mr. Smith succeeded 
him in his highest office, as he had followed him in the subordinate one. 

The appointment held by Mr. Smith since February, 1877, gives 
supreme authority in all questions of importance relating to the 
Admiralty, and gives its holder a seat in the Cabinet. Nominally, all 
the Lords of the Admiralty are Commissioners for executing the extinct 
office of Lord High Admiral, which kings have often held for themselves. 
The First Lord is the political head. He now receives £4500 per 
annum, and no perquisites, or droits, which used to be of varied 
descriptions and values. His official residence is the Admiralty, 
Whitehall. The Senior Naval Lord, who is the chief of the Assistant 
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Commissioners to the First Lord, personally directs the movements of 
the fleet, and is answerable in matters of discipline. The Third Lord 
presides over the dockyards and shipbuilding. The Junior Naval Lord 
has to do with the victualling of the fleet, and the transport depart- 
ment. The Civil Lord is responsible for the accounts, and the Financial 
Secretary directs purchases of stores. All officers below these form the 
fixed administration, independent of politics. 

In spite of its imposing political relations the Admiralty is still not 
a department from which proceeds any initial movement. Its labours 
are nothing more than ordinary business. It deals with men and 
munitions, ships and stores, but only from a business point of view. A 
naval man is apt to be too partial or technical for the post, and in spite 
of sneers at landsmen, a landsman is found to make the most exemplary 
First Lord. Save in prestige, then, and in the magnitude of the post, 
Mr. Smith’s position is not vitally changed from the time when his 
‘kind face’ is remembered ‘‘ behind the Strand counter.” And Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ideal faculties have not erred in putting a thorough 
business man into a thoroughly business post. 

As a member of the Cabinet, it cannot be supposed that Mr. 
Smith has no voice at all in settling the actual policy by which we are 
ruled, but how the mighty potentates composing that august body really 
manage their affairs it is given to few to know. When a member is 


tumbled out of the nest, then only we get a glimpse of how the birds 
within it have been agreeing. 
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By Mase. Coxtins, Author of ‘‘ An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 


Continued from page 433. 


CuarpTer XIII. 
SOME DESULTORY TALKS. 


‘*You are determined, you say?” 

‘* Determined,” answered Ernes- 
tine, with a composed gentleness 
seemingly born of assured deci- 
sion. 

“IT wonder,” said Dr. Doldy, 
‘‘whether you will be as fond of 
that word when you are married.” 

Ernestine only laughed in reply 
to this remark, made in all serious- 
ness. 

The conversation was being held 
in the bow-window of Mrs. Vava- 
sour’s drawing-room. The subject 
under discussion was one which, 
temporarily tabooed, Dr. Doldy 
had now again brought forward— 
the date of the wedding day. 

“Well,” he added, reflectively, 
“the months we have already 
managed to get through have not 
appeared so very long. I suppose 
I ought to be grateful for a few 
hours of your society in the course 
of each week.” 


Ernestine said nothing in reply. 
Leaning back in her chair in a 
favourite and peculiar attitude 
which every one who knew her 
always associated with her, she 
looked silently out into the square 
—an outlook of a rather melan- 


choly if dignified character. Dr. 


Doldy, with a glance at her,. 
changed the conversation. 

‘‘1 met,” said he, ‘“‘ at a dinner 
party the other night, Dr. Draper.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ said Ernestine, with dex- 
terously assumed intonation, as if 
the matter did not interest her 
much; ‘‘ he is one of our visiting 
physicians at the hospital.” 

‘So he was saying; he appears 
to take a great interest in it.” 

‘*T believe he does,”’ said Ernes- 
tine, a little drily; she did not 
quite see where the conversation 
was tending, but instinctively per- 
ceived breakers ahead. But Dr.. 
Doldy soon plunged into the actual 
gist of his remarks. It was an odd 
thing that, when with Ernestine, 
half his diplomatic abilities de- 
serted him. When she turned her 
great inquiring eyes full upon his, 
it had the effect of impelling him 
towards the actual subject of his 
discourse rather more rapidly than 
was his wont. 

‘‘ He knew nothing of our con- 
nection,” said Dr. Doldy, ‘‘ and 
you cannot wonder that I was 
rather interested when he began 
to speak of you.” 

‘‘Of me!” exclaimed Ernestine, 
with something almost like appre- 
hension. 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Doldy, con- 
flicting emotions oddly visible in 
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his face, ‘‘ and though I heartily 
disapprove of the whole thing, I 
could not but be a little pleased 
with the way he spoke of you.” 
But this did not melt Ernestine, 
who had turned her gaze out into 
the square again. So he had to 
go on, without response or 
encouragement. This was a form 
of dialogue to which she was in 
the habit of subjecting her friends. 
It was one which Dr. Doldy par- 
ticularly disliked. He had always 


been considered a good conversa- 
the 


tionalist: but he affected 
frothy, bright style of talk, 
which repartee and the _ in- 
stantaneous flash of superficial wit 
are essential. With Ernestine he 
was continually placed in an 
attitude new to him; he was, by 
the silence with which she met 
remarks not very necessary, 
constantly being provoked into 
saying something which would 
have enough in it to arouse her 
interest. 

‘‘He says you have done much 
to convince him that the medical 
profession may be possible for 
women: but he thinks you are at 
the same time setting an example of 
going in the very direction in which 
danger is to be apprehended.” 

“You speak riddles,” said 
Ernestine, with ominous calmness. 

‘I will explain myself then,”’ 
said Dr. Doidy, his projected 
periods of speech cut short by the 
consciousness of Ernestine’s im- 
patience under them. ‘‘ He says 
you work too hard.” 

‘‘Oh,” said Ernestine, “is that 
all he can say against me ?” 

“Tt is a great deal,” said Dr. 
Doldy, gravely. ‘‘It is rash to 
work as you work, even for a 
young doctor who is determined 
to win a reputation by it ; even he 
is not wise to make himself into a 
nurse. But for you, who are not 
endeavouring to carve for yourself 
a medical career, but are merely 
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finishing the engagement you 
made, it is really wrong to fling 
your health and strength away.” 

‘But I am not doing that,” said 
Ernestine, with the extreme 
quietude of manner which Dr. 
Doldy did not yet know her well 
enough to recognise as an alarming 
symptom. ‘To begin with, I am 
not throwing away my health, and 
I don’t think stre ngth is likely to 
be thrown away upon wholesome 
work. I believe I understand my 
own constitution, and know how 
to use myself economically. At 
all events, I am in perfect ‘health 
at the present moment.” 

‘Don’t you leave that hospital 
every day, worn out?” , 

‘IT am sometimes tired when I 
come weer and pray, how can 
health be preserved without suf- 
ficient exertion to prevent organic 
stagnation and assist physical 
development? I don’t wear my- 
self out; that is as foolish as any 
other form of extravagance, and I 
have taught myself to stop short 
of it.” 

‘You are a wonderfully wise 
woman,” observed Dr. Doldy, with 
an expressive sigh, “if you can 
avoid extravagance in all things.” 

Ernestine flashed a quick glanc: 
at him, but took no other notic oof 
this little speech. 

‘And then,” she went on, ‘‘ you 
mistake in saying that I am not 
endeavouring to carve for myself 
a medical career. Now that is 
just what I am doing: a career, 
if not of glory, at least of 
usefulness. And perhaps we had 
better come to an understanding 
on this subject now; it has lain 
fallow for a good while.” 

Dr. Doldy groaned below his 
breath. The sound of her voice 
was very sweet and gentle but 
very meaning. 

‘I know you detest the sub- 
ject,” said Ernestine, growing a 
little more fiery. “ And so do I. 
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But it is one which cannot be put 
away, and we had better face it. 
Whether married or no, when I 
leave my aunt’s house and estab- 
lish myself permanently anywhere 
else, I shall commence practising. 
You are not merely taking to 
yourself a wife; you are uniting 
two different careers, and you 
must be content to see them run 
side by side. Are you prepared 
for that ?” 

‘IT suppose so,” he answered, 
somewhat dolefully; ‘of course, 
if some of your lady friends choose 
to avail themselves of your know- 
ledge, I cannot object.” 

‘I am afraid,” said Ernestine, 
laughing a little, ‘‘ that I shall 
want a wider scope than that.” 

Now and again, as days went 
on, there occurred between the 
doctors conversations something 
like this; and as Dr. Doldy began 
to fully realise that Ernestine 
kept to her resolutions and was 
to be had only on her own terms, 
he began to yield. Moreover, he 
became more accustomed to her 
serious idea of her future; it did 
not seem so utterly unendurable as 
at first. 

But what most influenced him 
to accept the position was his own 
inward conviction that it would 
not last. All he had been fighting 
for was to deprive his old friends 
of the amusement which he knew 
they would feel if he set out upon 
married life after such fashion. 
However, Ernestine was plainly 
‘“‘determined,’’ to use a pet ex- 
pression of hers; and Dr. Doldy 
wisely gave in, reserving the asser- 
tion of himself as lord and master, 
after the fashion of men in these 
circumstances, until he should 
really become so. Not that he 
exactly looked forward to forcing 
Ernestine out of her own path, 
but he certainly projected many 
plans by which, as the leader 
in their united living, he could 
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tempt her out of it. He re- 
solved, after his marriage, to 
take his social position a little 
more fully than he had yet done. 
His debts cleared off, as they 
would be upon Laura’s marriage, 
he would be able to do this, with 
greater ease than ever before. 
He pictured Ernestine, with her 
unusual beauty, heading his dinner 
table and accompanying him to 
other houses, until he had almost 
convinced himself that what he 
wished was certain to take place. 
Once in her right position he felt 
sure she would feel that she must 
do herself and her husband jus- 
tice, and lay aside her peculiar 
crotchets. 

And in the meantime, as he told 
himself, there would be no harm 
in furnishing for her «a room 
which she might call her consult- 
ing-room if she liked. 
ing after breakfast, he amused 
himself with this idea. He started 
on a survey of the house ; truth to 
tell, he had done this once or twice 
before, since he had felt that the 
passage of time was really bring- 
ing hin nearer to the day when 
he might begin in good earnest to 
decorate and rearrange for Er- 
nestine’s advent. He had found 
great pleasure in these excursions 
over his demesne; so many bache- 
lor years had rolled over his head 
in this staiely mansion that the 
idea of brightening it for such a 
presence was full of novelty. But 
this morning he started with a 
more serious face. He was think- 
ing of, and providing for, Ernestine, 
and not only Ernestine but her 
peculiarities now; and this was 
more difficult and not quite so ro- 
mantic, at first. But after a de- 
liberate survey of the various 
rooms which might be devoted to 
the especial use of the daughter 
of JEsculapius with whom he 
was entering into so odd a 
partnership, he paused at last in 
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a little chamber on the ground 
floor, bright with morning sun- 
shine; and looking round it, a 
smile dawned upon his face. There 
were two doors in this pleasant 
room: one into the entrance-hall, 
the other he now approached and 
opening it, looked through. It led 
into a little ante-chamber, into 
which also opened his own consult- 
ing-room. He smiled again as he 
shut the door and looked once more 
around the room, with intent to 
consider how charming a nest he 
could make of it. Here Ernestine 
might pass her time as she chose— 
dreaming, perhaps, of patients; 
and here he would be able tc find 
rest and refreshment in her com- 
panionship at any unoccupied 
moment. The arrangement seemed 
to him perfect. He took his note- 
book from his pocket and began 
to make notes of what must be 
done to the room before he should 
consider it fit for its new occupant. 
That very afternoon he called 
at Mrs. Silburn’s, in the hope of 
finding Ernestine. He liked to 
meet her there much better than 
in her aunt’s house. To his 
delight, he found her sitting by 
the window talking to Coventry ; 
Mrs. Silburn, at a writing table in 
a secluded alcove, was scribbling 
away as if for dear life. She 
shook hands with Dr. Doldy and 
took no further notice of him. 
Coventry, who had been leaning 
against the window sash, began to 
walk up and down the room, and 
after a few desultory remarks, 
vanished—probably into his ham- 
mock: but no one ever took much 
notice of his erratic movements. 
“‘T want you to come and look 
at my house soon, Ernestine,” said 
Dr. Doldy. ‘‘I have decided on a 
room which you may call your 
eonsulting-room, and I want to 
know whether you will like my 
ideas about furnishing it.” 
‘*You don’t mean to say you 
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have come to terms on that sub- 
ject!” cried Mrs. Silburn, turning 
round from her writing with a 
face of amazement. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Doldy, witha 
smile of meaning, ‘‘we have; 
I mean Ernestine to have the 
most charming consulting-room in 
London.” 

‘‘Then you had better furnish it 
yourself,” said Ernestine, in a 
mingled tone of appreciation and 
doubt. **I have had no oppor- 
tunities as yet of doing my work 
amid esthetic surroundings; I 
don’t think I should understand 
the combination at first.” She 
feltrather as if a sort of treacherous 
mirage of the beautiful were being 
interposed between her and the 
stern realities of work. 

‘*T should much prefer fur- 
nishing it myself,” answered he, 
eagerly. 

Mrs. Silburn had relapsed into 
her work again, and the scratch- 
ing of her pen—it had been a 
stately swan-quill once, but miles 
of writing had worn it down 
—formed a sort of running accom- 
paniment to the low toned talk by 
the window. 

“‘T should indeed enjoy doing 
it,” he went on, ‘‘if you would be 
sure to be pleased; and I think I 
could do it so that you must be 
pleased, for a harmony cannot 
offend. And I will take you as the 
key-note tomy harmony; thecolour 
of your hair and eyes, the tints of 
your complexion shall meet with 
gentle colourings that shall be to 
them like friends. No lurking 
enemy to your beauty shall haunt 
that room; place yourself where 
you will in it, you shall form a 
centre to a perfect whole.” 

Mrs. Silburn was not writing at 
all an amusing article; but she 
was looking very much amused 
while she wrote. Dr. Doldy did 


not recollect, or did not know, that 
was one of those superficial 


she 
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writers who can follow a conversa- 
tion and scribble away at the same 
moment. 

Ernestine made no reply at 
the moment, but a little 
access of colour came into her 
cheeks. Never was woman born 
yet who could resist a genuine 
compliment to her beauty. The 
sex has been too distinctly taught, 
through all the ages, the value set 
by man on personal appearance to 
be able to disregard it. If God 
implanted instinctive vanity in 
woman, she need not complain ; 
for without that the burden en- 
tailed upon her by the love of her 
lord and master for good looks and 
effective dress would have been 
probably too heavy to be borne. 
We find men _ every’ day 
following Dr. Doldy’s example: 
falling in love with a woman first 
for her beauty, and afterwards 
learning to appreciate her cha- 
racter. Being a woman, with an 
instinctive consciousness of these 
things, Ernestine must be forgiven 
for blushing a little when her lover 
so plainly revelled in the pictur- 
esque idea of her. 

“Tf you want to do anything so 
wonderful,”’ she said, “‘ pray do it 
without consulting me ; for I know 
very little about the hues of my 
complexion. I might hold myself 
up to ridicule among the uphol- 
sterers, for I should require a 
looking-glass every minute.” 

Mrs. Silburn had finished 
writing, and, folding up some 
papers, she advanced towards 
them. 

“I had no idea you had such 
artistic proclivities, Dr. Doldy,” 
she said. 

‘‘They were latent, Mrs. Sil- 
burn; Ernestine is developing my 
character.” 

Dorothy was putting on her 
hat and cloak, which she had 
evidently but very recently thrown 
off. 
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‘‘T am obliged to be very rude 
and run away,” she said. ‘I must 
take this article down to the Morn- 
ing Mail.” 

‘‘ Are they in a hurry for it?” 
asked Ernestine. 

‘“‘It is to go into type at once: 
I went in this morning, and found 
them in despair, for none of them 
seemed capable of handling the 
subject. 1 felt sure I could do it, 
with the help of some of my refer- 
ence books; and I expect to 
astonish them. I say I found 
them in despair—perhaps an un- 
initiated observer would not have 
detected it,” she added, laughingly. 
‘‘ When I had climbed the dark, 
dirty stairs this morning, my eyes 
were attracted by the spectacle 
of the editor, poker in hand, 
chasing the sub-editor round and 
round the room in the wildest way. 
I thought for a moment they had 
gone mad, but was reassured on 
receiving a wink from the sub, 
who is a most impudent little 
wretch, as he passed me. As I 
was only a contributor, they did 
not stop till want of breath com- 
pelled them, and so I had a 
charming opportunity of reflecting 
on the dignity of the English 
Press.” 

‘‘ Well, after all,” said Er- 
nestine, with a professional air, 
‘‘there was no great harm in that. 
I daresay a little exercise is very 
necessary, for literature is much 
too sedentary an occupation to be 
healthy.” 

‘‘ Bravo, Minerva Medica,” cried 
Coventry from some unseen re- 
treat. 

“Ah,” said Dorothy, drily, ‘if 
that were the worst of their doings 
I would forgive them without 
wanting a medical excuse. But 
it’s like wringing blood from a 
stone to get my money out of them 
—and they have an inner room 
where they hide from their 
creditors, each taking the respon- 
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sibility, as need arises, to swear 
that the other is out of town.” 

“TI thought,” said Ernestine, 
‘you were anxious to get work 
from them because they paid well.” 

“So they do, or at all events, 
can,’ she replied. ‘‘ They are 
backed by plenty of money. But 
they prefer spending it to paying 
contributors with it. Now I must 
be off; if I’m late my work will be 
wasted.” 

‘“‘T must go too,” said Ernestine. 
‘¢ Furnish my consulting-room how 
you will, only let it be tit for some 
other country than fairyland,” 
she said to Dr. Doldy, as she rose. 


’ 


Cuarpter XIV. 
AT THE HOSPITAL AGAIN. 


Dr. Dotpy found that he was right 
in thinking that, notwithstanding 
the proverbial wearinessof waiting, 
perhaps the six months of his court- 
ship would not be so very slow in 
dragging out theirlength. Winter 
had passed, and melted into its 
cruelly deceptive successor, spring, 
before he had realised its swift de- 
parture. East winds and untimely 
trosts scarcely arrested his atten- 
tion, for a glow which originated 
in his incorporeal being rendered 
his corporeal outer man almost 
impervious to such disagreeable 
incidents, thus making him into 
a flagrant contradiction of the 
doctrines of materialism. May 
flowers sprang up in defiance of 
chill spring, and gladdened Ernes- 
tine’s eyes, not, indeed, in shady 
woodland nooks, but on Covent 
Garden stalls, or massed upon 
hucksters’ carts, making a pas- 
sionate appeal to the dim eyes 
of street dwellers, by their 
wondrous glow and depth of 
sun-given colour. Once Dr. 
Doldy heard her say how much 
more she felt in sympathy with 
the garden flowers, which bring 


forth their delicate perfection in 
spite of scant sunshine and cutting 
winds, than with caged green- 
house blossoms. The next day 
her unfailing cluster of white 
scented flowers was composed of 
single hyacinths—much to the 
disgust of her cousins, who, as 
usual, watched its arrival. The 
seasons soon began to favour 
Ernestine’s love of natural out- 
door growth. The time seemed 
to pass so quickly over her head 
that she herself marvelled at its 
rapid passage when white June 
roses at last took the place of the 
winter exotics. Ernesfine’s reti- 
cence was of a strange order. 
She had never acknowledged 
these flowers by word or sign; 
yet they did more to strengthen 
her heart’s bondage and make 
vain the clashing of views and 
prejudices between the lovers, 
than anything else. They con- 
vincead her continually that in 
one part of the two natures 
between which they were the 
message bearers, there was a 
deep sympathy which could never 
be broken or destroyed. 

June—a month whose warm 
rains give life to the woodland 
ferns, whose soft sunshine fills 
the deep-hearted roses with the 
yearning to unfold and yield their 
beauty—this same June dragged 
on its weary way in London. The 
strengthening of summer only 
brought forth the greater evidence 
of the ever present existence of 
crowded restaurants and of certain 
favourite scents which occupy 
about the same relation to sweet- 
ness that piano-orgaus occupy to 
music. Laura Doldy, who had 
only visited London for a single 
day since Christmas in order to 
purchase summer fineries, was now 
away in Scotland among the ferns 
and heather. Even she, in her 
occasional little notes to her uncle, 
could not but give him a taste of 
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fresh air ; and then he would open 
his Shakespeare to wander once 
more into Arden with the melan- 
choly Jaques or fair Rosalind; or 
more often fell to considering 
into what uncivilised and nature- 
haunted region he would carry 
Ernestine when at last he should 
take the reins. It was unusual 
for Laura to absent herself so 
completely from home at this time 
of year; but he made no remark 
to her upon it, for he did not 
desire her society at the present 
time. He earnestly wished his 
own marriage to be over before 
Laura’s matrimonial difficulties 
should again become his respon- 
sibility. He sincerely hoped that 
she was successfully carrying some 
affair of the heart to an issue in 
the country, as she chose to re- 
main quietly there solong. If not, 
as she would certainly intend to be 
in London during July and August, 
he settled in his own mind that 
she must stay with an aunt, a 
certain Mrs. Honiton, her mother’s 
sister, who was admirably calcu- 
lated to further her in her plans. He 
was perhaps too much disposed to 
put the whole matter impatiently 
from him; it was so entirely out 
of harmony with his present state. 
But he knew that Laura must 
marry, and he gladly and hope- 
fully left her to her own general- 
ship. He felt himself justified, 
having Laura’s deed of gift, and 
feeling perfectly confident that she 
would marry, in making extensive 
preparations for Ernestine’s in- 
stalment in his house. The whole 
interior was redecorated, and en- 
tirely with the aim of making of 
it a becoming frame for the 
picture which continually filled his 
eye. Thisoccupied so much of his 
time and thoughts as his practice 
and Ernestine herself left un- 
employed; so that the summer 
wore on apace, and at last Laura 
wrote to say that she should be in 
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town in little more than a month, 
in order to be present if her uncle 
‘really did mean to get married 
in July!” 

Ernestine grew more silent and 
quiet in the midst of her aunt and 
cousins, who were daily increasing 
in their chatter over the approach- 
ing wedding. As she had to be 
married from their house she sub- 
mitted gratefully to their demon- 
strative kindness; but she was 
very glad of the long hospital 
hours which kept her amid real 
work. At home she felt oppressed 
by impending orange blossoms and 
white favours; and among her 
cousins, who delighted in discussing 
every detail, she sat silent, won- 
dering at her own daring in taking 
so quietly this new road in life. 
She grew afraid in the atmosphere 
of unnecessary accessories; their 
very frivolity filled her mind with 
the solemnity and danger of her 
new adventure. It overwhelmed 
her; she gladly escaped from it 
by redoubling her attentions in the 
hospital wards and forgetting her- 
self in the immediate necessities of 
others. 

One day Mrs. Marland, one of 
the house-surgeons, who had 
originally enlisted her sympathies 
in the hospital, came up to her. 

“Tt is but a little while now 
before your year expires, Dr. 
Vavasour; do you really mean to 
leave us at the end of it?” 

Ernestine held a baby in her 
arms; finding herself addressed 
by Mrs. Marland, she gave it back 
to its mother, and turned to 
answer. 

They were standing in a fa- 
vourite ward of Ernestine’s; one 
in which babies first stretched their 
lungs; one in which poor ladies 
came to have the skilled nursing, 
the quiet, the freedom from worry, 
which they could not get at home; 
and which are so much needed 
for both mother and child. 
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The long ward was divided into 
many little rooms. Ernestine was 
standing by the window, round 
which some convalescents had 
gathered. The mother who took 
the child from Ernestine’s arms 
sat on a low rocking chair. She 
took the babe with a look of 
affection and pleasure, the sun- 
shine of which fell half upon Er- 
nestine—half upon the child. She 
was a fair, ladylike woman, the 
wife of a struggling curate. Her 
brief holiday—for so it had seemed 
to her—would soon be over, and 
she would return to the heavy 
cares of parish and children and 
economical housekeeping. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Marland,” said Er- 
nestine, ‘‘I am really going to 
leave you. I am sorry, forI shall 
leave a great many friends here.” 

‘‘And I am sorry,” answered 
Mrs. Marland, emphatically. She 
said nothing more, for Ernes- 
tine was unusually uncommuni- 
cative, evenforher. Mrs. Marland 
knew very well that Ernestine’s 
avowed intention of commencing 
a practice of her own need not 
interfere with attendance at the 
hospital; therefore she supposed 
her friend to have plans which 
she did not wish to disclose. In- 
deed, Ernestine had not yet been 
able to bring herself to speak of 
her approaching marriage to any 
of her colleagues at the hospital. 
This arose principally from an 
extreme dislike to being gossiped 
about. She was very distinctly 
aware that her marriage with so 
well known a physician as Dr. 
Doldy would afford a topic of 
great interest to Mrs. Marland and 
certain other acquaintances. And, 
both for Dr. Doldy’s sake and her 
own, she shrank from its being 
thus discussed. 

So Mrs. Marland had to retreat 
from the field of inquiry no wiser 
than when she entered upon it. 
She changed the subject abruptly. 
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‘“‘ There’s a new patient come into 
this ward to-day,” she said. “I 
must go and see after her. She’s 
come here full soon, to my think- 
ing; but she is evidently nervous 
and scared about herself. It’s her 
first, so we must look well after 
her. She mustn’t stay alone in 
her room too much.” Mrs. Mar- 
land, who was a bustling woman, 
trotted off to the door of the new 
patient’s room, and went in. 
Ernestine was about to leave the 
ward, but a voice just then issued 
from a room close by, calling on 
Dr. Vavasour. Ernestine went in, 
to find a lady in distress over an 
ailing infant. She remained with 
her some few minutes, and when 
she came out again Mrs. Marland 
had returned to the group by the 
window. Ernestine ad business 
elsewhere, but she lingered a mo- 
ment, for the air was balmy and 
soft, and the group was a pleasant 
one to look at. This ward was 
appreciated to an extent little ex- 
pected when first it was opened. 
The rich lady can keep a doctor 
dancing attendance; can make it 
worth his while never to be out of 
the way while she is in danger ; 
or can, as many do, use his house 
as a hospital, leaving her own 
undisturbed ; she can have skilled 
nursing; while the poor woman 
in humble life has at least the 
appliances of vast charities at 
her disposal. But the poor lady— 
(who as a rule knows abso- 
lutely nothing herself of the laws 
and needs of motherhood, her 
education having been totally neg- 
lected with regard to that which 
is considered her highest function), 
—she must silently suffer, as well as 
her helpless infant, from second- 
rate medical knowledge, incom- 
petent nursing, and, very probably, 
from the semi-starvation which 
perce in many genteel homes. 
o wonder that, though out of 


the wide ranging ranks of the 
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great army of poor gentility but a 
scattered few cared to leave their 
homes and enter the hospital, yet 
those few were enough to keep 
the ward devoted to their use 
always full. 

It was one of Ernestine’s dreams 
that the spread of scientific nursing 
and the education of woman, who 
thuscould no longer errin ignorance 
and blindly wreck her own health 
and her child’s, would raise our 
deformed humanity, so that it 
might again stand strongly on its 
feet and, stretching its shoulders, 
give expansion to its cramped 
lungs, She worked ardently in 
her practical field; for she always 
held the idea that no reformation 
can come upon mankind unless the 
physical standard is raised as well 
as the moral. 

And, as she had a habit of 

going to the root of any matter in 
which she concerned herself, this 
ward always had an interest for 
her. The first efforts of the im- 
prisoned spirit to understand and 
control the puny, unintelligent, 
and often hereditarily depraved 
form into which it is born, formed 
continual subjects for her study. 
‘‘ Mrs, Aylmer is the new patient’s 
name,” said Mrs. Marland, aside 
to Ernestine ; ‘‘she is the wife of 
a poor artist, down in Hampshire ; 
quite a lady, indeed, a charming 
person. She is nervous about her- 
self—will you speak to her a 
moment, and reassure her? I 
think she is doing well enough.” 

Ernestine followed into a small 
a sitting-room in which the 

ady sat. ‘‘This is Dr. Vavasour, 
Mrs. Aylmer,” said Mrs. Marland, 
and left them together. Ernestine 
drew a chair beside her and sitting 
down, began to question her. 

Mrs. Aylmer lifted a pair of 
dark, languid eyes to Ernestine’s 
face, and answered her with chilly 
reticence. But this very soon gave 
way to the charm of her new 
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doctor’s manner; for, frigid and un- 
inviting as was Ernestine on many 
—perhaps most—social occasions, 
with a patient she had at her 
command measureless tact. The 
peculiar qualities which most 
doctors of the male sex have to 
acquire painfully are the very 
ones implanted in a woman’s 
breast. A woman can give 
sympathy—inspire confidence— 
wheedle out secrets—detect the 
inner meaning of a fleeting ex- 
pression with her intuitive eye. 
And all these things, as well as 
many other feminine qualities, are 
necessary to the successful prac- 
titioner. 

Mrs. Aylmer was by no means 
fond of her own sex: and above 
all, in the form of medical women. 
At any other time she would have 
eyed Ernestine askance and 
avoided her; but just then she 
needed sympathy, and was rather 
more humble than usual. Ernes- 
tine’s gentle manner conquered, as 
true gentleness will conquer ; and 
after the brief talk which the two 
had together, a certain pleasant- 
ness was established between them. 


CHAPTER XY. 
ABOUT NOTHING IN PARTICULAR 


“Tr is very beautiful, that un- 
finished painting which stands 
beside your easel. I have been 
admiring it ever since I have 
been in the room.” 

The speaker was.Ernestine. She 
was just rising to take her leave, 
after paying a professional visit 
to Miss Armine. 

Miss Armine had that remark- 
able feature which exists in a few 
women of the present generation. 
She believed in her own sex. And 
thus, when she had worked over her 
oil-paints from morning till night, 
denying herself fresh air and exer- 
cise until she fell ill, it appeared 
to her as quite natural that she 
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should turn for help to another 
woman, who, instead of studying 
art, had studied hygiene. So 
Ernestine, on her way home from 
the hospital, had called in at Miss 
Armine’s lodgings. She was re- 
ceived by a ghostly-looking pre- 
sentment of that young woman, 
in a room full of sketches and 
studies. One of these had fastened 
her attention by its unusual beauty. 

“And it is so annoying that I 
could not finish it,” said Miss 
Armine, in a discontented tone; 
“the tiresome man _ actually 
caught cold, though the room 
was kept so hot for him that 
we could hardly breathe in it.” 

“Then this is one of your art 
school studies ?”’ said Ernestine. 

‘““Yes; but it would have made 
something more. I should like to 
have used the study for a picture 
which was in my mind all the time 
I was painting it. But now Anton 
has taken cold, I can’t finish it 
sufficiently. He was such a splen- 
did model; he seemed like a statue, 
so motionless he sat.” 

Ernestine laughed. “It is 
curious,” she said, ‘“‘how any 
form of intensely absorbing occu- 
pation leads human nature into a 
sort of cruelty. My profession is, 
as I am inclined to think justly, 
abused for its secret cruelties of 
investigation: art follows in its 
wake in a milder fashion, by de- 
manding motionless living bodies 
to study from—a gentle form of 
torture. The musician ignores the 
miseries of his next door neigh- 
bour ; the more musical he is, the 
less is he penetrated by sympathy 
with his unmusical kind, although 
music is sang as the human- 
a es should think we 

t a that disregard for 
the comfort of others increases in 
proportion to the intensity of an 
absorbing idea in life. But, 
truly, when you are well again 
you must finish this.” 
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‘“‘T should like to,” said Miss 
Armine, with a sigh, ” but he won’t 
sit any more at the school, ’m 
afraid; and I could never afford 
to pay him to sit for me.” 

“And your imagination and 
memory would not carry you 
through ?” said Ernestine. 

‘No, indeed,” was the reply ; 
and Ernestine went away wonder- 
ing to herself at that literalness of 
art which, to her mind, reduced it 
almost to the level of an in- 
dustry. 

‘Ts she better?” It was Mrs. 
Silburn’s voice on the stairs.” I 
have brought her some jelly—but 
I cannot stay a minute, I must 
hurry home—so just wait for me, 
Ernestine, and we can walk to- 
gether.” 

She was down again directly, 
rather breathless. 

‘« Poor little woman,” said she. 
‘It is very lonely for her, in 
lodgings all by herself.” 

**Oh, she will very soon be bet- 
ter,” said Ernestine, “but it 7s 
dull for her; I almost wish she 
were bad enough to come into the 
hospital. I don’t think she would 
object; but I shall not suggest it, 
for it would only make her think 
herself worse than she is. The 
poor artists are beginning to ap- 
preciate the hospital, and from 
some of the homes of men of real 
talent and ability come sad stories 
of struggle and poverty. The 
wife of a young artist came in 
yesterday, into the maternity ward ; 
they live far away in the country, 
and have very limited means; I 
expect she would have been very 
ill if she had not come to us: 

rincipally from nervous fears. 

omen suffer so much at all times 

of their lives because they know 
so little.” 

‘‘And now I suppose you are 
going to wait on her, and nurse 
her till Dr. Doldy gets angry 
again and tells you you are 
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degrading the profession,” said 
Dorothy, half mockingly. 

“Qh, Mrs. Aylmer will not need 
much nursing at present,” said 
Ernestine, colouring a little. 

Dorothy referred to a recent 
scene which had taken place in her 
drawing-room, when Dr. Doldy 
tried again to convince Ernestine 
that she was a delicate possession 
entrusted to his care. She had 
refused altogether to be considered 
as such, much to his disgust. And 
now that the interval before her 
marriage was to be counted by 
rapidly passing weeks, it amused 
Dorothy considerably to see her 
struggles between the immediate 
sense of duty, and that inaction 
which comes upon the busiest 
natures just before any distinct 
event. 

Of course, as might be expected 
in Ernestine, the sense of duty 
conquered rather to excess. She 
nursed, she sympathised, she 
tended assiduously. Mrs. Aylmer 
came a great deal under her care: 
an elder physician saw her now 
and then, and later on would take 
entire charge of her case: but at 
present Ernestine looked after her. 
And although she did not get to 
know her any further or like her 
any better than on their first in- 
terview, she grew interested in the 
pathetic story of home troubles 
which gradually shaped itself 
during their intercourse. But 
Mrs. Aylmer, though pleasant and 
seemingly frank, plainly belonged 
to that un-philosophic average of 
oamehiak with whom Ernestine 
had little real sympathy: so that 
the pleasant feeling which had 
sprung up between them on their 
first meeting rather languished 
than increased. This was not the 
usual way with Ernestine and her 

atients; she did not quite like it, 
Put she could do nothing, for in 
addition to a dislike she felt for 
eertain sides of her patient’s 
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character, Mrs. Aylmer seemed to 
have put a cloud of reserve over 
herself, and to have just settled 
down to endure with resignation 
until her troubles should be over. 


Cuaprer XVI. 
ABOUT A DOOR-PLATE. 


‘‘ What on earth am I to do?” 
was Dr. Doldy’s conclusion to a 
speech which he had been making 
to Coventry Silburn in the privacy 
of the latter gentleman’s special 
snuggery. 

‘Give in,” replied Coventry, in 
oracular fashion. 

‘““Youdon’tmeanthatseriously?” 
said Dr. Doldy, with a despairing 
accent. 

‘-T do, indeed.” 

‘‘Good Heavens!” was all Dr. 
Doldy’s reply foramoment. Then 
he said, ‘‘ Don’t you know what it 
will bring on me? Don’t you know 
that Sir George Degener, who said 
that he would rather his daughter 
were in her grave than that she 
should pass an examination in 
surgery, so intolerable does it 
seem to him, is my intimate friend 
—in fact, you know, we play into 
each other’s hands: I can’t afford 
to lose his friendship—I can’t 
indeed. Besides, half my colleagues 
consider it positively immodest for 
a woman to enter the profession— 
my practice will suffer to a cer- 
tainty ; only think of the Duchess 
and some of those magnificent old 
ladies whom I attend—they will 
never get over it.” 

‘You have my advice,” said 
Coventry, calmly, in reply to the 
Doctor’s agitated exclamations. 

And all this was about a door- 
plate—positively, nothing more 
than a dvor-plate. But that door- 
plate, though a very small one in 
reality, had assumed perfectly 
gigantic proportions in Dr. Doldy’s 
eyes, for the simple reason that it 
was to bear upon it his wife’s 
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name with the letters M.D. there- 
after. 

‘¢'You can’t meanit,”’ said he, in 
reply to Coventry’s discouraging 
remark. ‘‘ You don’t realise my 
position. I must make you under- 
stand it: for unless you will try 
and bring her to reason, I don’t 
know what the result will be.” 

Coventry burst out laughing. 

‘¢ My dear Doctor,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ women can’t be brought to rea- 
son—not to what men call reason. 
Your view of the matter is reason- 
able to you; to you it seems not 
only disagreeable, but extrava- 
gant, for Miss Vavasour to begin 
a new practice under your roof, 
because it will probably injure 
your practice already formed. 
That view is clear as daylight 
to you; but Miss Vavasour won’t 
see it, because she doesn’t look at 
things in that way.”’ 

“But she might be made to see 
it, if anybody would shew it 
her.” 

‘Not a bit of it; she is a high- 
spirited woman, who has given the 
best years of her youth to the study 
of a profession in which she be- 
lieves woman’s influence and in- 
stinct to be necessary. She is not 
only practical but enthusiastic ; 
oa in addition to, as she says, 
justifying her existence by making 

erself useful to her neighbours, 
she has various theories and prin- 
ciples which she wishes to bring 
out to the world. If you expect 
a woman of her calibre to give up 
such a career as that which she has 
sketched out for herself because 
of the ridiculous or the monetary 
aspects of the affair, you have 
yet a good deal to discover in 
her.” 

“T expect I have,” said Dr. 
Doldy, with the oddest mixture 
of pride and ruefulness in his 
countenance. For, though he was 
angry at Ernestine’s determination 
in her own way, he was proud of 
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her through it all. Coventry knew 
that well enough, or he would not 
have spoken as he did. 

‘‘ And, positively,’ went on Dr. 
Doldy, ‘‘ she insists upon her con- 
sulting-room, which even you al- 
lowed to be beautiful, being dis- 
figured by various fittings which 
she has bought herself——” 

He was interrupted by Coventry’s 
laugh. ‘They won't spoil it, 
Doctor: they will just make the 
room fit her character. She is 
lovely, and she is practical. The 
room could never belong to her 
while it only made her look more 
beautiful.” 

‘‘ Silburn, you are incorrigible,” 
said Dr. Doldy, good-humouredly. 
““Treally expected some common 
sense from you, notwithstanding 
that you are a poet. But, 
seriously, do look at the matter 
from an every-day point of view 
and come to my rescue. I believe 
Ernestine will listen to you when 
she will to no one else.” 

‘‘That is possible,’ answered 
Coventry, ‘‘ simply because she 
knows Iam sincere. And, honestly, 
my dear Doctor, I could not be 
sincere in speaking of this—a 
door-plate more or less seems to 
me so perfectly immaterial.” 

** But it isn’t the door-plate ; it’s 
what the door-plate means.” 

“Well, if the door-plate means 
Miss Vavasour’s principles, I think 
she’s right to stick to it; for her 
principles are her object in life, 
the centre of her career.” 

“‘T see I must submit,” said Dr. 
Doldy, despairingly; ‘‘ you were 
my last hope, and if you won’t 
help me, I suppose I must follow 
in the wake of mankind generally 
and let love befool me.” 

“ Right, right, dear Doctor; and 
you will begin to find out some- 
thing about wisdom when you 
have submitted to the process of 
being made a fool of.” 

Dr. Doldy shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘Very pretty and very poetical, I 
daresay, all this: but there are 
realities in this world of ours 
which can’t be done away with. 
Ernestine, taking her place so- 
cially as my wife and not shocking 
any of my old-fashioned friends, 
might do me material service, but 
as it is, I confess the prospect is 
not pleasant. I don’t like these 
men to regard her as immodest 
and ‘advanced ’—I don’t like the 
ladies to whom she will have to be 
introduced, to look half doubtfully 
upon her as extraordinary. I allow 
I am coward enough to dread 
Laura’s wonder at a ladylike 
woman choosing such a profession ; 
as to her aunt, Mrs. Honiton— 
what she has to say about such 
things I know only too well.” 

‘Well, Doctor,” said Coventry, 
tranquilly, ‘‘if you can’t trust her 
to live down these opinions you 
speak of, you had better give up 
the enterprise even at the eleventh 
hour.” 

*« Ah,” said Dr. Doldy, rising, ‘I 
see you will not help me. I must 
make the best of my own folly: 
and be grateful that Heaven has 
granted it to me in such charming 
shape.” 

The Doctor gone, Coventry 
turned into the drawing-room, 
where Dorothy sat reading a very 
large book. 

‘What has it been all about ?” 
asked she, looking up. 

‘‘ Minerva Medica and her door- 
plate,” said Coventry. ‘He 
wanted me to try and shew her 
the worldly-wise view of the 
matter.” 

‘¢He should have come to me,” 
exclaimed Dorothy, scornfully ; 
“the idea of expecting anything 
like that from you.” 

“With all his worrying about 
these ridiculous difficulties,” said 
Coventry, who from the window 
had been watching Dr. Doldy’s 
carriage drive away, ‘‘he looks 
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younger than I have ever seen 
him; he is a young man again 
with all his life before him.” 

‘*‘T suppose Ernestine will get 
her own way?” said Dorothy. 

‘Oh, of course she will. He 
tries to get the upper hand, but 
he dare not risk a quarrel with 
her now.” 

‘‘So you think I may safely order 
my dress for the wedding?” 

“‘T think so; and may the gods 
provide us the wherewithal to pay 
for it.” 

‘‘ You have written that critical 
article for the Bi- Quarterly, haven’t 
you?” 

‘Yes; I finished it last night.” 

“Oh, well, then the Quarterly 
cheque will pay for it. I don’t want 
any of that for housekeeping.” 

Dr. Doldy, on his return, found 
a letter from Laura awaiting him. 
She wrote from Scotland, approv- 
ing the suggestion he had made 
that she should stay with her aunt, 
Mrs. Honiton, over the wedding, 
and, indeed, until Dr. Doldy should 
have returned from his honeymoon. 
The plan evidently pleased her, 
much to Dr. Doldy’s satisfaction. 
She told him that she was sick of 
the country, and would be very 
glad to get back to town, in- 
sinuating delicately, but very 
clearly, that nothing would have 
kept her in the country so long 
save the conduct of a promising 
love affair, which, however, she 
had found it necessary to break 
off. This reason for her continued 
stay in Scotland was quite what he 
had expected; but the conclusion 
to the tale brought a gentle sigh 
forth. He had much wished that 
Laura would emerge from this state 
of indecision, and present herself in 
London with a reasonable suitor in 
tow. 

But he soon put the letter aside, 
and forgot it, and everything but 
the fact that the interval which 
separated him from the troubles 
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and delights of a new state might 
now be measured by days. 


CuarTer XVII. 
‘‘MY NIECE, LAURA DOLDY.” 


ERNEsTINE was asked to try on her 
wedding-ring a day or two before 
that on which she was to be mar- 
ried, and, turning it round, won- 
dered to herself, with downcast 
eyes, how much of bondage might 
not lie in that little symbol. Look- 
ing up, she met Dr. Doldy’s gaze, 
and something in it made her say 
aloud, ‘‘ Not much, I think.” But 
she would not explain her enigma- 
tical speech. She was beginning 
to feel how terribly real the matter 
was, and she scarce dared trust 
herself to speak. 

At the hospital she had absorbed 
herself more than ever in her work, 
so that she might escape the con- 

atulations of her colleagues, who 

new well enough by now that she 
was to be married immediately to 
the well known Dr. Doldy. She 
had devoted herself to Mrs. Aylmer, 
and had given to her case such in- 
cessant attention as to greatly aid 
the rapidity of her recovery. She 
had cheered her in her convales- 
cence, conquering a certain dislike 
she felt for her, in order to impart 
vigour from her own healthful pre- 
sence and active mind. Mrs. Ayl- 
mer grew strong steadily under the 
auspicious surroundings and by 
the aid of a certain indomitable 
strength of constitution which lay 
hidden beneath a fragile appear- 
ance. This seeming fragility 
helped to strengthen a_ ten- 
dency, evidently natural, to 
make slaves of all who sur- 
rounded her. She quickly learn- 
ed to regard Ernestine as one 
appointed to do her slightest 
will. Ernestine did not rebel 
against this until Mrs. Aylmer 
was nearly strong enough to 
leave the hospital. Then, much 
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to that lady’s astonishment, she 
was comparatively deserted. Not 
altogether, however, for Ernestine 
had a habit of making studies 
of her patients; and there was 
one feature about Mrs. Aylmer 
which kept her attention upon 
her, although she would no 
longer be her slave. ‘This was 
the fact that Mrs. Aylmer ap- 
peared to take no interest what- 
ever in her child. She treated 
it apathetically, apparently hav- 
ing no dislike for it, but at the 
same time no affection. This per- 
plexed Ernestine, for she had 
thought Mrs. Aylmer only shallow, 
and shallow women have, as a rule, 
no lack of at least the physical 
mother-love. Ernestine often 
watched her when the babe was 
with her, and tried in vain to 
discover from her expression the 
secret of this peculiar apathy. 

At last Mrs. Aylmer was strong 
enough to go home; she said her 
husband was very anxious for her 
return and she must delay no 
longer. Her simple preparations 
were soon made, and a dark- 
skinned, voluble nurse came to 
fetch her and take charge of the 
baby. When they were starting, 
Mrs. Aylmer, meeting Ernestine 
in the ward, wished her an affec- 
tionate farewell, and thanked her 
for her kindness. Ernestine re- 
plied coldly, for she was regarding 
the baby, as it lay in its nurse’s 
arms, and wondering to herself 
whether it was indeed never to 
know any deeper mother-love than 
Mrs. Aylmer shewed for it. It 
was not a pretty babe; but still 
Ernestine’s heart yearned over it. 

It is, perhaps, a bad thing 
for a doctor to have a tender 
heart. Ernestine was unreason- 
ably haunted by that little baby 
face: and she was glad of the 
excuse, on her way home, to call 
and see whether Miss Armine 
were quite well again. Miss 











Armine did not expect her, and 
looking up as she entered, blushed 
suddenly a startled blush. She 
threw down some sewing she was 
engaged on and advanced to meet 
her visitor. 

“T did not expect you,” she 
said, ‘‘or I would not have had 
my room littered with dress- 
making. I suppose you have 
enough of that sort of thing at 
home just now.” 

“Why, yes,” said Ernestine, 
with a sigh. ‘Iam afraid I am 
very unappreciative: but really I 
think there would be more genuine 
romance in being married in a 
morning dress at the registrar’s 
office, than by a ceremony which 
necessitates all these flounces and 
furbelows and fittings-on. But you 
are making something pretty?” 

‘Well, I want to come and see 
you married, Dr. Vavasour; and 
positively I possessed but two 
shabby black dresses. So, as I 
would not be done out of my little 
dissipation, I have been stitching 
for myself.” 

‘‘ You buy your pleasure dearly,” 
said Ernestine, for Miss Armine 
looked very tired. 

‘Yes, we workers generally do. 
But after all, I daresay we prize 
the pleasure more than those who 
do not pay for it. At all events, I 
try to believe so, for I have always 
worked hard and always shall, I 
suppose.” 

rnestine went home, grave, 
but with Miss Armine in her mind 
instead of Mrs. Aylmer and her 
child. 

“This is such an artificial 
world,” she said to herself, as sit- 
ting in her little room she refreshed 
her eyes with the beauty of her 
white flowers. ‘‘ Why should not 
that poor girl, who works already 
too hard at her true work, blossom 
out naturally into appropriate dress, 
as these flowers clothe themselves 
in their beauty ?” 
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But her mind was soon dis- 
tracted. One of her pretty cousins 
rushed in, wild with excitement ; 
the wedding dress had come home, 
and, positively, Ernestine must 
come and try it on at once. So 
Ernestine, in smiling submission, 
was carried off, and was soon in 
the midst of a cluster of buzzing 
women. Her cousins combed out 
her soft hair, and fastened it up; 
then they put on the long white 
silk robe, which trailed its delicate 
folds upon the ground. Ernestine 
stood like a queen among them: 
and her cousins, who really loved 
her, though she puzzled and often 
shocked them, went into ecstasies 
over her appearance. But she, 
looking into the mirror, saw only 
the wonder in her own dark eyes: 
the awe and trembling of her soul 
shone out of them, and she lowered 
her lashes, feeling as though her 
inner self was writ too plainly 
there for her to dare to meet the 
gaze of others. 

What lay before her? What did 
this dress mean? She had left 
behind a piece of her life: she 
had done her last day’s work at 
the hospital. And only a brief 
space of freedom was left her, for 
but one day after the next and then 
she assumed the wedding-ring, and 
took upon herself the interpreta- 
tion of its meanings. 

She spent the first part of the 
intervening day in a species of 
apathy—a long dim dream. But 
in the afternoon she roused her- 
self, and dressing carefully, went 
down from her own little den, 
sacred to her dreams, to the draw- 
ing-room. For Dr. Doldy had 
told her that Laura had returned 
to town, and though too tired 
with her long journey to call 
before, would come with him that 
afternoon to make, her acquaint- 
ance. For this meeting Ernestine, 
half unconsciously, put on a sort 
of war-paint. She was only 
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anxious about one thing with Dr. 
Doldy’s friends and relations— 
that she should appear in their 
eyes ladylike and fashionable. A 
power of assuming this appearance 
and manner had long been her own 
refuge in the presence of persons 
disposed to regard her as “‘ extra- 
ordinary;” and she well knew 
how much her possession of this 
power delighted Dr. Doldy. So 
she called up her resources to-day, 
determined that his ward should 
receive her first impression of her 
simply as a woman accustomed to 
society. 

Ernestine’s capacity had been 
described by Mrs. Silburn as a 
power “‘of doing anything if she 
would but give her mind to it.” 
It was a fair definition: only 
many things she would not give 
her mind to. 

Having given her mind to pleas- 
ing Dr. Doldy to-day, she naturally 
succeeded. She was alone in the 
drawing-room when he arrived, 
her aunt and cousins having driven 
to Covent Garden on the vital 
business of dessert fruit. He 
thought at first, as he entered, 
followed by Laura, that the room 
was empty, but from the depths of 
an easy chair Ernestine rose, lay- 
ing aside a novel with which she 
had been endeavouring to amuse 
herself. She looked so womanly 
and so beautiful as she turned 
towards him that he forgot all 
about Laura for a moment, and 
was about to advance and tell 
irnestine that she was perfectly 
glorious. But he quickly re- 
membered that Laura awaited 
introduction, and pausing between 
them, he said— 

‘This is my niece, Laura Doldy.”’ 


Cuarprer XVIII. 
‘“ WHAT BURDEN BESIDES LOVE ?”’ 


Lavra had paused just behind her 
uncle; but now he had stepped 
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aside, and Ernestine’s eyes fell 
upon her. She was dressed with 
the utmost taste, and, though very 
pale, looked her best. Laura had 
paid a good deal of attention to 
dress and effect in her time, and 
she, too, intended to make an 
impression to-day. She certainly 
seemed to succeed. Ernestine’s 
eyes wandered in a bewildered 
way from Laura to her uncle, 
and she repeated his words as 
if trying to understand them— 
‘“‘ Your niece—Laura Doldy.” But 
this was over in an instant, and 
she bowed. Laura stepped for- 
ward with an embarrassed but 
ready" smile, intending to shake 
hands with her new relation and 
be amiably effusive after the 
approved fashion; but Ernestine 
had suddenly taken up her iciest 
manner. Laura flushed a little, 
and then grew paler than before ; 
she remained standing in silence. 

Dr. Doldy thought there might 
be a little embarrassment at first, 
but he could not understand why 
these two women should appear to 
petrify the moment they met. 
Surely they had not taken an 
instantaneous and mutual dislike ? 
He did not pause to wonder any 
more, however, for the silence had 
begun to feel awkward. He dex- 
terously interfered, and took the 
management of the situation: put 
Laura in one chair, and Ernestine 
in another, while he himself sat 
down between them and began to 
talk. 

Laura recovered directly, and 
gossiped prettily away about a 
thousand nothings: while Ernestine 
relaxed from her sudden petri- 
fication sufficiently to keep up a 
general conversation, which was 
led by Dr. Doldy for some half 
hour. He did not relish his posi- 


tion, however, for his quick sensi- 
bilities told him that there was 
something wrong between the two 
women which he could not hope 
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to understand. He did not puzzle 
himself much about it; for like 
most men who have long remained 
bachelors he regarded woman as a 
species of being which it were 
simply useless to attempt to under- 
stand on all occasions. Men are 
sometimes strangely reckless in 
their generalisations; especially 
about that other sex which they 
alternately admire and despise ; 
and perhaps the bachelor’s mode 
of generalising is less absurd than 
that of the married man, who is 
apt to believe all womankind made 
on the pattern of his own wife, 
either for good or ill. 

Dr. Doldy, being still a bachelor, 
took refuge in the bachelor’s creed 
on this particular occasion, and, 
concluding that it was of no use 
to try and make out why Ernes- 
tine did not respond to Laura 
rather more warmly, or to 
attempt to improve matters any 
further, he rose to go. Ernestine 
rose too, as Laura came forward 
to say good-bye; and standing 
there in her strong beauty, which 
paled Laura’s languid prettiness 
to insignificance, turned upon her 
with a sudden cold graciousness. 

‘Miss Doldy, they will bring 
me some tea in a few moments— 
will you not stay and have a cup 
with me? We ought to be better 
acquainted.” 

Laura looked her in the face, 
and, meeting the mask of amiable 
politeness which Ernestine pre- 
sented to her, acknowledged to 
herself, with a sudden sense of 
fear, that she had found her 
match. 

Her match, yes; but she was 
determined to prove that, as she 
had always held, no woman alive 
was more than her match. 

She answered with the utmost 
sweetness :— 

‘*T shall be so delighted. Uncle, 
I am sure you will excuse me?” 

“Certainly,” said Dr. Doldy; 
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and took his departure, more than 
ever convinced of the unintelligi- 
bility of womankind. 

The door closed upon him, and 
his steps were heard in the hall; 
the two women stood motionless. 
Thehall-door slammed behind him, 
and then Ernestine spoke. 

‘‘ What does this masquerading 
mean?” 

Laura only drew herself up and 
returned her gaze proudly. 

‘‘ What does it mean?” repeated. 
Ernestine, angrily. ‘‘ Are you Mrs. 
Aylmer or are you Laura Doldy ?” 

Perhaps Ernestine was allowing 
herself to be angry a little too 
soon. But then she was burdened 
with an innate hatred of deceit. 

““T am Laura Doldy,” was the 
answer, with an imperial intona- 
tion. And Laura drew up her 
little figure and folded her arms 
with a regal air. 

‘You mean that?” said Erner- 
tine, slowly, looking at her as if 
indeed trying to grasp her mean- 
ing; ‘‘youare not Mrs. Aylmer— 
not the wife of a poor artist in the 
country ae 

‘‘Certainly not,” said Laura, 
with a superior sort of smile. She 
altered her position as she spoke, 
putting one hand on the back of a 
chair which was close to her, and 
with the other opening out a large 
feather-edged fan and proceeding 
to fan herself languidly. The 
attitude was one of elegant in- 
difference; it was so well done 
that even Ernestine’s quick, ex- 
perienced eyes did not perceive 
that Laura had suddenly begun to 
flush and tremble, and to need 
some further support than that 
afforded by her own limbs. 
Ernestine, looking at her, only 
saw the indifferent heartlessness 
of the woman before her. 

‘“What have you done with 
your child?” she cried, hardly 
knowing what she said: for 
suddenly had risen before her the 
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vision of that baby face which had 
so plaintively appealed to her heart. 

‘That, at least, is my affair,” 
said Laura, shutting up her fan 
with a decisive click. ‘‘ And now if 
you have done questioning me, 
Dr. Vavasour, I will say what I 
have to say. You have become 
accidentally possessed of certain 
knowledge which must go no 
further than yourself.” 

“T don’t want to talk about 
your affairs,” said Ernestine, with 
a sudden horror, ‘‘ but I shall not 
bind myself to keep any such 
secret as this for you.” 

‘Oh, yes, you will,’ said Laura, 
coolly, looking, as she spoke, out of 
window at Mrs. Vavasour’s car- 
riage which had just drawn up to 
the door. . ‘‘ When I tell you that 
the keeping of this secret is of 
vital importance to my uncle I am 
sure you will keep it.” 

‘* What!” cried Ernestine, with 
a look that touched even Laura, 
“do you mean to say he knows of 
this ?”’ 

‘He knows nothing whatever 
of the whole matter ; the secret is 
mine—and yours: for if you do 
not keep it, both from him as well 
as from the world, you may bring 
ruin upon him.” 

Laura spoke low, but very 
clearly, though as she uttered the 
last words the handle of the draw- 
ing-room door was turned, and in 
an instant the door had opened, 
and Mrs. Vavasour and her 
daughters entered, chattering and 
laughing. Laura quickly saw 
that to be seen standing thus like 
two animals at bay would look very 
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odd, so she advanced at once and 
held out her hand to Ernestine, as 
though she had just risen to go. 

Ernestine introduced her to her 
aunt and cousins, who looked at 
her with keen interest, and Laura, 
after a moment or two of small 
talk, took her departure. Er- 
nestine followed her into the hall ; 
and there, though a servant stood 
holding open the front door for 
Laura, she spoke again :— 

‘‘When is this enigma to be 
explained ?—remember I make no 
promises.” 

‘‘Task you to make none: but 
by keeping silence you at least 
run no risks; and I warn you that 
the risks are greater than you 
suppose. You can have no reason 
for wishing to bring an unneces- 
sary and very great distress upon 
my uncle.” 

And so saying Laura gathered 
up her skirts and, with a smiling 
farewell for the benefit of the 
servant, tripped down the steps as 
if she carried a light heart within 
her. 

Perhaps she did: the causes 
which make some people happy 
being inscrutable to others. But 
notsoErnestine. She wentstraight 
to her own little room, and there 
shut herself up. ‘‘ To-morrow,” 
said she to herself, as she sank 
into her chair with a deeper 
weariness of limb than that ever 
induced by hard work. ‘To- 
morrow I put on that wedding- 
ring: what burdens shall I have 
taken on myself thereby besides 
that of love ?” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
OF SPACE. 


On the 17th of December last 
year, certain experiments were 
carried out at Leipsig by two dis- 
tinguished men of science, which 
are of the utmost importance in 
regard to our theory of the uni- 
verse. The means employed were 
extremely simple, consisting only 
of some pieces of string, sealed 
together at the ends; yet in order 
fully to appreciate the significance 
of the results arrived at, it is neces- 
sary to go back some two thousand 
years in the history of the world. 

None, perhaps, have so well 
apprehended the nature of science 
as Goethe, when he says that what 
he aims at is to discover such truth 
as is accessible to the ordinary 
understanding of men, and to 
work in such a way only as 
is adapted to ordinary powers. 
And this aspect of science has 
since his time but increased in 
importance, till now the canon to 
which all investigations appeal is 
no exclusive sense confined to a 
few only, and no authority or in- 
telligence vested in a limited class, 
but consists of facts which are not 
different in kind from the daily 
experience of every one, and ex- 
periments which can be carried 
out by anyone who is not hindered 
by the lack of mechanical skill. 

One consequence of this ten- 
dency of science is the extreme 
suspicion and prejudice with which 
any powers are regarded which are 
asserted to be peculiar to indi- 
viduals, and not the property of 
every one in a greater or less 
degree. 


Another consequence of this 
tendency is an impulse which, if 
any peculiar effect or power is 
proved to exist, strives to render 
it amenable to ordinary observa- 
tion, and instead of allowing it 
to be retained as a privilege of 
extraordinarily gifted persons, en- 
deavours to bring it down within 
the scope of the intelligence and 
sensation of the most ordinary 
persons. 

Dr. Zoellner is an eminent Ger- 
man physicist who has for long 
been associated in experimental 
and mathematical researches with 
the celebrated Weber. He has 
recently published a work entitled 
the ‘Principles of an Electro- 
dynamical Theory of Matter,” and 
by the investigations therein pub- 
lished he has been led to adopt a 
conception which has for some time 
been a subject of speculation 
amongst advanced mathematicians. 
He has, however, not confined 
himself to mere speculation, but 
has brought the mathematical idea 
into relation with the disputed and 
as yet incomprehensible phenomena 
that bear the not always suitable 
name of Spiritualism. What this 
conception is, and the historical 
development which has led to it, 
we shall strive to make clear. 
And in order to do so let us for a 
moment glance at a fragment of 
the history of science in which the 
same process of which there are 
hereindications has been completed. 
From the consideration of the 
closed chapter of history we may 
be enabled to read aright that 
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which is unfolding itself before our 
eyes. 

It was a discovery made either 
by Pythagoras or his school, that 
two similar strings, if of equal 
length, when stretched and struck 
gave the same note. If one string 
were twice as long as the other the 
octave sounded. If the lengths 
were as two to three, the fifth was 
heard. Here was one of the purest 
and highest satisfactions of the soul 
connected with a numerical rela- 
tion. What wonder, then, that the 
Pythagoreans associated simple 
numerical relations, wherever they 
occurred, with harmony? With 
this idea they sought everywhere 
for the proportions corresponding 
to the musical intervals, and 
wherever such were found a ray 
of light seemed to be cast on 
the constitution of the world. 
The pleasure produced by har- 
monious sounds was an end in 
itself, and might not harmony 
be the final cause of the 
universe? The search for this 
harmony prompted the labour 
of centuries, and culminated in 
Kepler’s discovery of the three 
daws of planetary motion. 

Now, science, as if in forgetful- 
mess,measures and weighs, and seeks 
for numerical relations of whatever 
sort it can find, but it is none the less 
a descendant of the Pythagorean 
search for harmony. In this case 
we see an ideal consideration, 
which would now be considered 
mystical and fruitless, leading first 
ot all to discoveries and afterwards 
to the central method of science. 

Let us now turn to those ideal 
considerations and mystical views 
of antiquity to which Dr. Zoellner 
affiliates his scientific theories. 

From the earliest times there has 
been a tendency to regard the 
world as no absolute reality, but 
asa phantom andshow. According 
to one school of Greek philosophy, 
the aim of the intellect was to rise 
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above the illusionary world of 
sense to a higher and eternal 
world, wherein was nothing cor- 
ruptible and evanescent. 

‘‘Imagine,’’ says Socrates, ‘a 
number of men living in an 
underground cavernous chamber, 
with an entrance open to the 
light, extending along the entire 
length of the cavern, in which 
they have been confined from 
their childhood, with their legs 
and necks so shackled that they 
are obliged to sit still and look 
straight- forwards, because their 
chains render it impossible for 
them to turn their heads round; 
and imagine a bright fire burning 
some way off, above and behind 
them, and an elevated roadway 
passing between the fire and the 
prisoners, with a low wall built 
along it, like the screens which 
conjurers put up in front of their 
audience, and above which they 
exhibit their wonders. 

T have it, Glaucon replied. 

Also figure to yourself a number 
of persons walking behind this 
wall, and carrying with them 
statues of men and images of 
other animals, wrought in wood 
and stone, and all kinds of 
materials, together with various 
other articles, which overtop the 
wall; and, as you might expect, 
let some of the passers-by be 
talking, others silent. 

You are describing a strange 
scene and strange prisoners. 

They resemble us, I replied. 
For let me ask you, in the first 
place, whether persons so confined 
could have seen anything of 
themselves, or of each other, 
beyond the shadows thrown by 
the fire upon the part of the 
cavern facing them ? 

Certainly not, if you suppose 
them to have been compelled all 
their life-time to keep their heads 
unmoved. 


And is not their knowledge of 
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the things carried past them 
equally limited? 

Unquestionably-it is. 

And if they were able to con- 
verse with one another, do you not 
think that they would be in the 
habit of giving names to the ob- 
jects which they saw before them ? 

Doubtless they would. 

Again, if their prison-house re- 
turned an echo from the part 
facing them, whenever one of the 

assers-by opened his lips, to what, 
et me ask you, omar they refer 
the voice, if not to the shadow that 
was passing ? 

Unquestionably they would refer 
it to that. 

Then surely such persons would 
hold the shadows of these articles 
to be the only realities. 

Without a doubt they would.” 
(Plato, Republic, vii. 1. Tr. 
Davies and Vaughan.) 

The rest of the passage is too 
long to insert here, but the 
argument which Socrates pursues 
is that the intelligence reveals an 
existence which is to the ordinary 
mundane existence as the realities 
outside are to the shadows in the 
prison cave. 

Here is an idealist’s speculation, 
and one which seems to run counter 
to science, and for ages has been 
held so. Yet there are not want- 
ing facts which suggest or sup- 
port it. 

For instance, how is it that of 
two men one has an _ intellectual 
life which is his principal glory, 
another is sunk in mere bodily 
existence? Or, as Dr. Zoellner puts 
it in more modern terms: How 
is it that of two embryos identical 
as far as their space existence is 
concerned, the one develops into 
a man, the other into an ape, 
unless there is some mode of 
existence beyond the one familiar 
to our physical consciousness, in 
which mode of existence the 
embryos are different ? 
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This view of the senses, and of 
a superior world continued to 
be held with unabated intensity 
through the Middle Ages, and 
despoiled of its philosophic hue 
appeared as a belief in magic and 
ghosts. It was thought that there 
were powers beyond and different 
from those of which men were ordi- 
narily conscious. Witches could 
affect the objects of their malignity 
atadistance. The soul could leave 
the body. The body itself could 
pass mysteriously from place to 
place. 

And in quite modern times we 
have all the conflicting evidence of 
the wonders of Spiritualism. 

Let us now turn to some very 
simple] considerations. 

In astraight line two points only 
can be taken at an equal distance 
from each other, for if a third 
is placed it must be further from 
the one than the other, or else 
be at a less distance from both 
of the others than they are from 
each other. 

But on a sheet of paper three 
points can be placed (at the 
corners of an equilateral triangle) 
which are equi-distant from one 
another. 

It is also possible to place four 
points at equal distances from one 
another, though not on the paper. 
The fourth point must be held 
above the plane of the paper, so as 
to form the apex of a pyramid. 

Hence naturally the question 
occurs: Is it possible to place five 
points at equal distances from one 
another? This cannot be done in 
space as we know it. 

Again, take two points on a 
piece of paper, the only way to 
pass from one to the other on the 
paper is by a line drawn on the 
paper joining them. If the points 
were conscious and could move, 
but had no consciousness of exist- 
ence except on the paper; if they 
could not conceive what it was to 
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leave the plane of the paper, or 
what was up and down, however 
the paper might be bent, their 
idea of going towards each other 
would be to keep along the surface 
of the paper. 

In fact, the paper could be so 
bent that they were exactly 
adjoining each other, and yet 
supposing their consciousness to 
be so limited they would conceive 
themselves as distant as ever. 

If for a moment one were trans- 
ferred through the small space 
which separated it from the other 
point, it would imagine that it had 
traversed the whole line on the 
paper. 

The question naturally suggests 
itself: Is there any similar mode 
in which two beings in space 
could really be in juxtaposition 
although, as far as their conscious- 
ness were concerned, there would 
be a distance between them ? 

And the answer is a very 
abstract one. If there were a mode 
of existence which is to our space 
existence as our space existence 
is to the case we have supposed of 
beings existing on a surface only, 
such a proximity would be possible. 
And also if there were a space 
which is to our space of three 
dimensions as our space of three 
dimensions is to a plane surface 
which is of twodimensions, it would 
be possible to arrange five points 
at equal distances from one 
another. 

It is impossible for us at present 
to represent such a mode of 
existence to ourselves, we can only 
barely conceive that it may be 
possible. But the number and 
variety of the indications that 
offer themselves compel con- 
jecture to outstrip experience ; and 
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in addition to the cases already 
taken, it may be worth while to 
allude to the query that presents 
itself on the threshold of arith- 
metic to every intelligent person. 
A straight line, three feet long, 
multiplied by another of the same 
length, is said to give nine square 
feet; multiply by another line 
likewise three feet long, and the 
auswer is twenty-seven. What? 
—twenty-seven cubic feet. Mul- 
tiply again by a line three feet 
long, and the answer is eighty-one, 
—but what? There is no notion 
attached to this number eighty- 
one, and although the fourth 
power is used in algebra, it has 
remained blank in meaning. If, 
however, there were conceived to 
be a fourth dimension in space, 
this difficulty would vanish. 

The great merit of Dr. Zoellner’s 
inquiry is that he has brought the 
whole question down to a practical 
issue. 

Suppose a cord to be lying out- 
stretched on a smooth table; a 
loop can be made in it in the 
following way:—One end is 
moved round in a circle, passed 
over the middle of the cord, and 
then made to point in the direction 
in which it originally was. More 
or less of the cord has been bent, 
and there is no sharp angle, but 
there has been a motion round 
360°, or four right angles im the 
plane of the paper. By such a 
motion, when the end is free, a 
loop can be formed. But if the 
ends are tied together no loop 
can be formed in that way. An 
experiment will easily shew that 
such is the case. * 

There is, however, another way of 
forming a loop which can be carried 
out when the ends are joined :— 





finitely small. 


* For theoretical strictness, the cords must be supposed to be infinitely thin, and 
thus. in their crossing one another, the digression into the third dimension is in- 
For fuller discussion of this point and its bearing on the question 


of the knot in space, Dr. Zoellner’s papers should be consulted ; the most accessible 


is an abstract in the current number of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 
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If two points on the string are 
moved together, so that the part 
between them forms a curved line 
on the table, in the form of a letter 
S with elongated upper and lower 
strokes, it is easy to form a loop. 

For if the middle stroke of the § 
is held and the upper part lifted 
off the table and bent over till it 
lies on the lower part, it will be 
seen that a loop has been formed. 

What is necessary, then, in order 
to accomplish this, is that the string 
should be lifted out of the plane of 
the table into another dimension 
than that in which it was lying at 
first. 

Hence the same result is pro- 
duced in two ways: first, by a 
motion round of the free end in 
one plane, secondly, by a motion 
out of the plane when the ends are 
tied. Hence to a being that was 
only conscious of existence on a 
plane, the production of a loop in 
a string the ends of which were 
tied, would indicate the existence 
of another dimension in addition 
to those of which he was conscious. 

Is there any experiment that 
ean be tried which has a similar 
relation to us in our three dimen- 
sional space ? 

Dr. Zoellner asserts there is. 

A knot can be tied in a piece of 
string if the ends are free, by 
making a loop, and then moving 
the end round in a circle, which 
stands up from the plane of the 
loop, so that the end passes through 
the loop. But if the ends of the 
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string are tied a knot cannot be so 
formed. The case is similar to 
that of a loop in a string which 
lies in one plane, and has its ends 
joined. As in that case the loop 
is produced by a departure from 
the two dimensions of the plane, 
so in the case of the string in space 
a knot can only be produced when 
the ends are joined by a departure 
from the three dimensions of space 
to a fourth. 

Or, to put it in another way, it is 
not conceivable that a knot can be 
produced, but if a knot were pro- 
duced it could only be effected by 
a motion out of the three known 
dimensions of space into a fourth. 

But Dr. Zoellner asserts that 
such a knot has been produced, 
and not only one but several. 

A cord was tied at the ends, 
sealed, and in the doubled portion 
knots were formed, in the presence 
of a medium, or psychic. 

‘While the seal alwaysremained 
in our sight on the table, the un- 
knotted cord was firmly pressed by 
my two thumbs against the table’s 
surface, and the remainder of the 
cord hung down in my lap. Ihad 
desired the tying of only one knot, 
yet four knots were formed after a 
few minutes in the cord.” 

To what degree of conclusive- 
ness the experiments here described 
are entitled it is the province of 
scientific men to judge, and 


doubtless before long they will 
be subjected to a severe examina- 
tion in many quarters.* 





widely conclusive ; for though there is no shadow of a reason for doubt of Dr. 
Zoellner and his friends, the seal in the cord is apt to raise suspicion, as suggestive 
of the conjurer’s mode of distracting attention from the real centre of action. 
Let a number of endless cords be provided (the well known Victoria Blind 
cords would answer admirably), and forwarded to two or three chemists of 
repute, to be marked by them for future identification, and dipped in any colour- 
less liquor that might commend itself to them, say, for instance, a solution of galls, 
alum, arsenic, or any convenient chemical preparation. The cords might then be 
used for experiment, and returned to the chemists, who could easily certify, by 
immersing them in a suitable dye (which would stain only what had been 
previously treated), whether they had remained undisturbed in every fibre 


throughout the process.—ED. 
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In order to understand the point 
of view from which Dr. Zoellner 
was led to approach this subject, 
it is necessary to sketch in outline 
Weber’s investigations, on which 
Dr. Zoellner’s book is based. 
Weber adopts what Du Bois Ray- 
mond so happily calls the astro- 
nomical theory of matter. That 
is, that as the universe of which 
the earth forms a part consists of 
spherical bodies attracting one 
another, and moving with different 
velocities about one another, so he 
supposes that the elementary con- 
stituents of all bodies are atoms 
in motion about one another, and 
in the case of permanent bodies in 
the state of motion which is 
represented by the vibration of 
the pendulum of a clock—a motion 
which is constant. 

In so far he does not depart 
from the most generally received 
theories, but inasmuch as he intro- 
duces considerations drawn from 
the science of electricity his views 
are novel, 

That there are two sorts of elec- 
tricity which attract one another 
is well known; and the laws of 
attraction and repulsion of quan- 
tities of free electricity have been 
worked out. 

But the case is not so simple 
when the behaviour of two currents 
to one another has to be explained. 

A current of electricity consists 
of equal quantities of positive and 
negative electricity, which move in 
opposite directions along a con- 
ductor. Hence at any point there 
is no free electricity, and conse- 
quently no attraction or repulsion 
between two currents would be 
exercised. And yet it is a fact 
that two currents do repel or 
attract one another. 

Here is a contradiction between 
observation and theory. 

Weber solves it in the following 
manner. 

The attraction between two cur- 
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rents can be measured and ex- 
pressed mathematically. Weber 
takes this expression, and by trans- 
forming it from the usual form in 
which it is given shews that the 
attraction between the two currents 
depends on the velocities with 
which the quantities of electricity 
move. 

Here is the key which he applies 
to the whole theory of electricity :— 
He assumes that atoms of elec- 
tricity exist in the same way that 
atoms of matter exist, and that 
two electrical atoms attract or 
repel one another according to (1) 
their quantities, (2) the distance 
between them, and (3) the rate 
at which they move toward or away 
one another. Experiments 
have not yet been made which 
confirm or disprove this assump- 
tion; but the consequences on 
the theory of electricity are very 
interesting and important. 

In the first place, it breaks down 
the separation which had previously 
been held to exist between static 
and dynamic electricity, and as it 
is in this connection that the in- 
vestigations of Dr. Zoellner which 
form the subject of this paper 
have been carried out, it will be 
sufficient if we confine ourselves to 
this one point. 

Weber proves mathematically 
that if his law of electrical attrac- 
tion be assumed, there are two 
cases of motion of electrical atoms 
of the same kind of electricity. 
He considers, first of all, two 
electrical atoms distant from one 
another and moving slowly. They 
will approach to within a certain 
distance, and then will recede for 
ever. 

Next he takes the case of two: 
electrical atoms which are very 
near and moving very rapidly. They 
will come right up to one another, 
and, according to the mathematical 
theory, which has no pre-supposition 
to the contrary, pass through one 
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another and separate in the oppo- 
site direction. But only a small 
distance, for almost immediately 
they will begin to approach one 
another again, pass through one 
another and recede on the same 
sides as they were at first. Then 
they will approach again, and go 
on vibrating in this way for ever. 
Again, in the case of two atoms of 
opposite kinds of electricity, Weber 
proves that they will, in every 
case, vibrate to and away from one 
another, but without coinciding or 
passing through one another. For 
the purpose which we have in view 
the paradoxical case of the two 
atoms which penetrate one another 
is of the most importance, but it is 
worth while to mention the 
explanation which is drawn from 
these motions of the production of 
electrical currents. 

Weber supposes that in bodies 
the atoms of electricity are in com- 
bination with the material atoms, 
and, like them, in motion. He in- 
vestigates the motions of these 
associated electrical and material 
atoms in space, and finds that they 
will perform rotations round one 
another. 

In a conductor not exposed to 
any electro-motive force, that is, a 
force which, such as a battery, pro- 
duces a current, these rotations are 
circular; but the effect of the 
electro-motive force is to make the 
circles elongate into ellipses, and 
at one time for the particle bearing 
electricity to be comparatively very 
distant from the existing force, at 
other times to approach it. At 
both the extremities of this orbit 
the material particle will throw off 
the atom of one sort of electricity, 
and take up an atom of another. 
A large number of the particles of 
the conductor acting in this way, 
there will be a transterence of the 
two kinds of electricity in opposite 
ways along its length, and so a 
current will be established. 
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The coincidence of this view with 
Ampére’s doctrine of the existence 
of small circular currents in bodies 
is noteworthy, and forms one of 
the most interesting parts of 
Weber’s theory. 

But to return to the case of the 
two electrical atoms which en- 
counter one another and pass 
through one another. 

It is obviously an unimaginable 
process. 

And there is also another dif- 
ficulty affecting the whole theory, 
which is this: How can an atom 
act on another which is ata 
distance from it and to which it 
has no means of conveying its 
influence ? 

This is a consideration which has 
much occupied the attention of 
scientific men of late, ani there 
is much division of opinion on the 
subject. 

How can an atem act where it is 
not? asks Dr. Zoellner, and re- 
plies that in a certain sense it is 
where it. acts. The influence of 
an atom extends to all its neigh- 
bours, and in a less degree to more 
distant atoms, and in a certain 
sense extends throughout the 
universe. And if, then, the in- 
fluence of any two atoms exists at 
any point of space, what is there 
to excite our wonder if the centres 
of this influence may coincide or 
pass through one another? 

And here he enters into a specu- 
lation which we may try to convey 
by an illustration, though it must 
be taken merely as an illustration. 

Suppose people moving about in 
a large room and their shadows to 
be thrown on the wall by a light 
on one side; and let us suppose 
that they are moving according 
to a certain law. That we may 
imagine a law let us suppose 
that they are moving in a dance. 
The shadows on the wall then 
move, they approach, recede, and 
a law can be traced in them also. 
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But what will happen when two 
of the performers meet, circle round 
one another, and go off in opposite 
directions ? 

The shadows on the wall will 
seem to coincide with one another, 
to pass through one another, and 
continue their course. 

And the question that this sug- 
gests is, of course, the one: Is 
there any mode of existence which 
is to the one we know in space as 
the existence of the performers in 
the dance is to their shadows on 
the wall ? 

If there were, there would be no 
impossibility in the assumption 
of two atoms penetrating one 
another, which Zoellner’s theory 
demands ; for the electricities them- 
selves might pass one another, as 
the dancers pass in the dance, and 
as their shadows seem to penetrate 
one another, so the electricities, as 
known in our ordinary space, would 
seem to pass through one another. 
It is not necessary to point out the 
analogy of this illustration with 
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that which has been quoted from 
the ‘‘ Republic” concerning the 
cave. 

We can but admire the ingenuity 
which has brought down these old 
and constantly recurring specula- 
tions to a test so simple and so 
capable of being made decisive. 

In conclusion, we would for a 
moment suppose the hypothesis of 
another dimension to be true. In 
such a case, what would be 
the result? We should perhaps 
get to have a somewhat 
different apprehension of space ; 
but it would still be of space, 
and although much might seem 
possible which is now held to be 
impossible, the conditions of our 
perception would still be space 
and time. A spiritual element 
cannot be introduced into nature 
by an alteration of our notion 
of space, nor removed by an ex- 
pression of existing phenomena in 
terms of matter and force, but 
must be sought for in the facts 
themselves. 
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MIDDLE CLASS DESTITUTION. 
No. IV. 


By Ausacer Hay HItt. 


WE have in the three preceding 
papers called attention to some of 
the more obvious symptoms of 
what we have ventured to designate 
Middle Class Destitution. It re- 
mains for us in the present 
paper to indicate what seem 
to us some of the most ob- 
vious palliatives and remedies. 
In undertaking this last and most 
difficult part of the task assigned 
us, we must at once admit that we 


expect little from what are now pro- 
verbially known as heroic remedies. 
As the disease has been slow and 
subtle in its growth, and is now 
diversified in its character, so also 
we fear must many of the remedies 


be slow and various. There is, 
however, one great and cardinal 
principle which may be laid downat 
the commencement of the treatment, 
be that treatment in detail what it 
may: the principle, namely, that 
any service which may be offered 
or accepted in reduction of this 
middle class destitution must be 
so offered or accepted without the 
slightest consideration of any class 
distinctions, which may at first 
sight seem to be all important to 
the individuals concerned. In the 
long run, the labour market can 
admit no respect of persons. It 
must be recognised simply as an 
exchange for commodities, accord- 
ing to the demand for such com- 
modities, and rto subtle distinctions 
according to Burke, Lodge, or other 


assessor of gentility, will in the 
end be of any avail against the 
one simple question as to whether 
or not the individual seeking work 
knows how to do it, and is willing to 
do it to the best of that knowledge. 
Thiselementary and essential lesson 
is, however, if our experience is to 
be of any service to us in the 
solution of the difficulty, the most 
hard of all for the middle class 
destitute to understand and ap- 
preciate. ‘‘Some light sort of 
work such as a gentleman can 
undertake,” ‘‘some appointment 
not inconsistent with a polite edu- 
cation,” ‘some post in which no 
menial duties are required.” Such 
and the like are the monotonous 
indications and the ignorant mis- 
appreciation of their own cases 
which characterise the generally 
useless advertisements which ap- 
pear in our papers from day to 
day. That a luxurious and waste- 
ful age has created a multitude 
of what we may describe as 
excrescent employments, having no 
real and vital connection with the 
growth of the world’s larger and 
better life, we will not here at- 
tempt to deny, but assuming all 
such demands speedily and suit- 
ably met, no palpable impression 
would even then have been made 
on the mass of unemployed beings 
with half-developed instincts and 
faculties who now constitute the 
main ranks of the middle class 
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destitutes. It appears to be the 
general and primary faith of the 
unemployed gentleman that his 
true position is that of a secretary 
to a MP. or a limited liability 
company. Buteven a hurried glance 
at the pages of Sir H. Taylor’s 
“Statesman,” or Sir A. Helps’ 
“Organisation in Daily Life,” 
might speedily convince such an 
one, if he were capable of con- 
viction on any serious subject, 
that it is not in every one to be 
even a secretary to a M.P., let 
alone the question of the limited 
liability company, which, notwith- 
standing the multitudinous and 
mushroom growth of such institu- 
tions, still implies some elementary 
knowledge of business life and busi- 
ness habits. Let the middle class 
destitute, then, whether male or 
female, take it for granted at once 
that his or her birth and blood 
will under ordinary circumstances 
avail but little in the race for 
work, if the real conditions of 
success are absent. Assuming, 
however, the latter to be present, 
we believe that the gentleman or 
gentlewoman would, if only the 
necessary energy were forthcoming, 
be little, if indeed at all, preju- 
diced in the search for employ- 
ment as now opening up in the 
complicated maze of modern life. 
It is, indeed, in this belief that we 
have cherished the hope that some 
practical hints may be thrown out 
in this paper towards lightening 
the heavy burden of the middle class 
destitution with which we are now 
dealing, but to be of any service to 
those primarily concerned it is 
above all things essential that they 
should wipe out at once from their 
minds and memories the ‘ad miseri- 
cordiam”’ associations with which 
they have hitherto entangled the 
simple market question of employ- 
ment. Admitting, then, that the 


fact of what is known as gentle 
and blood is no 


birth impedi- 
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ment, if not indeed a certain in- 
direct advantage, in the taking up 
of employment, where, it may be 


asked, are the avenues of work 
which are not already thronged 


and overcrowded in the way al- 
luded to at some length in the first 
of these papers? We would reply 
that even on the general issue we 
are by no means certain that with 
a more reasonable standard of living 
and habit amongst its members 
that any of the great occupations is 
at the moment actually over- 
crowded in the sense of being un- 
able to receive new and he¢z althy 
members. So far as the highest 
of all professions is concerned, that 
of the Church, a very cursory glance 
at any of the ecclesiastical papers 
will shew that the supply of young 
ecclesiastics is by no means equal 
to the demand, and the increase of 
the Episcopate and the correspond- 
ing extension of lay help seem to 
denote still further openings in this 
direction. We have elsewhere 
referred to the special qualifica- 
tions which are at any rate as- 
sumed in connection with this 
branch of work, and which, there- 
fore, in one sense take it out of 
the lower regions of pure supply 
aud demand in the ordinary market 
sense. Nevertheless, so great diver- 
sity of opinion now exists in the 
Churches, and so daily broadening 
is the stream of thought that flows 
through them, that there is cles arly 
room for teachers even in this, 
the highest of all our schools. 
When, however, we come to school 
teaching as it is more generally 
understood, the opening for unem- 
ployed labour, if rightly trained, 
and appreciative of the dignity of 
its task, seems still more obvious, 
and it has often been a matter of 


surprise to us that gentle-born 
men and women, content enough 
to teach gratuitously in the stuffy 
a ‘mosphere of the town or village 
Sunday-school, have shewn them- 
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selves unwilling to undertake 
trained and paid service under the 
larger, and certainly more sanitary 
conditions of our School Board 
schools. 

A beginning has, we know, been 
made in this direction, so far as 
women are concerned; but it is 
as yet almost an infinitesimal 
experiment in the midst of a vast 
field of otherwise occupied ground. 
It is, we know, a difficult matter 
to ascertain with any great degree 
of accuracy the shifting supply 
and demand in this vast and still 
somewhat novel region of work ; 
but we believe we are right in 
saying that not only is there a 
large and growing demand for 
both pupil-teachers and teachers, 
but that this very uncertainty of 
condition is largely resultant from 
the now capricious way in which 
the service of the School Board 
is entered and left by the classes 
which now offer themselves for 
employment. Continual vacancies 
are created by the withdrawal or 
diversion of the teachers by mar- 
riage and otherwise from the ranks 
of the educational staff, and we 
‘annot help thinking that a more 
settled frame of mind might be 
secured in the teachers if more 
members of the middle class 
would recognise the dignity and 
accept the duties of this depart- 
ment of work. It will, no doubt, 
be argued by some that there is 
no such dearth of teachers as to 
make elementary teaching a large 
outlet for our unemployed middle 
class, and that those who have 
now and hitherto taken up the 
work cannot be fairly thrown 
back on the market with any 
greater justice than the new ones 
can be introduced to it. It 
must, however, be borne in 
mind, despite what active agi- 
tators in trade societies may 


say to the contrary, that there is 
1n0 


real over-supply of good 
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mechanics in the country at the 

prevent day, and recent collisions 

vetween employers and employed, 

involving in their outcome a resort 

to the importation of foreign 

labour, sufficiently denote that 

without entering on the difficult 

question of ‘‘ necessary wages,” 

there is still plenty of room 

for the ‘good workman” in 

England as well as in her Colonies. - 
It must be the experience of al- 
most every reader of these papers, 

that it is a difficult matter, even in 

our larger towns, to obtain at an 

hour’s, and sometimes, indeed, at 
several days’ notice, a competent 
“ allround” or jobbing workman, 
whilst, apart altogether from the 
question of following a trade for 
livelihood, there can be no doubt 
that a knowledge of elementary 
industrial life would be attended 
with household economies of very 
perceptible value to vast numbers 
of our now helpless and ignorant 
middle class. The necessity of 
technical education in its truest 
sense is now, though late, forcing 
itself upon the attention of 
our most enterprising educational 
bodies; and iwthin the last few 
days the Council of University 
College has announced its inten= 
tion of following the lead of 
King’s College, and establishing 
a School of Practical Engineer- 
ing, with a well-paid professor 
at its head. Apart altogether 
from the larger works of con- 
struction, as represented by 
engineering, there is a growing, 
and indeed almost limitless field of 
occupation in the arts which now 
minister to the comforts and luxu- 
ries of our complicated modern 
life. Some of the more ad- 
venturous ladies of our time have 
already essayed to lead the way in 
cultivation of the decorative house- 
hold arts as a means of livelihood. 
Even assuming, then, that the pro- 
vince of elementary teachers were 
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hereafter more largely occupied by 
the social class somewhat superior 
to that which now possesses it, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
those who were dispossessed, or 
rather diverted from this field of 
work, would look long or in vain 
for new fields to conquer. Our 
suggestion of elementary school 
teaching as one of the most obvious 
outlets for middle class workers, 
is made on the assumption that 
a more sensible and economical 
standard of living is cultivated in 
the middle class, orthat section of it 
which is primarily concerned in our 
present inquiry. The theory com- 
mon amongst middle class desti- 
tutes that ‘‘a gentleman cannot live 
upon less than £300 a year,” 
which is still cherished in view of 
the» liberal allowances made by 
country gentlemen and others to 
their sons, must be at once and 
for ever dismissed if the finding of 
occupation at home as a remedy 
for middle class destitution is to 
be anything more than a sugges- 
tion. The Spartan economies, 
and still healthy frames of many 
of the self-made men of these 
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and other times, must be the only 
arguments in reply to the certainly 
alleged impossibility of living 
within the income of the pupillary 
stage, which is obviously the most 
difficult of all for the social 
neophyte to undergo. 

** What man has donecan bedone 
by man,” and the lesson has yet 
to be extended to the point that 
‘‘ what man has done can be done 
by a gentleman.” Of the necessary 
changes in the mental attitude of 
the middle class destitute, before 
he can arrive at the condition 
where he is prepared to go with 
common sense, and without any 
claim to class consideration, into 
the competition of the market, 
it would be impossible to treat 
with any usefulness except at 
greater length than the limits of 
this paper allow ; but perhaps, as 
we hinted in a former paper, the 
democratic tendencies of the new 
elementary education of late pro- 
vided for the people, may do much, 
at least in the next generation, to 
prepare the middle class for more 
varied and reproductive pursuits. 
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MAURICE AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Home-Srve or a Screntiric Miyp.” 


In the early part of 1865, wishing 
to take employment in some edu- 
cational institution, I determined, 
before seeking any, to consult the 
Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice 
on a practical point which I 
had heard much discussed. I 
wished to learn the position 
in the religious world of 
people of the essentially panthe- 
istic temperament, and those of 
the essentially scientific turn of 
mind; by which expressions I 
mean, not any particular beliefs 
or opinions, nor any special talent 
or genius or taste for science, but 
a certain attitude towards, and 
certain feelings about, nature and 
science. Can persons so constituted, 
I desired to learn, use such facul- 
ties as they possess in the service 
of the National Church ; or must 
they necessarily live, as I had 
always been told, in a state of, at 
least, negative and passive an- 
tagonism to the ministers of re- 
ligion, such as must ultimately 
lead to, though it by no means 
always originally proceeds from, 
active hostility to religious dogma? 

As soon as Mr. Maurice heard 
that I was asking about employ- 
ment, and before I had any oppor- 
tunity of explaining to him what it 
was that I wished to know, he offered 
to procure me work in an institu- 
tion with which he was connected. 
The prospect which seemed open 
to me, of coming to a real under- 
standing of Mr. Maurice’s views 


of Church government, was too 
good an opportunity to be lost ; 
and I accepted his offer unkesitat- 
ingly. 

I hope that what I am about 
to relate will not be mistaken for 
a panegyric on Frederick Maurice; 
and also that I shall not be sus- 
pected of wishing to plume myself 
upon the friendship of a great and 
good man. Mr. Maurice needs no 
praise of mine; and though he 
was always kind to those who 
wanted help, the relations between 
him and myself were rather official 
than friendly. But I have heard 
of several people who sought Mr. 
Maurice to consult him in religious 
or other difficulties ; and, finding 
it impossible to make him fairly 
face the real point in question, 
came to the conclusion that his 
determination to uphold his creeds 
tended to make him shirk real 
difficulties in a dishonest manner ; 
that his usual liberality towards 
those who differed from him was 
due to the natural kindness and 
sweetness of his disposition ; and 
that in fact he was too good and 
too clever for the creeds by which 
he was fettered; and would have 
been more honest had he renounced 
his creeds, and more free to ex- 
press his best feelings, and to 
indulge his naturally wide range 
of sympathies, after such renun- 
ciation. 

Now I think that few people can 
have had more experience than 
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myself of the difficult business of 
bringing Mr. Maurice “to the 
point ;”’ and it is perhaps, there- 
fore, my duty to record the 
conclusion to which I came, viz.: 
that the difficulty, wherever it 
occurred, was due to his very 
peculiar intellectual constitution, 
and his lack of experience of 
certain classes of facts; and that 
when he declared ‘ subscription ” 
to be “‘ no bondage” leading 
to prejudice, but entirely an assist- 
ance in overcoming ignorance and 
cowardice and prejudices, he was 
merely stating what was, for him 
at least, a simpletruth. Withall 
his genius and learning, he was 
incapable of understanding some 
things which are perfectly clear to 
many people of more ordinary 
talents; and when he seemed to 
shirk a question it was, I had very 
good reason to know, for want of 
being able to believe or conceive 
that his questioner could mean 
what seemed to him absurd, or 
could care for what was unintelli- 
gible and uninteresting to himself. 

It was not until I was fairly 
settled in my new post that I at 
all realised how serious an experi- 
ment I was trying, in placing 
myself in an institution managed 
by clergymen. Not that anyone 
within the institution itself ever 
troubled me on the subject of 
religious doctrines. Nobody ever 
asked me what opinions I held, or 
seemed to considerthat anyone was 
entitled to know. The difficulties 
were of a different kind from any 
doctrizal ones; impalpable, unde- 
finable, but nevertheless most real. 
The air round Mr. Maurice stifled 
me. He had set the fashion of 
considering certain feelings uni- 
versal attributes, certain desires 
universal cravings of human nature, 
and this example was tacitly 
followed by most of his friends. 
Nobody objected much to anything 
I said; but everything that I 
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meant was quietly ignored, Every 
one was very kind to me; but I 
felt floating perpetually between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of 
dishonest silence, and what would 
have seemed disrespectful speech 
to my employers. 

M. Renan’s otherwise perfectly 
fluent faith contains one dogma; 
viz., that on this earth reconcilia- 
tion between those who look at 
human life from the theologic, and 
those who apprvach it from the 
scientific, standpoint is impossible; 
that whoever desires to study moral 
and religious truth from the scien- 
tific side, #.2., by unbiased obser- 
vation of the phenomena of religious 
belief, guided only by such moral 
and spiritual intuitions as God has 
vouchsafed to himself, must study 
those phenomena from a distance ; 
must keep himself aloof from even 
the very best of those who hold 
theological dogmas ; or he will in- 
evitably be forced into situations 
in which, in spite of the utmost 
desire for honesty, it will be im- 
possible for him to avoid being 
drawn into seeming to acquiesce 
in what he knows is not true; and 
will ultimately find that the only 
way out of a false and untenable 
position is to allow himself to be 
crucified without condescending to 
answer anything that is said of 
him. I had fled to Mr. Maurice, 
because that was the only prac- 
tical protest which I knew how 
to make against what seemed 
to me M. Renan’s one piece 
of bitter and cruel dogma- 
tism; and also a little, because, 
never having been strong enough 
to tight for leave to do things that 
men find difficult, or clever enough 
to do them if I had leave, my 
energies naturally turn in the 
direction of making experiments, 
without anyone’s permission, about 
the feasibility of those things 
which men have declared to be 
impossible; but I must honestly 
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confess that I found myself often 
sorely tempted to think that after 
ali M. Renan was right and I was 
wrong. 

I often tried to come to an under- 
standing with Mr. Maurice about 
my duties ; but for some time with- 
out obtaining anything in the 
shape of an intelligible or satisfac- 
tory answer to my questions. His 
idea of our relative positions 
seemed for a long time to be: 
That he was to treat me with 
exquisite tolerance and affability ; 
and that at last some prejudices of 
mine were to be overcome, some 
intellectual or spiritual difficulties 
cleared away; and that I was 
to accept his ‘‘Gospel” and be 
happy. It was in vain that I tried 
to explain to him that I had (on 
those particular subjects about 
which I talked to him) no preju- 
dices; that I wanted no tolerance, 
but a simple statement of whatever 
he considered my rights and duties 
in the matter of Church member- 
ship, and that whenever he should 
give me such a statement, I meant 
to act upon it, without asking for 
tolerance from anybody in the 
matter. I used often to think that 
we were like a bird and a fish 
talking together; he seemed to be 
saying to me: ‘Yes, of course; 
the Church is all-embracing; it is 
large enough to contain the 
whole air;” and I saying to him: 
‘* But I can’t breathe in the air; I 
want to know if the Church is large 
enough to hold the water in which 
I can breathe ; and whether I can 
without dishonesty take into the 
water pupils whose lungs are made 
like mine, but whom we are sup- 
posed to be educating in the 
National Church.” 

Once I put to him this question : 
—Supposing the person to whom 
he most objected (I instanced 
particularly M. Renan if residing 
in England) came and said, ‘‘I do 
not understand your sermons, and 
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I do not believe your creeas ; but 
I believe common worship is a 
means of promoting charity 
among those who differ, and I 
mean to present myself for Com- 
munion at your church next Sun- 
day,”—I took care not to say 
“Would you admit him,” I worded 
it carefully :—‘‘ Would you not say 
that he had just exactly all the right 
there that you have yourself?” 
After a pause, Mr. Maurice 
answered, ‘‘Of course I should.” 
I then explained to him what I 
perhaps ought to have told him 
months before: that I asked not 
for myself only, but as the 
mouthpiece of a small group 
of friends who had nearly all been 
at some time of their lives comimu- 
nicants; but had left the Church 
reluctantly and for the sake of 
honesty. These friends had been 
reproaching me with dishonesty 
in receiving the Communion, on 
the ground that no clergyman 
would admit me if he knew 
what I was like; and with 
disloyalty to M. Renan in going 
anywhere where he would not 
be welcome. I told Mr. Mau- 
rice that I quite agreed with these 
friends in feeling that I could 
accept no privilege in which M. 
Renan might not share ; but I had 
gathered from his (Mr. Maurice’s) 
books an idea that I was born into 
a National Church, to a place in 
which I had a natural right; and 
that M. Renan also formed an 
integral part of the Church of any 
nation of which he happened to be 
a member. That my friends, 
though agreeing in the abstract to 
this view of the National Church 
question, had defied me to get any 
clergyman to assent to it ; and that 
some of us intended to conduct our 
lives in some respects according to 
what he, Mr. Maurice, might say 
in answer to my question. When 
I had given this explanation Mr. 
Maurice went away in silence. I 
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continued to receive the Commue 
nion in his church; and he 
let me see very clearly that he 
had no wish that I should desist. 
But he wrote me a long and 
agitated letter expressing his re- 
gret at my “sympathy with 
enan’s views,” evidently meaning 
the views expressed in the *‘ Vie de 
Jésus,” as if M. Renan had written 
nothing else; whereas I had said 
nothing about any book in par- 
ticular; I had only told Mr.Maurice 
that many good people considered 
M. Renan the greatest man of our 
time; and expressed my willing- 
ness to share his fate. and my 
unwillingness to accept any favour 
or privilege that was denied to 
such men as he. Also Mr. Maurice 
seemed to imagine that Renan 
taught falsehood and deception as 
being right, or at least permissible, 
in a philosopher who had to man- 
age amob; for it was against this 
immoral doctrine that he warned 
me—not against unbelief in 
miracles. It had not occurred to 
him, apparently, that he might 
have misunderstood M. Renan. 
If he could only have guessed how 
profane and immoral his own ser- 
mons would sometimes have seemed 
to me, had it not been for the long 
training [had had in Renan’s canons 
of criticism, which forbid one to 
imagine that one understands truly 
that in which others see a beauty 
which is not visible to one’s self! 
I had gained very little so far, 
except those four words above 
named: ‘‘ Of course I should.’ 

Mr. Maurice had alwavs seemed 
to me, when I only saw him in the 
pulpit, a man of eminently sym- 
pathetic nature. After 1 came to 
know him, he gave me at times the 
impression (a false one, I know, 
and, indeed, really knew all along 
except just when I was too much 
worried by his utter lack of com- 
prehension) of having no heart, of 
caring for nothing except his 
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creeds. Our conversations turned 
usually on men who, either per- 
sonally or as authors, were to me 
dear friends, but of whom he 
seemed to think only as the 
holders of views, mere machines for 
attacking some doctrine or other 
which he cared for, and which he 
insisted on imagining me to want 
to attack; whereas it usually 
happened that the particular doc- 
trine in question was one about 
which I understood and cared too 
little to know who held it and who 
attacked it. 

I should have despaired of ever 
making Mr. Maurice understand 
what I wanted to know—I did 
almost despair; but there was 
growing in me, in spite of all our 
difficulties, such a conviction of his 
utter fearless honesty that I 
struggled on. 

It was by accident that I began 
to come to an understanding with 
him atlast. I was drawn into a 
long and vague conversation with 
him one day, not about books, or 
men with views, but about my own 
life. I told him that when I was 
a very little child, it had come into 
my head to wonder who made arith- 
metic; because He never said 
‘‘ Believe what you’re told,” or 
‘‘Don’t be impertinent,” but 
taught one the more, the more He 
was cross-questioned ; how I used 
to long that, whoever He was, He 
would take me away somewhere, 
out of reach of God and of all the 
people who expected me to ‘ be- 
lieve” things which were not 
proved ; and how happy I was 
when I found out that this Being, 
whonever expected me to “‘ believe” 
anything, must after all be the 
same as the God who made me. 
I told Mr. Maurice that I had 
heard in church, or somewhere, 
that one could pray to God for 
what one wanted ; so I used to pray 
passionately that if He had any- 
thing to say to me, He would say it, 
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if He wanted to do anything to me, 
He would do it; if He wanted any- 
thing from me, He would take it 
away whatever it might be; but 
never send me a message by anyone in 
human shape. That was the kind 
of security which, as a child, I 
thought I most wanted. I told 
him that ever since I grew up I 
had never troubled myself about 
religious doctrines, either to believe 
them or to object to them ; because 
it did not signify to me, one way 
or other, what theories anybody 
might please to hold, provided 
they did not want to discuss in my 
presence my personal relations to 
the Author of Science, which, I 
explained to him, I never felt it 
right to allow anybody to do, from 
the same instinct which makes a 
married woman not allow strangers 
to discuss with her why her hus- 
band cares for her, or how 
long he will continue to do so. 
(I do not give this as the best 
possible way that I could now 
imagine of stating what 1 mean ; 
but it was the form in which my 
ideas cast themselves then, and in 
which I expressed them to Mr. 
Maurice.) [told him that ever since 
I knew that God made the mul- 
tiplication table and I could under- 
stand it, the very words ‘‘ Mediator” 
and ‘‘Saviour” had always given 
me, without my in the least know- 
ing what anyone meant by 
them, an unpleasant cold feeling, 
as if people wanted to thrust a 
stranger out of a book between 
me and my first Friend, whom I 
had trusted all my life, and who 
had never given me reason to dis- 
trust Him. But that of late years, 
since I had seen the frightful con- 
fusion which the thinking world 
was in, I had begun to feel that if 
he (Mr. Maurice) knew where to 
find a Mediator between people 
who misunderstand and worry 
each other, I could see some use 
in that. That I had talked about 
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it to my own husband, and other 
friends of M. Renan’s way of 
thinking ; but that they had told 
me it was not only hopeless, but 
wrong for the people of the Unseen 
God to try to come to an under- 
standing with people who believe 
in special and ostensible manifes- 
tations of God. That I objected to 
the splitting up of the human race 
into any two sets, of which one 
should not honestly try and under- 
stand the feelings of the other; that 
I had spoken about it (in spite of 
my husband’s objections to my 
doing so) to a few professedly re- 
ligious people, who, exactly as 
my husband said they would, 
threatened me with something 
dreadful, not intelligible to me. 
That my husband said it was the 
nature of religious people and 
they could not help it ; they might 
be more or less tolerant, some 
indeed very tolerant, to particular 
heresies, or doubts, or crimes, but 
they could not, and dared not, 
tolerate any one’s trusting the 
Invisible and Formless Creator; 
but that I had determined never 
to rest till I had got an answer 
of some sort out of him 
(Mr. Maurice), about the nature of 
my relations to people who believed 
in the Godship of Christ. I told 
him all the above facts, and a good 
deal more; about some voices I 
had heard and visions I had seen 
in my childhood, which, though of 
little consequence in themselves, 
helped, I thought, to affect the 
course of my childish thought. 
Mr. Maurice made little com- 
ment at the moment; (it was his 
habit to take time to think things 
over) except as to the one point. 
He told me decidedly that it could 
never be the business of a minister 
of the Gospel to dissuade anybody 
from trusting inGod. He seemed 
surprised that any child could 
really love arithmetic. I could not 
understand what puzzled him so 
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much; for though he had told me 
he had never had time to study 
science, still he must have known 
that others liked it. It was not 
till years afterwards that it oc- 
eurred to me why he had seemed 
so bewildered. Arithmetic, to an 
Englishman of his generation, 
meant of course, chiefly, the 
use of tables of weights and 
measures—th3 most phenomenal 
and conventional of all kinds of 
knowledge. Imight have explained 
to him that all my very earliest 
clear recollections of my own dear 
father were connected with Euclid 
and with the Parables of Nature; 
that long before 1 was out of the 
nursery the use of learning Euclid 
was explained to me to be :—not 
the value of the geometry which it 
teaches, but the light which it 
throws on the nature of reliable 
proof. That I was taught arith- 
metic in the language which I 
understood best, on the true deci- 
mal plan in use in France, by 
devout and genial men, who made 
the Rule of Three, or anything 
they touched, a revelation and 
delight. Whereas, religion I was 
taught out of English books and 
by English Protestants living in 
France, where Anglican worship 
has no roots, and no life, but means, 
for a French-speaking child, the 
having to ‘“ believe” something 
which her school-fellows seem to 
do very well without, expressed 
in a language which she does not 
like, and the clearest outcome 
of which condition is that she 
does not walk in the procession 
of the Féte-Dieu or carry flowers 
to the grave of adead companion. 
Seeing that as much depends on 
the way in which things are put 
as on what they are, Mr. Maurice 
would have understood me well 
enough, I now know, if it had 
occurred to me to explain to him 
that, from my cradle to that 
hour, science had always come to 





me as truth which can be ab- 
solutely known, and the common 
knowledge of which formsa bond of 
spiritual union between the teacher 
and the taught; and that theo- 
logy had invariably come to me 
as something which I could not 
know, and yet for the sake of 
which I was expected to be 
different from, or obliged to keep 
more or less aloof from, some one 
whom I loved. 

Even as it was, we got on better 
from that day forward. From his 
incoherent exclamations, which 
seemed hardly addressed to me, I 
gathered that he had found out 
what I had been asking him about 
for months past. He recognised, 
henceforth, that I did not come to 
him to ask about my relations to 
God; and that I wanted from him 
a great deal of practical guidance 
in a matter which many scientific 
people manage very badly (and 
twelve years ago used to manage 
even worse) :—their relations with 
the ‘‘religious” world. So far 
from shirking my question, he 
said in the pulpit a Sunday or 
two after, something to the effect 
that preachers tell people that 
God is their Father, but for- 
get that a father has a right to 
speak to his children without their 
permission, and is likely to do so 
in ways which they cannot com- 
prehend. Many of his sermons 
at that time seemed intended 
chiefly forthe purpose of re-stating, 
in plainer and more unmistakable 
language than ever, the doctrine 
which he had always been preach- 
ing in one form or another, viz. : 
that God has a right to speak 
to individual souls without 
consulting theologians as to the 
mode of the communication. He 
also preached two or _ three 
sermons about the Communion; 
in one of which he expressed his 
wish that the laity would assert 
their right to Communion in spite of 
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whatever the clergy might say. Of 
course I do not mean to suggest 
that these sermons were preached 
in answer to any question of mine. 
That ‘the Sacrament is not for 
individuals but for nations” he 
had been teaching all his life; it 
was because I had heard him say 
so in various forms of words that 
I first sougit his acquaintance. 
But when he made that request 
of his Vere Street congregation, he 
at least knew that it would be 
taken by several people, some of 
them personally unknown to him, 
not as implying a vague and 
mystical assertion about the ideal 
possibility of a Universal Church 
in which everybody should see the 
Resurrection from the right point 
of view; but as an answer to a 
question about the actual and im- 
mediate right to Communion of a 
man who believed the miracles to 
be conjuring tricks. 

The duties of my post imposed 
on me the necessity for giving a 
certain amount of religious in- 
struction, to the extent at least of 
finding suitable occupation for the 
resident pupils on Sunday even- 
ings, besides answering questions 
of various sorts all the week. I 
sometimes found it necessary to 
apply to Mr. Maurice for assistance 
in deciding what to say to young 
ladies, many of them imbued with 
narrow and not very deep religious 
notions, and very few of whom 
were addicted to the worship of 
scientific trith in any form. He 
would help me when | asked him. 
Usually the result of his instiuc- 
tions was that I found myself able 
to say exactly what I myself 
wished, in words not only more 
suitable to my audience, but also 
more satisfactory to myself than 
any which I should have chosen. 
The exquisite delight of finding 
one’s own clouded shought come 
back to one, cleared by filtration 
through a mind whose fibres lie in 


so different a direction as to be 
fairly called at right angles to one’s 
own, would, of itself—if there were 
no better one—be sufficient reason 
for not confining oneself to work 
under ‘‘ persons whose turn of 
mind is congenial to one’s own.” 

I will not insult my teacher’s 
memory by thinking it neces- 
sary to state that he never tried to- 
induce me to say anything which 
I did not entirely believe; but I 
may mention that he never even so 
much as attempted to dissuade me 
from saying anything which IL 
myself thought desirable. His 
idea of his duty, as my pastor and 
overseer, appeared to be, not in any 
respect to over-ride my judgment ; 
but to keep my conscience alive 
to the duty of using my own judg- 
ment, and weighing my words. 
His idea of Church membership ap- 
peared to be,—not that all Church 
workers need think alike ; still less 
that they should profess to think 
alike; but that each should be: 
willing to sacrifice the idle pleasure 
of expressing his own idiosyncra- 
sies or his hastily formed opinions, 
in words pleasant to his own ears, 
for the serious purpose of making 
whatever he himself believed to be 
valuable truth intelligible to as 
many sorts of people as possible. 

I give this as the summary cf 
what he said about Church menm:- 
bership, interpreted by his bc- 
haviour to me, and by his advice 
to me on practical questions cor 
nected with my behaviour to 
others. Whenever I took tle 
trouble to make him see that I 
meant a thing in earnest, he left 
me free to say it; and seemed in 
every way eager to shew me thi.t 
I had as much right to express my 
faith as he had to say his Creeds. 

It was suggested to me by 
several friends outside the Institu- 
tion, that I might none the less do 
the pupils good, while saving 
trouble tomyself and them, if, when. 
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I yave them abstracts of, or ex- 
tracts from, scientific or philosophi- 
cal works, such as those of Darwin 
and Combe, I abstained from 
mentioning the names of authors 
displeasing to the orthodox. No 
such suggestion, I think, was ever 
made to me by anyone within the 
place. Mr. Maurice himself would 
have been as likely, I am sure, to 
advise his curate to give ‘‘ab- 
stracts” of St. Paul’s Epistles 
without owning his obligations to 
the writer; and if any of us, the 
subordinate officials, had been 
inclined to practise dishonest com- 
promises, we should at least never 
have dared to advocate them, or 
counsel them to each other, with 
the remotest chance of the fact 
coming to the ears of Mr. Maurice. 

After I had been a year or two 
employed under him, an Industrial 
School was set on foot under his 
auspices; and it was understood 
that the support and management 
of this school were to constitute 
the Communion offertory of the 
ongregation of his church. How, 
or by whose management it hap- 
pened, I never knew ; but I found 
myself left in sole and irresponsi- 
ble charge of the Sunday classes. 
After some time, I reminded Mr. 
Maurice that I could not pretend 
tv give doctrinal instruction; I 
could only read the Bible with the 
children, and see that they under- 
stood the construction of the 
phrase; and the meaning of the 
words and allusions, and then let 
the class question me as they chose. 
He expressed himself perfectly 
content, and said that no kind of 
teaching could be better than that, 
and that I might continue to 
teach the upper class if I wished 
it. I said that, of course, I wished 
to do so; because if I could teach 
little, I at least learned a good 
deal. He said that that was quite 
the right order of things ; it would 
be an odd sort of clergyman who 
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did not learn more from his con- 
gregation than ever he could teach 
them. 

One lady offered to help me with 
Sunday classes, who was known to 
attend Mr. Maurice’s church rather 
as a matter of official business than 
from sympathy with his views. At 
the request of a member of the In- 
dustrial School Committee, I put to 
Mr. Maurice, on this occasion, the 
formal question: Whether I was 
to make any inquiry into the beliefs 
or opinions of communicants offer- 
ing themselves as my assistants in 
Sunday teaching. He said most 
decidedly that he did not wish it. 
I told him that some of the Com- 
mittee wished inquiries to be made 
into the opinions held by Sunday 
teachers; not from any bigoted 
desire that all should think alike 
in the abstract, but fom a fear 
lest the children should be per- 
plexed and frightened by hearing 
in class things very superstitious 
and crude or too contrary to what 
Mr. Maurice preached in church. 
‘‘ Well—I certainly don’t want the 
children frightened; but stillless do I 
want any questions asked,”’ hesaid, 
with a most significant emphasis 
and smile. 

Since Mr. Maurice’s death the 
question has been often put to me: 
lf he would allow all persons to be 
communicants without question as 
to their beliefs, and all communi- 
cants to teach in his Sunday-school; 
then what is the use of making 
a ‘‘ wicket gate”’ of Church-mem- 
bership at all? Why not say 
simply that any man may teach 
what he thinks true? To me the 
question sounds very like asking 
what is the difference in illuminat- 
ing power between the concen- 
trated light of the regularly 
beaming sun and the diffused 
shimmer of the tail of the largest 
but most vagarious comet; I can 
see sO many uses in the wicket 
gate that I cannot say it ever 
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occurred to me to ask Mr. Maurice 
what use he saw init. Others, I 
hope, will tell those who care to 
know, what use he led them to see 
in it. 

Once when he had been telling 
me earnestly something quite un- 
intelligible to me about Christ, I 
said, ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me that 
every one is made so that they can 
believe all that?” He said very 
quietly, ‘‘I don’t know if every 
one can believe it, but I know it’s 
true, whether they believe it or not. 
Possibly the time may come when 
I cannot believe it, but it will be 
true, still.” 

The word ‘mystery’ was once 
defined for me by a lady who was 
for many years employedas literary 
assistant to that eminent logician, 
Archbishop Whately, as follows: 
—‘‘Mystery is not that which can- 
not beunderstood, but emphatically 
that which man can grow to 
understand. A mystery is some- 
thing which cannot be made 
intelligible by mere verbal defi- 
nition alone, and can only be per- 
ceived by experience, by a process 
of initiation.” 

No one, J think, can object to 
mystery of this sort; in this sense 
nearly every study isa ‘‘ mystery” 
to those who have not yet entered 
on it; in this sense mathematics 
is one endless mystery. At least 
I should be sorry to undertake to 
make algebra intelligible by verbal 
explanations, to any pupil who 
either would not take the trouble 
to go through, or had not the 
necessary faculties for going 
through, the ‘process of in- 
itiation”” which is commonly called 
‘‘ working easy examples first.”’ 

And it would be scarcely fair 
of us mathematical teachers 
to refuse to others the right 
which we claim for ourselves, 
of insisting that our pupils 
shall work easy examples under 
favourable conditions, before they 


expect us to make them under- 
stand complicated ones. 

With this preface, I will relate 
something which it would be plea- 
santer to keep as a sacred memory 
for myself. But a woman can do 
so little for Truth, for Science, by 
any personal work of her own in 
the way of abstract discovery, that 
if she has the least chance of 
furthering men’s labours by help- 
ing to clear away misunder- 
standings, she has no right, I 
think, to indulge her own feelings 
in the matter, no choice but to do 
the little she can. 

T had been nursing a sick friend, 
in whom I was anxious to interest 
Mr. Maurice. She had taken the 
opportunity of being much alone 
with me, to explain to me why she 
believed that there was no God, 
and that if anyone made the world, 
the maker must be an evil being. 
Her arguments were illogical, and 
had no more effect on me than 
would the ravings of a lunatic; 
but I had got so vivid a conscious- 
ness of the wretched life the poor 
woman must lead alone year after 
year with such horrible thoughts, 
that it had given me, from sheer 
sympathy, a fit of what I must 
call, for want of a better word, 
physical atheism,—of feeling God 
not there. Mr. Maurice’s kind 
anxiety about my apparent ill- 
health induced me to tell him that 
he need not be distressed about 
me; that I was subject to anoma- 
lous bodily and mental phases after 
nursing the sick, which entailed 
some suffering, but went off in a 
few days. In the meantime, it 
was pleasant and invigorating, I 
said, by way of a change, to find 
myself in the room with a man 
who believed in God as fully and 
absolutely as he did. What Mr. 
Maurice said it is not worth while to 
repeat; what such men as he say in 
moments of intense emotion should 
not be repeated; but those who 
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hear them may sometimes gather 
from their broken exclamations a 
clue through the complex mazes of 
their public utterances. I had 
evoked an intensity of sympathy ; 
a sudden flow, not, as I ex- 
pected, of pity for my unfortu- 
nate friend, but of simple fellow 
feeling with myself, as if he 
had suffered terribly from the 
same cause. The glimpse which 
my teacher gave me of this habit- 
ual agony of his soul, set me trying 
to work out a great Rule of Three 
sum :—As nursing one atheistic 
and ill-conditioned patient for a few 
days is to the being surrounded 
(as many a clergyman is) by 
hundreds of such for a life-time ; 
so was my half physical feeling of 
relief in the conviction that Mr. 
Maurice believed in God, to :— 
What, I wonder? My imagination 
fails to fill up that awful fourth 
term. But, I suppose, it would 
naturally be filled by that to me 
inconceivable condition of the re- 
ligious mind, which my Pantheist 
teachers had called “Idolatry,” and 
which I had often called “A 
mania for thrusting a stranger out 
of a book between me and the 
Author of Science, my truest and 
dearest Friend.” 

We Pantheists say glibly among 
ourselves that ‘‘ Each religion is a 
form of lack of faith;’’ that ‘‘ Re- 
ligious people are atheists who 
have invented distrusting God;” 
that ‘‘ Theology means worrying a 
baby with metaphysics to prove 
that it has a mother, instead of 
leaving it in peace to find food at 
her breast.” And that we can feel 
the presence of a Good Spirit in 
art, in science, in nature, and 
especially in our own suffering and 
sorrow and in the peaceful death- 
beds of our comrades;” we say 
these things ; and so, perhaps too, 
did Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
and those seven thousand of whom 
Elijah had never heard, and who 
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probably considered his conflict 
with Baal-worship as a mere 
squabble among rival priests. But 
if we had shared our Prophet’s 
storm-stricken life, perhaps we 
might understand why the belief 
that God Js did not always suffice 
to keep him from falling into 
pessimism and despair; why he 
wanted also to be sure that Christ 
knows that God Is ? 

Is it possible that some of 
Maurice’s contradictory-sounding 
theories of Church government 
may have meant something like 
this? Not, as they seemed to 
many to mean :—‘‘ Because J need 
the Creeds, therefore they are 
true ;” nor “‘ All people who are 
good and learned enough to be 
clergymen can make themselves 
believe the Creeds, for J can be- 
lieve them ;”? but ‘J believe the 
Creeds for reasons which I can ex- 
plein to no one; and my expert- 
ence leads me to think that those 
to whom their truth has not 
been revealed, had better not 
be clergymen. The Creeds and 
Articles are useful precisely for the 
very purpose of preventing from 
flinging themselves into the clerical 
profession those whose religious 
enthusiasm would lead them to 
wish to enter it, but who would be 
more useful in some other. For 
that profession requires, not more 
ed and faith than any other, 
ut a power of doing certain kinds 
of work without losing piety and 
faith. Every man can get through 
the ordinary trials and duties which 
nature sends, by the help of such 
faith as God is sure to give, in one 
form or other, to all who truly 
seek the Truth by any road. Every 
layman, therefore, has a right to 
learn what he can, to teach what 
he supposes he has learned, to 
think according to his nature and 
experience, and to feel as God 
inspires him. Whatever hethinks 
and feels, he is none the less a 
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member of the Invisible Church, 
and has therefore none the less a 
right to claim a place for that 
which he can teach in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual storehouse 
of the Visible Church of his nation. 
But the official clergy, who have 
to be in constant contact with the 
sick and delirious, with the criminal 
and profligate, the frivolous, and 
the profane, who have to bear 
almost unintermittently the burden 
of other people’s sin and sorrows, 
must be chosen from among those 
in whom the beautiful Pantheistic 
Faith has become transformed into 
a more vertebrate type by the 
precipitation of a skeleton of half- 
dead dogma.* A clergyman should 
be one whom the modes of his 
inner guidance have led to acquire 
the disciplined habit of referring 
all his thoughts and actions, not 
in a vague dream fashion as we 
all do, but steadily as a matter of 
duty and business, to the example 
of the Man who felt that God had 
forsaken him, yet did not forsake 
mankind; because the unwhole- 
some nature of clerical work is 
likely to land any others in either 
mechanical hardness or Atheism, 
or insanity.” Is that at all what 
he was trying to say ? 

Was there ever such a pathetic 
self-revelation made as when Mr. 
Maurice told his congregation that 
the reason why clergymen cannot 
understand scientific men’s way of 
dealing with the problems of life, 
is because they themselves forget 
that there was anything in the life of 
Christ besides the Agony and the 
Crucifixion? Almost every man 
who speaks of the life of Christ 
give a clue to the history of his 
own struggles and sorrows in the 
manner in which he approaches the 
subject. 

But if the clergy are to beselected 
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as precisely those whose consti- 
tution and education has not led 
them to see God so clearly as we 
Pantheists do in nature, and are 
therefore persons who feel the 
need of finding Him at every 
turn of their lives in Chris.’s 
words, they ought hardly to make 
it their business to decry scientific 
work. For it is their lack of 
the faculties to understand it 
which is an element in guid- 
ing them into the course of thought 
which is needful preparation 
for their proper work. Or, to 
use Mr. Maurice’s picturesque 
simile, the Apostles were known 
as not being blasphemers of other 
people’s gods. The Ephesians 
thought the stone image of Diana 
came down from Heaven; the Apos- 
tles had no commission to say 
where she came from; whence she 
came was no business of theirs. They 
had to preach their Gospel. It must 
be proved by experience, not 
settled by argument a priori, 
whether those who listened to it 
could continue to believe in her 
heavenly descent. 

When Mr. Maurice was appoint- 
ed to a Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy in Cambridge, I con- 
gratulated him warmly, the more 
so as he was still to visit us often. 
He asked me, almost sharply, why 
I was so glad. I really had no 
reason, except that I was glad to 
see him recognised in a way which 
I felt mvst give him pleasure. 
Possibly he may have suspected 
me of a malicious idea that it was 
his turn to go and study in the 
enemy’s camp; for he called on me 
a few months afterwards aud 
told me that he had begun to study 
Euclid, as he thought it right 
‘to put himself into harmony,” 
so far as he could, with ‘ the 
thought of the place” and “ find 
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* See James Hinton’s “ Meditation on Skeletons” in “Thoughts on Health.” 
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out what it was that interested 
people so much in mathematics.” 
As an undergraduate he had of 
course passed examinations in 
geometry, and had, in a certain 
sort of way, understood the Propo- 
sitions, but had never been able 
to see any very great difference, as 
to degree of certainty, between 
mathematical proof and that given 
by the immediate testimony of 
one’s Own senses ; or to understand 
why people seemed so sure that 
the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles. I 
asked him if he had satisfied his 
mind on the point at last. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said meditatively; ‘I think I 
begin to see something in it.” 
“The dear old Prophet!” 
Faithful to the last to the truth 
which had been “revealed” to 
him: that it is the duty of the 
pastor to under-stand, not over- 
ride, the minds of his flock! ‘The 
reward of faithful work is—more 
work.” May one hope, there- 
fore, that he has now entered into 
that deep, sweet spiritual repose 
which he half enviously described 
as coming to those who have so 
much useful work to do that 
they can find in the doing of it 
a justification for not coming in- 
to too close contact with more of 
the sad facts of unscientific and 
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disordered lives than they can actu- 
ally find a remedy for. Meanwhile, 
perhaps, to such men as Babbage, 
and Strauss, and John Stuart Mill 
is committed the task of dealing 
as scientifically as they know how 
with the practical fact of the 
spread of pessimism on this planet ; 
in which case I should say they 
have about as much to do as they 
can manage; and perhaps may 
learn to be thankful that they 
can sometimes rest from the strain 
of keeping up faith in Abstract 
Good under difficulties, by sub- 
stituting for it the recollection that 
a Man who knew nature and 
human nature better than any of 
themselves believed in it for them. 

But I, loving the Church, for 
reasons which have as little to do 
with the books which she reads, or 
thecreedsshe recites, or the dogmas 
she teaches, as they have with the 
vestments which she wears, cannot 
but remember sadly the bitter 
sarcasm of an eminent scientific 
man whom I was trying to interest 
in Mr. Maurice’s ideas of Church 
Reform :—“‘ It is all very well for 
Maurice to talk, but J will begin 
to believe in the possible stability 
of your Church when Maurice is 
bishop.” 

(To be continued.’ 
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Parr III. 


WE have heard the very natural 
feeling expressed, and not least 
often by ladies, estimable wives 
of estimable men, that they would 
not desire ever so to become one 
with their respective spouses as to 
lose their individual selves. This re- 
minds us of the American witticism, 
“It is all very well to say that 
‘the two are made one’—the 
question is, which one?” To 
carry on this playful treatment 


of our subject, we may say that 
such absorption would not result 
in becoming one, but in becoming 


the other. In spite of Plato’s 
mythical account of the pair 
being originally one in very 
flesh, we feel the impossibility 
of absolute corporeal union. In 
spite, also, of the imaginative 
Egyptian known as _ Hermes 
Trismegistus, who even outvies 
Plato, for he says (Poiman- 
dres I. 18):—‘ All animals 
were male-female, and _ were 
divided at the same time with 
man, and became, some mascu- 
line in part, and others in like 
manner feminine.” It is true 
that, under certain conditions, 
physical sympathies between two 
persons might become so intense 
that each should feel the other’s 
joy or pain; that simultaneous 
thoughts would come into the 
mind of both; and perhaps that 
their breathing would become 
more or less in unison. Such 


a sympathy is so rare that it 
may . called abnormal and 
unnatural; but the suggestion 
which it offers us is not of one 
life being lost in another, but of 
a partial life of both being merged 
in a fuller, completer lite of the 
twain. 

By our limited capacities it is 
impossible to comprehend the pro- 
cess by which two are made one; 
it is not given to the nursery to 
understand all that takes place in 
the withdrawing-room. We must 
wait. We may contemplate the 
harmony of a loving family, we 
may realise the one-mindedness of 
closely attached friends, we may 
grasp the marvel of a love whose 
solicitude and wondrous influence 
is about us as much when we are 
far away as when we are near; 
and in so pondering love’s ways 
we may reach to some glimmering 
of a possibility of an absolute 
union that is without any waning 
of personal identity. But if we 
should proceed to speak of a pair 
so united that though one be on 
a journey, he is still always close 
at the other’s side at home, the 
senses are baffled and we honestly 
cry out, Impossible. 

As we have seen from Plato, it 
is the intention of Zeus, if we 
do not behave ourselves in our 
present halved state, to minish us 


’ still further, so that we shall hop 


about on a single leg. Now it is 
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very doubtful if, when reduced to so 
sorry a case, we could long main- 
tain such locomotion. We should 
probably soon be brought to the 
condition of a tree, not a tree 
walking, but having its roots fixed ; 
instead of being possessed, as we 
now are, of portable roots and 
pouch for needful soil. And 
what would follow? We should 
perforce return to what, artistically 
speaking, is innocency of sight; 
that is, we should see everything 
on a plane surface. And having no 
powers of correcting this error of 
vision by movement to and from 
objects to learn perspective, or by 
touch which inspires the idea of 
solidity, we should shortly be as 
unable to conceive of a world of 
forms such as we are now sensible 
of, as we are now unable to con- 
ceive of modes of substance in any 
higher degree than our present 
faculties permit. In our retro- 
gressed state we could mathemati- 
cally conceive of a point extended 
until it becomes a line, of a line 
widened until it becomes a square: 
no further could we go. As we 
are, we can conceive of that square 
being moved in the normal to itself 
until it becomes a solid cube, a 
thing absolutely unintelligible to a 
creature not possessed of powers 
of touch and movement. The 
formula according to which a 
square becomes a cube is its multi- 
a into a normally erected 
ine of the length of one of its own 
sides. Now let us in imagination 
replace that vertical line by a 
square. We have two squares 
standing at right angles to each 
other; mathematically, we can 
multiply one into the other with 
the greatest ease; we reach only 
the fourth power of the original 
right line. But let us make that 
ideal multiplication actual ; let us 
try to advance the two squares 
simultaneously, in the samemanner 
as we advanced one square along 
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a right line until it became a solid 
cube. The thing is impossible ; 
just as impossible, and no more, 
as for the nondescript who has 
suffered the further restraint of 
Zeus through another splitting 
process, to conceive of such a thing 
as a solid, or as the projection from 
the pictured plane of its vision of 
any outgrowth in relief. Now to 
realise the absolute union into one 
of two definite and solid individu- 
als (even spiritual beings we must 
allow to be substantial) would 
require higher powers than we 
now possess; indeed, if we could 
reason mathematically upon so 
recondite a subject, powers exactly 
double what we now possess. The 
multiplication of a substance into 
asubstance isrepresented algebraic- 
ally by the sixth power; we, in 
our present state, actually attain 
but the third; we can exemplify 
the multiplication of a square into 
a line at right angles to it, but 
we cannot even exemplify the 
multiplication of two inclinéd 
planes together, which requires 
only what is the fourth power in 
mathematics. 

Nevertheless, after all, we have 
a dim imagination of transcendent 
spheres and powers ; strange whis- 
pers and visions reach us of things 
which cannot yet be reduced to exact 
science and are the immortal bane 
of all such as are nothing if not 
scientific. In the wonder of life, 
and in the depths of the spirit, as 
well as in the long reaches of 
mathematics, we touch upon ele- 
ments in our problem raised to the 
es of infinity. We need not 

e afraid of these phantoms that 
affright our senses; new powers 
will come no faster to us than we 
draw nigh to them. 

The ideal of completion by the 
eternal union of complemental 
halves will probably to some appear 
fraught with one fatal defect. The 
irrevocably fixed tends in us to 
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weariness and monotony ; will not 
the pessimist find in the nuptial 
courts of Heaven his saddest, be- 
cause eternal, basis of argument ? 

If what we have presented be 
fact,—latent, potential fact, we 
should rather say—we are not re- 
sponsible for anything so stubborn. 
This plea of monotony is, however, 
a very natural one to proceed from 
the state in which we are. We 
live more or less in the confusion 
and weariness of our own chaos, 
little conscious of the perfect 
quality of any truly rhythmical 
life. We form a motley miscellany 
of a world. Do they expel from 
the spheres of harmony the notes 
that in various ways have fallen 
out of tune? Are we companies 
of exiles from the manifold societies 
of spiritual existence finding an 
approximation to a sympathetic 
plane, and a shadowy life just 
worth living, in the catholic 
ground of matter? Instead of the 
divine rhythms and loving inter- 
dependence of our temporarily 
obscured seventh or seven millionth 
heaven, we make shift to attain at 
best to some kind of sober orderli- 
ness. But verily we have almost 
murdered the music. 

To the note fallen below its 
own proper pitch, if we imagine 
it personified, the whole music 
would be out of tune; as the 
glow of vigorous life is an 
“offence to a sickly person. But 
that note so lapsed from accord, 
to the ear of a different range 
and lower plane of perception 
might seem harmonious enough 
of its kind. We may, perhaps, 
be individually likened to instru- 
ments whose string has lost its 
truest tension. And weare findinga 
rude nursery where such slack or 
enfeebled strings may be restored 
to tone, or those of poor quality 
improved and seasoned; a school 
where narrow compass may be 
enlarged, and the instruments 
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tuned until they can once again 
seep to, or learn by growth 
to bear, the exercises that precede 
divine beatitudes. The orchestra 
itself, when complete, becomes one 
vast instrument of music; each 
person, as each string, takes his 
place by his qualities, and all are 
wanted to complete the harmony 
by the healthy exercise of their 
own individual functions. Micro- 
cosmic man is an orchestra too 
when all his qualities are in 
accord, and love and wisdom in 
him form counterparts, resonant, 
each with its own music. 

Or again, to achild toiling upon 
the rudiments of music, and with- 
out eminent genius or aptitude, 
the ease of the consummate 
musician must be baffling, and his 
display tiresome. The steps to 
his mastery, if indeed anything 
seems to lead to it, are seen as long 
practisings on dreary mornings ; 
and that to which he has attained 
has for the unmusical an air that 
is cold and classical, if not even 
trifling and monotonous. 

To one living in a heavenly 
rhythmical life, facts must shew a 
different side. The stages of 
learning, or the being for a while 
out of tune, must but enhance the 
lovely truth that there is a real 
tune to be out of, a harmony that 
it is evermore possible to gain or 
regain. Harmony itself is no more 
monotonous to them that dwell 
therein than it is ever wearisome 
to a master melodist that two notes 
in accord are for ever in accord; or, 
to come nearer to our ideal of 
integral life, that a male and 
female voice that suit each other 
make the perfect duet in which two 
melodies mix into one harmony. 

To strings that have lost quality, 
to cords too rude, fluffy, or uneven 
yet to make strings of, to notes 
that have fallen fat, if they may 
represent persons that are un- 
strung, ill at ease, or touched with 
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a mordant mildew, or souls that 
have not yet learned to appreciate 
music at all, all permanence of 
harmony outside themselves must 
seem but a tiresome jangle. Unto 
those in whom is the beauty and 
the love and sweet accord, the per- 
fection of it, we may be sure, does 
not thus grow dim, or ever prove 
wearisome. 

Music affords at least a sugges- 
tion of heavenly harmonious life, 
and inspires even Milton’s doctrinal 
lyre with an idea of growing 
toward perfection, and the hope 


That we on Earth, with undiscording 


voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious 
noise ; 

As once we did, till disproportioned 
sin 


Jarred against nature’s chime, and 
with harsh din 

Broke the fair music that all creatures 
made 

To their great Lord, whose love their 
motion swayed 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first obedience, and their state of 
good. 

O, may we soon again renew that 
song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven. 


It may be interesting to follow 
on to a logical conclusion the 
doctrine, which speaks for itself, 
that imperfection or sin only can 
sunder counterparts one from the 
other. A being of an angelic order 
coming to be born on earth can 
arrive on the terrestrial plane ip 
two ways only. One is a fall, the 
harmonic sphere is broken, and the 
two divided halves, as spiritrecedes 
by degrees from its proper life and 
more and more lives through the 
growing form of earth, are boy 
and girl, man and woman; perhaps 
far apart, and only in their most 
interior moments conscious of pre- 
existence; unable, moreover, to bring 
the dream-music of the archetypal 
harmony through the rude strings 
of that earth-instrument, the brain. 
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Through poetry, music, some chan- 
nel of art, or course of noble life ; 
through these alone can they tell 
aught of their secret to the world, 
that nether world that includes 
them, yet comprehends them not 
save in very slender part. They 
must possess their imperfect selves 
in patience, the while, as Matthew 
Arnold says— 

So far apart their lives are thrown, 
From the twin soul that halves their 

own. 

Where there is no fall, the twain 
must still be one. If now we grow 
mystical, we still are faithful to 
common sanity, and may claim, if 
traversing clouds, to be on feet 
of logic. A double-star of the 
angelic kingdom seeking for some 
heavenly purpose to be incarnate 
on this corporeal plane and yet 
undivided, how would it be 
manifested ? Let us go back to our 
analogies, where experience justi- 
fies us somewhat :—In forcible 
actions in which members of both 
sexes may be partners, the woman 
is naturally the more withdrawn ; 
he acts and she inspires. Coming 
down to a lower form of life then, 
the angelshould be born masculine, 
retaining in the spirit an unbroken 
sphere of union. An apostle toa 
lower plane requires the passion 
and fire of masculine strength 
foremost. The feminine is the 
negative, the receptive; within, 
shielded, hidden, only shewiug 
itself in the silent regions of the 
mind and so affecting the speech 
with alight of heavenly perfectnese. 
In such a being we should expect 
to see apparent a mysterious ap- 
proach to perfection, the possession 
of the double nature; we should be 
constrained to marvel at such femi- 
nine tenderness, such masculine 
strength. To the identity might 
even be imparted a something 
which would suggest a God- 
like man, being more like God, 
as more complete; the nature 
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being in possession of 
olarity of which the Great 
ht enkices, the eternal 
Father-Mother, is the source, and 
which the law of the natural world 
reflects. Of how many, of how few 
have we seen or heard to whom 
such attributes correspond! But 
have we in our memories no record 
of the words of a divine man that 
are almost motherly? And do we 
not, more or less, find traces 
of a conjoined feminine element in 
many a great seer and pure-souled 
oon The free spirit may fly far, 
2»0und ever to hermate by Heaven’s 
electricity, as the bird to her nest. 
When the world gives the hero 
sleep, thetwain areone, save forthat 
trailing silver cord that loses itself 
in the outer darkness, and marks 
the attachment to earth and the 
duty which it implies. Then can 
the dual being find that oneness 
with God that is still more mys- 
terious than the union of them- 
selves. As our shadowy sleep is a 
partial uplifting of the spirit to its 
rest, so, we may opine, is theirs 
@ raising of the aspirations to 
their everlasting source. As 
the Talmud says (Bereschith R. 
vill.) —‘‘ The man is not without 
the woman, nor the woman with- 
out the man, nor the union of 
the pair without the Shekinah.” 

With regard to the collection of 
observations such as these, it were 
better to leave such things alone, 
will say some very good and useful 
people ; seeing that we have plenty 
to do in practical life. True, aud 
yet not true: practical life is 
only good so far as it is really 
practical life, that is, life with 
heart, meaning, purpose, and 
power in it; the mere living in a 
round of business as an all in all, 
is little different in kind from 
living the life of a large and well 
headed cabbage-plant, save that 
the one may be troubled and 
nervous, the other is vegetable and 


that 
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happy. We take it to be good to 
learn where we are, and in extend- 
ing by gentle steps the vistas of 
our researches, to expand at once 
our area of vision and our con- 
sciousness of the divinity of life. 
Quite beyond the sphere of the 
generality are such explorations, 
it may be urged. True, but the 
results of scientific labour are none 
the less prized because scientific 
observation is limited to very few, 
belonging to those alone that can 
attain the fineness of faculty re- 
quired for delicate investigations. 
The kingdom of psychics is, how- 
ever, even less open to the average 
intellect than that of physics. 
But though fewer have the 
faculties required for the investi- 
gation of its laws, more have the 
instinctive consciousness of them. 
And furthermore, the revelations 
already made to our world cou- 
cerning this kingdom, receive a 
sanction as full as the demonstra- 
tions of physics through the 
agreement (that never yet has been 
fairly or fully shewn) existing 
between the messages of the more 
spiritual visitants to this planet. 
Rare persons who in different 
periods and countries have given 
us the story of what they have 
seen and know by living in the 
physical senses, and yet transcend- 
ing them, and so reaching toward 
the higher realities that cannoi : 
wholly expressed in forms of our 
dimension. 

If love be truly the fulfilling of 
the law, then by love we learn to 
see the Father of the law, who 
otherwise seems so distant. The 
seer may say in rhapsody, In the 
spirit it is through the closeness of 
soul with soul that God is enabled 
to be perceived; it is in the most 
perfect climax of angelic union 
that the hand of God is perceived 
in the midst joining all with Him- 
self. But thoughts like these are 
for rare moments; they will not 
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come down to the battle grounds 
of our logic. 

We will present a romantic view 
of spiritual union, for there is truth 
in romance sometimes ; indeed, the 
marriage of completion is per- 
haps more of a romance than a 
reality in the world :—In the spirit 
are no approximate marriages, the 


vision is too clear, the per- 
ception too keen. It would 
feel like bigamy where all 


are conscious that the right mate 
exists somewhere. Friends sympa- 
thise with the lonely ones, but they 
can do no more, for none can tell 
the true mate save the counterpart. 
Match-makers fail in all worlds. 
The coming of the other half is 
preceded by signs; it may be that 
the sunset grows more glorious 
and significant, or that the dawn 
has a larger blush and tenderness ; 
or at midday, perhaps, a butterfly 
comes into the garden of flowers 
and stays like a haunting dream, 
a butterfly of meaning, which the 
poet would say resembles love 
which had begun to hover about 
the breast, but could yet find no 
settled place for its lovely form to 
repose in. Ready to meet is 
likely to meet; and the unknown 
but well known face may be seen, 
God-brought, at anymoment. Then 
the converging, the recognition ; 
then the unfoldment of the marvel 
of God’s gift, the glow and con- 
sciousness of greeting, the trans- 
parent enthusiasm, the leap into 
fuller life, the diaphanous bond of 
conjoinment, the undying novelty 
of a double heart, a double ex- 
perience bound up in one; the 
bedazzlement and yet the calm con- 
sciousness of rest. 

And if romance be true, such a 
discovery might be made while the 
garment of earth is still clinging 
about with its cloudy, kindly 
shelter. Should it lie so heavy 
over the inner senses as to obscure 
the vision, surely in sleep the pre- 
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destined spirits are more free. 
Meeting, perhaps, in the flesh and 
discovering no sign of more inti- 
mate relation than such as accom- 
panies ordinary attachments, or 
such as gives rise to what is called 
love at first sight, more clear, 
sometimes, may be their vision 
in the enfranchisement of deepest 
sleep—enfranchisement only if 
the veil be not too heavy, for it 
has gentle shadows that rest over 
the undeveloped even in their 
dream life. Buta pair over whose 
shining maturity the veil is be- 
coming less dense, may perchance, 
in a hushed moment, when the 
terrestrial element has subsided 
from them, find each other with 
joy, and know that however 
troubled the outer life may be, 
however unwilling the slow con- 
ductors, the senses, may be to 
acknowledge a transcendental fact, 
there is gladness in the life within. 
The right man and woman form 
one spiritual whole and harmony. 
According as their natures are im- 
perfectly developed, the harmony is 
less complete. As they develope 
and improve, they grow nearer and 
nearer to each other, until as they 
draw nigher God they are abso- 
lutely completed. They may be 
together hand in hand through 
many spheres, and scarcely be con- 
scious that each really completes 
the other; being imperfect, each 
feels the imperfection of the other. 
And as thus each is a glass to the 
other, to find one another before 
the time is a self-revelation that 
brings its own pain. Once met, 
without deep enough sin on either 
part to break the loving bond and 
sever them again until a day un- 
known, they are always, so to 
speak, hand in hand; and though 
one should falter or descend, if the 
other is firm, he or she holds 
back and helps from falling ; if one 
ascends the other is led upward. 
It may be, perhaps, that for sake 
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of one or other a true union may 
have to be delayed, the necessary 
pegen and strength in good not 

aving been attained that would 
keep it impregnable against par- 
ticular kinds of evil. Is it dismal, 
then? Perhaps earth has hidden 
one partner in her veil, the other 
wanders forlorn and unable to 
find. But earth lives are short; 
what they really are in length 
depends on essential time, not on 
the circulations of stars ; and essen- 
tial time has a different quality 
according to different states. Earth 
lives are short, and when the 
mutual sympathies are again 
grown strong enough to hold, they 
put forth their delicate tendrils of 
mutual seeking. Did anyone be- 
lieve that this clumsy earth 
could have its webs of pregnant 
wires and its telephones, and 
that the spheres of spirit were 
without means of communication, 
without ways of voices calling 
from afar? Love is a battery and 
sympathy a wire; infallible as 
electricity at least are the currents 
that, when pure and fit, leap 
together like flame. Positive and 
negative are one; even our A BC 
of science tells us this. 

That there is occasionally the 
true marriage on this earth-plane 
of ours, why should we doubt? 
It is possible that the counter- 
parts may have no absolute 
knowledge of the fact; each 
may bea satisfaction, a helpfulness, 
and we must add, a tender but 
terrible responsibility to the other, 
without either knowing why. 
They may have recognised each 
other when the spiritual sight is 
partly open during corporeal sleep, 
and the mystic greeting may have 
realised itself in the physical 
senses no more than the stillness 
of the dreamless sleep. The 
dreams of the deepest sleep rarely 
come down through the veil. Or 
our partners may have felt a 
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strange drawing one toward 
another, a consciousness more deep 
and sacred than the romantic 
magnetism of the young man and 
young woman who are entering 
through the door of glowing 
novelty into an approximative, or 
perhaps into a soberly happy 
union. And this interior drawing 
may have made them disregard in 
a manner inexplicable to them- 
selves worldly motives wont to 
actuate mortals. That there will 
be an abiding restfulness in such 
a conjunction may be assumed ; 
and also that this will keep the 
union from being an altogether 
unhappy one. But whether it will 
result in unmixed joy may well be 
doubted. Where natures are 
imperfectly developed there cannot 
be perfect harmony. Each has a 
sub-consciousness of responsibility 
for the other, as for himself, and 
more than that ordinarily felt for 
wife or child: the weakness of one 
is the other’s pain, and partly for 
this, that in a way it is the measure 
or mirror of himself. This mirror 
conception may not be absolutely 
true, for one partner may be behind 
the other in divine development ; 
but the consciousness of kindred 
life may doubtless dimly exist 
even though one may be the 
stronger and have to lead the other 
by the hand. 

It is remarkable 
universal avidity romance has 
followed the philosophic — ideal 
of completion. Here, for instance, 
is a fragment from a modern play 
derived from a French source (‘‘La 
Tentation”’) :— 

‘* T have another life I long to meet ; 

Without which life my life is incom- 
plete. 

Oh, sweeter self! like me, art thou 
astray, 

Trying with all thy heart to find the way 

To mine? Staying, like mine, to find 
the breast 

On which alone the weary heart can 
rest.” 


with what 
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The following, from a mystic, 
may represent the deeper or more 
transcendental metaphysics of our 
subject:—‘‘ We are cold and 
empty while we wander; these 
things result from our unformed 
state. We cannot wander when 
we are reformed into a whole, 
because then the idea of Space no 
longer exists to us. We are 
centred—are in the centre—and 
all is centrality. Therefore we 
are not cold, for where there is 
centrality there is life, and where 
there is union there is warmth. 
Neither are we empty, for we fill 
each the other with love by our 
centrality of desire.” This might 
have been written by one of Plato’s 
friends. Combining other concep- 
tions with that of Jesus, that the 
state of life as two in one is the 
beginning of that assured condi- 
tion which we call Heaven, we are 
enabled to grasp the idea of life 
wherein there are no blanks or 
voids, where a journey would be, 
not across lone or void spaces, 
which mean absence of love, but 
from sympathy to sympathy ; every 
increase of sympathy being a 
larger pereeption of the divinity 
from which all has its vital love, 
its solidity, and solidarity. But 
this is unreal to us, and like a 
dream; beyond a sort of poetic 
whisper, which somehow touches 
us now and again, all seems foreign 
and strange. We have no voca- 
bulary for it: those perhaps repre- 
sent it best who speak of the 
preparations of God for those 
whose love has brought them 
within the inner circles of His 
splendour, as “things which eye 
saw not, and ear heard not, and 
which entered not into the heart 
of man.” 
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And those approach it best who 
are not distracted with over- 
inquisitiveness about the heights 
and depths of spirit, but ever 
busily press on to earn the crown 
of the purest conscience and hear- 
tiest well-doing of earth; the order 
of Heaven which is so beautiful 
that it seems like a lovely and 
luxurious dream, being in truth 
too arduous for us with our present 
ungrown powers. 

From whatever school emanated 
the parable of the fall of man it was 
not so foolish as those that see 
no more than the letter would 
have us suppose. The legend 
is apparently confused, as if it had 
been compiled and recompiled at 
intervals, but the bones of its 
thought still hold together. Man 
is in honour and living in the 
innocency of love, an angelic being, 
but infantire; he finds the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil 
and simultaneously falls and rises. 
He falls, because he leaves a state 
of divine cradlehood for a world 
of thorns and briars ; he rises, for 
he leaves a state of untried in- 
nocency for the higher responsi- 
bility of the uphill path of trial, 
growth, and virtue. He falls, 
because he leaves the diaphanous 
sphere of God for ruder surround- 
ings, more suited to the learning of 
the rudiments of growth; he rises, 
because that very attitude is of an 
upward tendency, slow though it 
be. The prince has left the palace 
and becomes a workman without. 
When he approaches the nether 
plane, clothed in garments of 
light* that are already becoming 
impregnated with the dust of a dif- 
ferent state, as motes fill a sunbeam, 
he is conscious of nakedness and 
imperfection, and hides in the flesh 


* “*God made for them coats of skins and clothed them ‘—in the Book of the 


Law (of Rabbi Meir) it was found written : 


‘Garments of light, these were ih 


garments of the first Adam.’ ’’—Bereschith r. xx. 29. 
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through which are to come fora 
season his lessons and his joys. 
The mark of the new state is 
shame, and we may prove the truth 
of the legend in ourselves. We 
all have some measure of shame, 
perhaps those the least who live 
in savage, physical, child life, with 
the least appetite, as it would seem, 
for that strange fruit that opens 
the eyes to the knowledge of good 
and evil and virtue. Mysterious 
paradox, the mere animal has no 
shame, the lord of the animal 
kingdom feels shame in the highest 
functions of his sense-life. Milton 
wisely apostrophises :— 
Dishonest shame 
Of Nature’s works, honour dishonour- 
able, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all 
mankind 
With shows instead, mere shows of 
seeming pure ! 


We may realise why the Master 
should put back the date of Para- 


dise regained until ‘‘ ye trample 
down the garments of shame.” 
Well may the intellectual percep- 


tions, informed by physiologic 
knowledge, realise that sex is 
worthy of reverence, not of the 
condemnation of shame:—‘‘ We 
are so constituted that we cannot 
look with a condemnatory spirit 
upon any part of our organisation, 
without creating disease in that 
part. ... Sexual life is God’s 
greatest gift to man; it is the 
sustaining life of the mind, as well 
as of every organ of the body. . . 
Dissatisfaction with the manner of 
our creation or existence is warfare 
against the Creator, and neces- 
sarily weakens the life force, so 
that the cells die faster than they 
are created, and the health de- 
clines.”’ * 

The only difference between 
love and its opposites is that be- 
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tween the upright and the in- 
verted ; in love we seek the happi- 
ness of another, in lusts we seek 
the gratification of ourselves. 
With the dream of heavenly order 
before our spiritual vision we 
yet as a community live in such 
inversions as we do not dare but 
conceal, and so shame is doubly 
wrappedinshame. How startling 
would be a voice from the regions 
where shame is unknown, a voice 
crying that we live in a charnel 
house which we bave made of what 
might be a palace. In perfectly 
pure purpose is no possibility of 
shame, but with us the very prin- 
ciple of procreation is inverted and 
darkness is sought that life may 
come. How far removed we are 
from the trampling on the garment 
of shame and the making the two 
one and the without as the within, 
may be judged from our incredu- 
lous disgust at such a thought— 
true to the highest religious teach- 
ing though it be—that the prin- 
ciple and the thought and the deed 
of what is procreation in the spirit 
is that which is of all things in the 
light, the light which is not of 
common day, as the poet has it, but 
the burning and the shining light 
of God and His love. We are 
borrowing from mystical lore 
again, as in the following :— 
‘‘ Within the recesses of the spirit 
when it retires into its highest and 
most prayerful states, that place to 
which it comes should rather be 
compared to a chamber of crystal 
or diamond full of light, where no 
deed of shame can be enacted, but 
only that which is full of God’s 
sanction and blessedness.”’ 

Very vaguely only, no doubt, 
can we appreciate the value of 
what poets have called completion. 
When a pair are separated we 
might, however, realise that the 





* Dr. A. J. Ingersoll. “ In Health.” 
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feminine half cannot act so 
clearly, nor the masculine feel 
so deeply. In their forcible actions, 
when united, she is the more with- 
drawn ; he acts, and she inspires. 
When it comes to a communication 
of pure love, of spontaneous and 
generous sympathy, she is seen 
foremost. And though he may be 
ever so high, noble, and purified, 
when aught is regarded sympa- 
thetically, she is his window, his 
medium of vision, his very eyes. 
We can realise this to be true in 
many a wedded life, even in a 
world where matter makes a bar- 
rier between souls, and an intoler- 
able difficulty of union. But the 
chief realisation is by faith: 
“ Faith,” said Arnold of Rugby, 
‘is properly opposed, not to rea- 
son, but to sense,—the lower part 
of us.” 

The antithesis to superstition, 
using the term in both its lower 
and higher sense, is inanition, 
vacuity, void; for the most cun- 
ning compound of intellectual 
with sensual life will never 
make a happy man. There arethose 
who intellectually hold that the last 
superstition to be conquered is 
man’s belief in his own immor- 
tality. But they who thus protest 
against superstition seem without 
the power of perceiving that to 
annihilate man’s loftiest hope is 
of more effect than to deprive 
him of what will alike give strength 
in presence of death, and a pure 
aspiration in the midst of fashion- 
able corruption. It is also to 
transfer faith in the ever present 
guardianship of a loving law 
and divinity, into belief in a 
grotesque image of plot and 
marplot, that throws a false 
glimmer of a promised land 
upon our eyes, to make us realise 
that there is darkness and nothing 
else. Over the wide range of our 
free-will there is held a check that 
doubtless is for better eventual 
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progress; it is arrestment of 
growth. While in such a state it 
is natural to desire that the large, 
free, growing hope of others should 
be condemned as an enemy to be 
crushed ; and the Sadduceanism of 
grossness or of chill intellectualism 
clouds over the mystic light. But 
while we are Sadducees, can we 
logically be other than utterly 
pessimistic? Whatever thoughts 
we hold, we had best hold out- 
right, and see all round them: it 
is in half-evolved thoughts and 
unowned selfishness of isolation 
that those dwell who see mirages 
instead of the rivers of God. If we 
are in darkness let it be pure and 
simple, and the light, if it should 
shine therein, will be light with- 
out deceit. 

Here we have gathered the 
thoughts of some of such as are 
not Sadducees, and have discovered 
how, as far as regards themselves, 
they bear patiently and kindly with 
the dense Sadducean ignorance, 
sorry mostly for the tender souls. 
For such, while they are learning 
their early lessons, are clouded 
and terrified by the foggy states 
and doubts of those who have fled 
from the divine bondage of love 
into the fancied independence of 
sense-life or of intellectuality. 

But the practical and good- 
natured natural man the world 
could ill afford to lose. The busy 
life we lead, and that is so good 
for us in calling forth our varied 
faculties, would be subject to sad 
catastrophes if its details were com- 
mitted to idealists, beautiful and 
useful as idealists are in their own 
place in the grand economy. But 
truly some of our sturdy, plodding 
brethren seem as if they were sent 
to help to keep the material world 
from being too immaterial, and the 
souls wisely planted in it from be- 
coming too flyaway, All things 
have double uses in the infinite 
comprehensiveness of creation. 
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If such glimmerings of vision as 
we have gathered be discarded as 
pure invention by the materialistic 
mind, it isincumbent upon it, if 
it would claim unquestionable 
supremacy, to investigate how in 
the economy of nature the corpo- 
real part should secrete such 
whispers of thought, so objectless 
as they must appear; why they 
recur in connection with the 
leaders of men, now and again, 
throughout the ages. If they come 
as familiarly and persistently to 
man to-day as thousands of years 
ago, towards what are they de- 
veloping, or to what are they 
attracting our attention? Does 
nature, that science finds so pur- 
poseful and sure in her methods, 
allow thoughts to spring within 
her most earnest sons that from 
their very basis are a delusion ? 

We might logically infer that 
it is a gainful rest for the gene- 
rality of us to dwell here amid 
external things and undisturbed by 
the keen sword of essential life ; 
for really our time here is so short, 
our existence here so partial and 
incomplete, nay, so broken and 
fragmentary, that according to 
natural presumption we should be 
eagerly bent on learning what 
passage we are on, and where we 
are to land when this vessel in 
which we are shall be no longer 
able to fight the billows proudly, 
when it shall be a helpless hulk, 
shall sink in the sea. It is sucha 
short journey that were there no 
very deep reason, such as we have 
named, for ourcuriosity being lulled 
as it is, we should surely be all 
alive with inquiry. 

It being, then, a kind of spiritual 
relief to many to hide for a time 
in this marvellous medley of a 
world, it is perhaps right to en- 
deavour so to state thoughts as 
not to disturb the unready more 
than is meet. 

But the 


tendency of such 
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thoughts as these is, as we believe, 
not to make us tired of this 
troublesome world, or morbidly 
ascetic, but to make us walk more 
hopefully and manfully through 
it, seeing that it is the best pos- 
sible world for the children in it. 
If it is painful exile for those who 
have strong glimpses of a better, 
but are not strong enough to 
follow the light that touches their 
dreams, it is at least a nursery 
where strength may grow. And 
for those for whose feeble nature 
the utter openness of spirit ex- 
istence may be deemed too terrible 
to be borne, it is a pleasant hiding 
place and covert. 

Against such thoughts as we 
have been dwelling upon, three 
indictments are most frequently 
framed ;—that they are dreamy or 
idealistic; that they are morbid 
or superstitious; that they have 
no reference to practical life, or if 
they affect it, serve but to disturb. 
Dreamy they probably are, but 
when we have done our practical 
day’s work in the world, such of 
us as choose may claim the right 
and refreshment of meditation in 
the fields of larger life than that 
of the mart or the exchange, the 
privilege of strolling a little aside 
of the mill, a little beyond the 
machine, whether in science, 
society, politics, or any other 
avocation or occupation. The 
poets, the prophets, the great 
artists, the musical composers, 
the devotees, have claimed to 
occupy this ground, but there is 
no reason why plain men should 
not rest within it when their time 
is their own for a spell. With 
regard to the second count, such 
thoughts are no more morbid of 
themselves than a real or imagi- 
nary history of a well ordered State 
is a dangerous work to be found in 
the library of an anarchical realm ; 
or a picture of an island of perfect 
climate exhibited in a region of 
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frosts and fogs. But if the disturbed 
people on the one hand, or the 
denizens of fogland on the other 
were to sit dreaming over these de- 
pictions, and deem that course an 
equivalent to strenuous labour for 
what they dreamed, or an excuse 
for not doing the best business 
possible in frost or fog, then 
inleed might the people—not 
the thoughts, be called morbid. 
As for superstition, it is too 
favourite a word in certain secon- 
dary senses. It means survival. 
It surely cannot be harmful to 
survive or to think of surviving, 
even thongh a modern school 
would lead us so to suppose? It 
cannot be logically more objec- 
tionable for a maiden to say or sing 
si parcent puero fata superstiti, look- 
ing across the great darkness, than 
if she thought only of thesundrance 
of a hundred miles? If her boy 
thinks himself a Sadducee, would 
he really object to being disturbed 
from the mystic sleep by the wistful 
song of his true love? If he believes 
in no wakening, he will no doubt 
have allowance to sleep until he 
may wish to awaken, or until the 
kiss of his love falls welcome on his 
lips. This is superstition, we grant 
it: but there is more than one sense 
to the word. If he had gone before, 
and she neglected herduties tochild 
or friend and went melancholy 
mad for intensity of widowhood, 
this might be called superstition, 
but would still be entitled to pity, 
and to a kind, stimulating encou- 
ragement rather than to harsh 
blame :—‘“‘ Superstitiosi sunt ¢i qui 
superstitem memoriam defunctorum 
colunt, aut qui parentibus suis super- 
stites, colebant imagines eorum domi, 
tanquam Deos Penates.” (Lact. iv. 
28.) To hug a memory beyond 
reason is superstition in a bad 
sense of the word; if a place of 
life cannot be held in the world, 
by striving to do one’s best, the 
probability is that at the right 
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time the way will be opened of 
following the memory. 

This leads us to the last objection 
we have named; that thoughts 
like these do not affect actual life 
and therefore are futile. Super- 
stition does affect actual life, and 
so long as it is instinctive and 
natural, must continue to do so in 
spite of any number of new dis- 
coveries within the interesting 
regions of the physical basis of 
life. Keeping word to the dead, 
which is not uncommon, though 
such matters are little known to 
anthropologists, may perhaps be 
denominated superstitious in the 
lower sense of the word, for unless 
a person be absolutely sure that 
such fidelity will under any cir- 
cumstances whatever be the best 
course to follow, it is a wrong and 
dangerous thing to allow oneself 
to be so bound. Where there is no 
verbal bond, but a continuing 
fidelity, we feel a more real respect. 
We will take a case from the manu- 
facturing districts in the North of 
England, premising that the kind 
of superstition manifested is pre- 
sumably instinctive, fur no eccle- 
siastical dogma at all insists upon 
fidelity to the dead. A widow for 
near thirty years, who had refused 
many apparently unexceptionable 
offers, when asked if she had never 
been tempted to marry again, 
responded in homely fashion :— 
“T always thought I could face 
our Thomas better if I’d never 
wedded another man.” Instances 
like this could no doubt be indefi- 
nitely multiplied. It has been 
remarked how often truly loving 
partners pass away from this life 
within a very short time of each 
other: we will not insist upon any 
inference therefrom, for the physi- 
cist might argue that two bodies 
in the intimate relations of daily 
habit and in physical or nervous 
sympathy, might become to some 
extent synchronous; the sudden 
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removal of theone might predispose 
the other to any sudden attack of 
disease. There is no reason why 
this should not be the case; it 
would seem to be nether nature’s 
means of corresponding to spiritual 
law as fully as its own law 
would allow. We will turn again 
to cases of fidelity: the present 
Mr. Ruskin’s mother was for 
ten years, as she described it, 
‘* Waiting to join John” (the late 
John James Ruskin). The follow- 
ing paragraph we extract from a 
daily paper of the 12th September, 
1877 : — ‘‘ Death of Miss Una 
Hawthorne. We greatly regret to 
announce the death of this lady, a 
daughter of the American novelist, 
which took place at Clewer, at 
noon, on Monday. She was affi- 
anced to Mr. Albert Webster, since 
whose death she had slowly lost 
strength, and gradually faded out 
of life without any specific disease. 
Had Mr. Webster lived she was to 
have been married to him about 
this time.”” We cannot afford to 
smile superciliously at instances 
like these; they belong to our 
humanity, and reverence is due 
to it. 

In the later years of his life, that 
was so full of scientific and philo- 
sophic work, Swedenborg became 
inattentive to worldly concerns and 
incarnate folk, and seemed to be 
engaged with friends invisible to 
those not of open vision. It is 
told of him that he used to say that 
he had seen his allotted wife in 
the spiritual world, who was wait- 
ing for him. 

If ali parents were perfectly 
married, that is, in absolute in- 
terior accord and physical sym- 
pethy, their offspring would 

elong to their own loving har- 
mony. No discordant element 
can break through such an 
cee wall. Swedenborg 
was clear-sighted enough to see 


that much that calls itself spiritual- 
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ism is disorderly and dangerous. 
Disorderly because it reaches out 
its hand to pandemonium or, rather, 
to the lower ranges of spirit life 
through the breach in matter : the 
material wall, unbroken, is a for- 
tress; once broken there is no 
security save in the magic ramparts 
of the harmony and love that 
make the strength of a spiritual 
sphere. Dangerous because pur- 
sued by people who are mainly 
in the dark with regard to 
their own powers of defence. In 
just the same way marriage may 
be disorderly, and with a not very 
unlike result : the lack of harmony 
between the pair allows such 
beings to enter into relation as are 
not always true children, but 
rather aliens in all but some 
physical characteristics. It used 
to be said the fairies had brought 
a changeling when there was any- 
thing unfamiliar about a child. On 
the other hand, we have in 
mind the example of a man who 
lived until the age of thirty the 
rare life of chastity without mor- 
bidness : he was mentally strong, 
and the works he has left,the world 
is rather tending to prize more than 
to forget. At thirty he found her he 
deemed his true counterpart, and 
their life together was romantically 
happy, joyous as the play of 
children. The son of this union 
was as a dear friend to both, and 
far from being attenuated by such 
high conditions, developed a 
chest so mighty that a renowned 
pugilist who taught him to box 
coveted him for his own profession : 
fortunately his intellect was 
healthy as his frame, and he be- 
came something more than a 
national champion on the plane of 
the fist. It would be of high 
scientific interest to gather more 
facts illustrating such a subject as 
this, in order to ascertain whether 
it is not rather from the spiritual 
power of true love and harmony 
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than from physical reasons by 
themselves that races ascend in 
the scale. 

Where there is a true love 
marriage (we mean more than is 
understood by the expression love- 
match, which might result from 
evanescent passion, or from an 
enthusiastic juvenileleap toward an 
imaginary affinity) offspring would 
belong to that quality of love and 
constitute an unbreakable sphere. 
The motherly and fatherly influ- 
ence would be as much of friendship 
as instinct. Conventional marriage 
would seem to be apt to bring 
children whose relation to their 
parents is little more than con- 
ventional. 

These are not mere generalisa- 
tions, but might be more fully 
treated. If the sacramental charac- 
ter of marriage could be realised, 
and it were known that a constant 
mutual love is of the first im- 
ae not only for the partners 

ut for the children and for the 
family happiness and accord, more 
would be done to regenerate this 
old world than all the superficial 
systems of circuitous epimethean 
reform invented. The true bringer 
of the fire of heaven is the hero 
we ought to worship, above the 
most ingenious tinker of the ex- 
ternal that ever donned the cap of 
medicine. And that great mes- 
senger of heaven and of healing is 
Love. 

The phenomenon of breathing 
may be made to throw some light 
on our subject. If for individuals 
to breathe with synchronous 
movements be a necessary quality 
of perfect harmony, then indeed 
the world is most chaotic, for we 
all have a lung rhythm of our own. 
And it is plain that the only per- 
sons that could possibly breathe in 
unison must be those in such 
sympathy as we little know of now, 
for the slightest rise of passion, 
the gentlest passage of thought, 


has its immediate influence upon 
the breathing ; and would, without 
a perfect sympathy, at once bring 
in a variance between the lung- 
beats even of two friendly persons. 
No two persons could at the same 
time breathe in harmony and be 
at serious disagreement; the 
violent gusts, the intense suppres- 
sions of passion could not be 
imitated by either, or brought 
into accord with his own; there is 
an evident correspondence between 
the perfect sympathy of perfect 
love and a unison of breathing. 
Harmonies like these wait for us, 
we cannot hurry them. And those 
not at all interested in a superior 
life to the present may put them 
from them so long as they will; 
they need not be afraid of becoming 
unwilling captives of the divine 
virgin Harmony, any the more 
than of Wisdom or of Love. 

Some may argue: Such notions 
as these, even if founded on re- 
mote facts, aresubversive of natural 
life and order ; to inspire a belief 
that from nuptials here a man or 
woman may pass to new nuptials 
elsewhere is to impair the sanctity 
of marriage. True, and to a mind 
unable to appreciate, however faint- 
ly, the eternal union and the steps 
of growth and training that lead 
up to it; to one full of worldly 
ideas of marriage, there can but 
be offered once again the ancient 
words :—In Heaven is no marrying 
er giving in marriage—as you 
take it; for all are angels in that 
state. But the more mundane 
retort is also athand, that no dream 
of heavenly marriages can be said 
to be a stumbling block, while so 
often in the sober and pious mar- 
riages of earth, no sooner is one 
partner passed away than the 
relict is on the look-out for a new 
one; and the second marriage is 
held just as legal and sacred as the 
first. It is true that the thoughts 
we have been considering lead us 
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to regard the prime object of the 
best kind of marriage to be not so 
much the duration of the bond as 
the quality of the attachment. If so 
high as it goes, it is genuine, it is 
by that quality, closer to the ideal 
standard than a connection where 
the bondage alone is real, and the 
spirit of union is absent. 

Where there is a presumption 
that the true partners have met 
and linked together (perhaps only 
by one clasp out of an infinite 
series) their indissoluble nuptial 
ties, the result is often very 
different from that of the marriage- 
less marriage. When one partner 
dies, the other loses hold on the 
world,—according tothe proverbial 
phrase, isnot allthere. There are 
many cases where the one follows 
the other at a very brief interval, as 
of a few days only, spirit and body 
having alike become sointerdepend- 
ent that while spirit is drawing 
spirit, and beckoning upward to 
enhanced brightness of life, hody is 
failing for lack of that vital 
sympathy which once resided in 
the now irresponsive clay. 

We can sympathise with the 
person who having had a gleam 
of a world of light thrown upon 
him, and realising it to himself, 
says inwardly, It exists, but I 
bide my time: better for the 
blossom that the spring sun slants 
a shy ray upon it, then hides under 
a cloud’s moist eyelashes; better 
for the fruit that the beams full of 
midsummer power lap it all round 
with warmth. The person with 
whom we cannot sympathise is he 
that says, I am distressed for my 
lack of anxiety to leave this world 
and all it has to offer me, for 
another world which in my soul I 
believe transcends it infinitely. 


Should this fancied distress so in- 
crease as to produce a semblance of 
the anxiety longed for, and this 
anxiety lead to feverish impatience 
and disregard of kindly fate, with 
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consequent attenuation of life, and 
departure from it; we might liken 
the matter to that of a farmer 
gathering his ripened harvest who 
should be disturbed at finding 
leap into his basket fruit still cold 
and green. 

So far we digress, because in 
portraying an ideal, the beauty 
of which we have, however, scarce 
let our imagination wander into, 
or sweet analogies confirm, we are 
conscious of the danger of leading 
on to the asceticism of the weak, 
which is a very different state 
from the spiritual exercise or 
practice (which is all the word 
asceticism ought to mean) of 
the strong. It were better to 
make fun of the subject in 
ordinary life, and when a poetic 
moment comes cherish it then as 
a rarely recurrent dream, than to 
go melancholy because of the al- 
most impossibility of angelic union 
where we are and while we are 
as we are. Ordinary marriage 
hangs between heaven and earth, 
drawn downward by selfishness, 
brutality, and vice, drawn upward 
ever by the chrism of love that 
floats over it like an aureole. 
Whenever are gained love, pa- 
tience, sympathy, and growth, 
therein, though it be not perfect 
marriage, is yet something more 
fruitful than decorous friendshi 
gives. In the romance and rich 
joy with which we greet the help- 
mate of youth, in the presence of 
the companion of the joys and 
sorrows of a life, in the precious- 
ness of the true-hearted friend 
of one’s old age, there is the 
promise of the heavenly marriage, 
which with its enhancement of 
function is waiting for those who 
have found out for themselves the 
mystery of the pure bridal gar- 
ment that is both rose-coloured 
and white at once. Man thé 
spiritual is built upon man the 
material ; the nature is incomplete 
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that passes through life without 
experience of its varied functions, 
and its spiritual progress is de- 
layed. The tender duties called 
forth by offspring as well as the 
love of wife or husband lead, as 
every one knows, to an expansion 
of the heart’s capacity. 

Conscious of an incompleteness 
here, we may be glad that the 
ordinary marriage of earth, with 
its romance, its trials, its steady 
sobriety, its patience, its responsi- 
bilities, its affections, its habits 
of sympathy, its conjugal and 
parental glow, beauty, and order, 
may be in itself so sweet a com- 
fort as to many thousands of men 
and women itis. And in the love 
which it represents we have in 
mirrored refulgence the very door 
of the heavenly state. A state 
wherein the alphabets of great 
truths, that ravished by strange 
instincts we gathered together 
or let fall, shall become more 
luminous; the letters grow to 
words, and the words expand into 
sentences with every step taken 
forward. Meanwhile, a good, sweet, 
natural life is a very fine and 
beautiful thing ; and has a whole- 
ness in itself. It is a step on the 
ladder on which to stand is to be 
truly alive. 

Thoughts like these we are upon 
should be taken like poetry, like 
music, as belonging to the higher 
part of our nature, as appertaining 
to the ideal. They may form a 
dream of a day when one’s work 
in the world has been well done ; 
an hour when, the body’s business 
being satisfied, “it holds its noise 
and leaves soul free a little.’” Mark 
the reticence of the greatest minds 
on the loftiest subjects. The high- 
er thoughts are at our call as we 
want them and proportion them- 
selves to our capacity: there is 
truth in every smallest thing and 
avery door opened lights the way to 
deeper shrines yet far within, But 
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to distract unprepared mankind 
by forcing upon them conceptions 
that strain their facultiesover much, 
is either to produce madness in the 
individuals or distortion and con- 
traction in the message. There is 
ample work of the highest kind to 
bedonein spelling out and applying 
the lessons of this most valuable 
world in which we are. There is 
labour to be done here that a per- 
fected archangel isnotcompetent to. 
He could but whisper through the 
door of our heart or minister to us 
in the depths of our spirit; but a 
willing soul embodied here has an 
advantage over an archangel as 
regards this world; he can speak 
face to face with men as they are, 
work for them and with them, and 
shew how a not unheavenly thing 
can be made of human life by 
taking pains. 

Why, then, do we attempt to 
revive these dreams of far away 
life that seem fanciful to one, 
foolish to another, mischievous 
superstition to a third? Because 
we are sorry for those who are 
feeling oppressed by the growing 
cloud of the Sadduceeism of the 
time (a not unnatural reaction from 
unreal religions), and believe that 
the right balm for such wounded 
souls is to drink of the immortal 
water that has been given by those 
few fanciful, foolish, superstitious 
sons of God and sons of Man who 
stood firmly on the solid crust of 
this world and yet breathed the 
ether of the spiritual life. 

We analyse by the spectroscope 
light from the most distant star, yet 
are strangely apt to ignore the fact 
that Heaven is within us, and that 
the constituents thereof, or at least 
the luminosity that marks its 
portal, are as fully within our 
realising power as planetary lights. 
When modesty, the sum of which 
is ‘‘not to unveil before the gaze 
of an imperfect sympathy,’’ shall 
replace dark shame’s furtive 
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pleasure, when lust shall be over- 
powered in love, when purity shall 
rise above corruption and strength 
rejoice emerging from disease, 
when strife shall give place to con- 
secration, and weary wandering 
feet shall find a limitless home, 
and the restless halves the mate 
that God made them, then and 
thereinever is Heaven, and we 
cannot say that we do _ not 
know the way. To take up our 
burden and march thitherwards 
with our slow feet, is what is given 
to us; and while busy at the work 
to which it has pleased God to call 
us, to dream or sing of the glories 
that are ahead may be reckoned 
as belonging to the pleasantness 
implied in those much misunder- 
stood words, ‘‘the consolations 
of religion.” 

To the restless unsettled mind 
it is quite possible that the com- 
plemental marriage may offer 
nothing that seems desirable, nay, 
even a repulsive ideal. Per- 
manence and rest, these are quali- 
ties incomprehensible to those of 
fickle, capricious, uneasy, unde- 
veloped nature. Upon such ‘no 
eternal bond is forced; they may 
wander at their will. But for 
those to whom the ideal of com- 
pletion brings a tremulous uncer- 
tain charm, we may find analogies 
that may help to realise it as it 
should be realised in the imagina- 
tive vision. Pygmalion, in con- 
templating the marble form that 
grew beneath his inspired labour, 
lost purpose in passion, and gave 
love’s worship not to his creation 
so much as to his ideal. His 
dream was one with himself, and 
yet outside of himself; was of him- 
self and yet only apparently his 
own creation, being inspiration’s 
gift. Every true poet so loves and 
worships his art, as being of him- 
self and yet of the beyond himself. 
In this companionship there is a 
joy which to the pure artist it 
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would seem like blasphemy to 
think could either pall or cease. In 
such spiritual fixity he can con- 
ceive Tu repulsion. So long as 
there lives this creative glow, so 
long continues the delight in it, by 
eternal law. The philosopher 
personifies wisdom as a virgin, one 
to embrace with the whole soul, 
one ever fruitful of joy. It would 
be impossible to admit to the mind 
that this oneness with wisdom 
could grow to be other than 
eternal delight. 

The virgin of the Parsi eschato- 
logy, who represents the half of 
the soul, says to her counterpart, 
‘‘thou madest me, being beloved, 
more beloved, me being beautiful, 
more beautiful,” through good 
thought, good word, good deed. 
Here is the very mystery of oneness 
and yet separateness that makes 
the supreme delight of the poet. 
As one grows in wisdom, the other 
reaps more bountiful harvest of 
love, and the mutual delight that 
is gained .is as that of the artist 
whose work is at once of himself 
and a gift from beyond himself. 

The spiritual counterpart is one’s 
wisdom or one’s love, one’s com- 
pletion, oneself in one’s other half; 
the two-in-one being joined not by 
the marrying purpose of earth, but 
by the nuptial passion of Heaven, 
God the All-fount being within all. 
Just as fully as with the 
worker in regard to the creations 
of inspired genius, each may appear 
to be the creator of the other, 
since each sustains the other by 
divine polarity, wisdom ever foster- 
ing love, and love wisdom in 
personal correlation ; each again 
losing any separate consciousness 
in the exquisite mysteriousness of 
union. We have no more to say 
than to repeat the authentic words 
of Jesus with some renewed ap- 
preciation of their truth :—‘‘ The 
kingdom of Heaven is within your- 
selves,’ and to reiterate the ideal 
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words of the Talmudic sage:— therein dwells God, and with Him 
‘The man is not without the is all force and fire; in the harmo- 
woman, nor the woman without ious pulse of the Infinite Heart, 
the man, nor the true union of atone with our own, Heaven is to 
the twain without the Shekinah.” be found, and the innocency and 
Wheresoever is love’s pure temple, health of Paradise regained. 





THE EYES OF THE BLIND. 
From the French of Théophile Gautier. 





A blind old man in a corner nook, 
Blinking like an owl in the day, 
Gropes at his flute with moody look, 


Fumbles the holes and gets astray. 





He plays an ancient comic air 
Most imperturbably out of tune ; 
His dog conducts him everywhere 


A drowsy spectre walking at noon. 





O’er him pass suns with never a sheen, 
Gloomy he hears the dim world’s brawl 
Roaring outside the life unseen, 


Like a torrent hidden behind a wall. 





God knows what sable fancies range 

| Through that dark brain in haunting tribes, 
What books of spells and magies strange, 

Thought in that unseen cave inscribes. 





Thus in the deep Venetian wells 
A prisoner sunk to half a fool, 

Through night that never a dawn dispels, 

Graves words on the wall with a nail for tool. 





But may be when the flickering spark 
Death bloweth out at the hour of doom, 

The soul accustomed to the dark 

Will see clear there within the tomb. 
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Ir has long been allowed that 
in philosophy the best discourse 
may be the one that meets with a 
quiet appreciation apud clerum, 
while an inferior production will 
be received with rapture coram 
populo ; and in science too we have 
the esoteric brevity of the learned 
society’s papers holding high place 
distinct from the exoteric profuse- 
ness of the popular treatise. But 
in the drama the people’s voice 
must perforce be held to possess 
supreme power, unless, indeed, a 
club of critics and connoisseurs 
should found a private theatre 
with no place provided for the 
uncultivated. 

After a number of visits to the 
scene of Mr. Irving’s performance, 
we cannot refrain from wonder 
that it should be so well attended, 
so apparently successful in the 
ordinary sense of the word. We 
should almost as soon have ex- 
pected to find Matthew Arnold’s 
‘‘ Empedocles” rivalling Tenny- 
son’s ‘“‘May Queen” upon the 
drawing-room tables of minor 
middle class houses, or Jowett’s 
“Plato” running neck and neck 
at Mudie’s with the last pet novel, 
which seems to derive its charm 
from its titular resemblance to a 
“ popinjay.” 

Either the spell of Mr. Irving’s 
reputation has forced a fashionable 
popularity for his Louis the 
Eleventh, or the play-going public 
has become educated to a higher 
level of art than is generally sup- 
posed to be the case. Our doubts 
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on this latter point, however, are 
not wholly without foundation. 
The Lyceum Theatre was crowded 
whilst the play was novel; after- 
wards, though the attendance has 
been what may be called good, it 
has not been necessary to close the 
doors against an excited crowd 
struggling for admission. We 
must not forget, however, that the 
theatre is a large one. 

On the other hand, no effort of 
Mr. Irving’s has evoked so un- 
doubtful a recognition from the 
higher critical organs of the Press. 
Old objections have slipped to one 
side on this occasion, and the 
actor’s flag floats over the critical 
stronghold without any effort 
being exerted to tear it down. 

Mr. Irving’s assumption of this 
famous part has been marked by 
a success so distinct and individual 
as to call for fuller consideration 
than could be afforded it within 
the limits of a newspaper criticism. 

His Louis the Eleventh is a 
histrionic tour de force, such as we of 
these latter daysareseldom allowed 
to see. Standing on ground 
trodden by at least one English 
actor of note before him, he has 
nevertheless evolved a new creation. 
Old critical play-goers have gone 
to the Lyceum, clinging with fond 
affection to memories still vivid of 
Charles Kean’s performance ; 
expecting, nay, determined, to be 
faithful to past recollections; angry, 
almost, at the very notion of the 
supremacy of a new Louis. And 
yet they have left the theatre 
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willing converts to the dramatic 
gospel according to Irving. But 
not without a preliminary pang has 
their well preserved allegiance been 
renounced, else might we deem 
their fresh enthusiasm valueless. 
One such venerable spectator sat 
next us on the occasion of our 
second visit to Mrs. Bateman’s 
theatre. “Tf Irving touches 
Kean,” he said, “this will be 
a treat, but I know he can’t 
pass him.” By the changes 
of his countenance as the second 
act, when Louis first appears, pro- 
ceeded, might be noted the 
revolution that was working within 
the oldman’s mind. A big struggle 
was going on between the reveren- 
tial love for old memories, and the 
evident conviction that the new 
man had claims which there was 
nodenying. But when the wrench 
was once over, and our friend’s 
resolution taken, he had the honest 
courage to proclaim his adherence 
to the innovator. ‘Sir, I have 
seen William Charles Macready, 
and I have seen Charles Kean, 
but this fellow—he’s immense.” 
The heartiness of such homely 
criticisms as this is worth more 
sometimes than the most elaborate 
analyses. 

Not a few critics have asserted 
with dogmatic brevity that this is 
Mr. Irving’s supremest study. A 
little thought should have con- 
vinced them of the injustice under- 
lying this apparent eulogium. We 
cannot in this instance compare 
the actor with himself or with any 
of his previous impersonations. 
Almost every great actor has left 
behind him the memory of some 
one part which stands out from 
the rest of his personations, a dis- 
tinct picture, typical of one peculiar 
phase of his genius. Une’sthoughts 
revert to the Overreach of Edmund 
Kean, to the Werner of Macready, 
to the Coriolanus of John Kemble. 
The especial merits of these single 
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performances were not allowed to 
detract in any way from the ex- 
cellences of other creations; they 
were rather viewed as a separate 
testimony to the fulness and variety 
of the player’s power. This, if we 
mistake not, will be the verdict of 
history upon the Louis the Eleventh 
of Henry Irving. The lines of divi- 
sion between the French monarch 
and the characters which Mr. Ir- 
ving has hitherto assumed are dis- 
tinct and impassable. It would 
indeed be not unprofitable to place 
side by side the two types of 
Royalty with which he has fami- 
liarised us; to contrast the English 
Charles with the French Louis; 
but only as evidence, which we 
scarcely need, of the actor’s ex- 
traordinary power of self-identifi- 
cation with the part he plays. He 
gave us in the first the tenderest 
portrait of ideal kinghood, dignity, 

manliness ; while here we lose all 
trace of the actor’s own identity in 
his personification of some of the 
basest and meanest qualities ever 
found united in man or monarch. 
It is not to the present purpose 
that neither picture is true to his- 
tory. For that the dramatist is 
answerable. It is no fault of the 
actor’s. But although critical 
justice places this performance on 
a pinnacle of its own, it is essen- 
tially the outcome of all that the 
actor has done before. The value 
of a long apprenticeship to the 
histrionic art has never been shewn 
more clearly than in the case of 
Mr. Irving’s Louis the Eleventh. 
As drawn for us by the poet Dela- 
vigne, his “‘MostChristian” Majesty 
is what the Germans call a many- 
sided man; embodying in his Royal 
person more incongruous and con- 
flicting elements than exist in his 
entire Court besides. There is no 
need to insist upon the various 
qualifications, the repertoire of la- 
borious past experience, demanded 
from the actor who takes upon 
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himself the portrayal of such a 
character as this. None but a 
player who in the course of his 
career had identified himself with 
almost every type of human na- 
ture, and who possessed not merely 
the trained acquirements of an 
actor, but the conceptive power in 
a very high degree, could invest 
the character with that indi- 
viduality which stamps it a dis- 
tinct creation. 

We have been told more than 
once within the past few weeks 
that it is a part which a clever 
actor of melodrama might render 
easily effective; but the assertion 
evinces an inability to conceive the 
width of the gulf which would 
divide so minute and varied a per- 
formance as Mr. Irving’s from the 
effort of a mere melodramatic 
actor skilled in the ‘ business” 
and clap-trap of the stage. It is 
possible, indeed, to imagine a 
rendering of the character which 
would appeal more immediately to 
the likings of the populace than 
the fine subtleties of Mr. Irving’s 
acting can everdo. A few con- 
ventional strokes, some sturdy 
elocution, grimacing, and hobbling 
about the stage, would realise for 
a good many frequenters, as well 
of stalls and boxes as of pit and 
gallery, their most proper ideal of 
the character of Louis. It is for 
this reason that we shall be in no 
way surprised if the play proves 
less of a commercial success than 
some that have preceded it. In the 
character of Louis almost morethan 
in any other, as we have said, Mr. 
Irving is acting for the critic 
alone. * This is singularly evinced 
by the manner in which the 
majority of the audience receive 
many of his most delicate concep- 
tions. Passages that should be 
listened to in silence are greeted 
with laughter or applause. 
Minutiz of detail, which, if the 
character were understood, would 
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be appreciated as part of its 
artistic completeness, are regarded 
as theatrical ‘‘points”’ thrown in to 
excite the merriment of the gods. 
Note, in illustration of this, the 
incident of the Angelus, where 
one’s breath is almost taken away 
at the intense reality of Mr. 
Irving’s attitude and _ gesture. 
Just as our whole gazing power is 
concentrated upon the marvellous 
expression of the countenance 
twitching and distorted in super- 
stitious devotion; upon the figure 
cringing in attitude of prayer, 
there rises from some obscure 
portion of the house a titter, 
which breaks into a chuckle, a 
giggle, and a laugh, and the 
entire theatre goes off into one 
great roar of merriment as though 
it were the most comical thing in 
the world for a king to say his 
prayers. 

The spectator whose senses are 
not tuned to the imaginative pitch, 
whose intellectual plane is lower 
than that of the actor, whose sym- 
pathies, consequently, are not 
those of the character portrayed, 
feels moved in himself at some 
change of expression, and, unable 
to discriminate the sources of his 
emotion, yields at once to the first 
impulse, which is usually that of 
laughter. Thus the actor’s creation 
suffers from the lack of educated 
appreciation on the part of his 
audience of the subtle truths of 
character. 

There is, again, something so 
intensely painful in the very na- 
ture of this Louis; something so 
grotesquely horrible ; the element 
of devilish intellectuality, un- 
softened by love, is so overpower- 
ing, that, were it not for the 
presence of genius, it would be 
unendurable to any, even the most 
cultured mind. 

Theatrical pleasure seekers, not 
finding in such a performance that 
amount of tangible gratification 
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which they are accustomed to 
derive from the exhibition of con- 
ventional melodrama, will leave 
its contemplation with a sense of 
disappointment. 

The student, who seeks to learn 
from the player the curious secrets 
of human nature, accepts, with 
wondering pleasure, the truths re- 
vealed in a creation so supremely 
real. 

In this performance, probably, 
we have a foreshadowing of the 
tragedy of the future; a tragedy 
rather of motives than of actions. 
It is a finished specimen of the 
new school of acting, whose apos- 
tle Mr. Irving is, and whose 
characteristics may be described 
as naturalness, intellectuality, in- 
tensity. 

The play itself is of a type with 
which we are now little familiar. 
Possessing neither plot, action, 
nor female interest, it is rather a 
study of psychology than a play, 
properly so called. Delavigne 
threw the full spirit of his work 
into the character of Louis. 
Writing for audiences who loved 
not kings, he painted the monarch’s 
portrait in the blackest colours. 
The higher side of Louis’ nature 
was ignored. We are not allowed 
to suppose for an instant that this 
mingled essence of meanness, 
treachery, cowardice, and super- 
stition, could be the king of whom 
history has recorded that he did 
more for the social advancement 
of France than any other of her 
early sovereigns. Delavigne’s 
patrons wanted a monarch who 
should impress them above all 
with a sense of the contemptibility 
of the kingly office; and let us 
confess that he gave them as 
pretty a piece of Royal villainy as 
they could have desired. Before 
the eyes of the audience he lays 
bare the “leprous soul” of a 
pitiful creature, whose centre of 
love is self; who clings passionately 





to life, for life’s sake only; who 
shuns with jealous fear his closest 
attendants, his own son most of 
all. There is a power of cunning 
and intellect in him, too, which 
raises the tyrant above the retinue 
of courtiers who dread him, adding 
the terror of a Mephistopheles to 
the grotesqueness of a mountebank. 
His Majesty is, moreover, a subtle 
actor, comedian as well as diplo- 
matist; and this constitutes no 
small difficulty in the truthful 
presentation of the character upon 
the stage, the player having to 
embody a king who is himself 
playing a part almost the whole 
time that he is before us. 

Between the Louis the Eleventh 
of Charles Kean and of Henry Ir- 
ving, there are several points of con- 
tact. Kean played the part well; so 
well that he made converts of many 
of his critics, who theretofore had 
persistently declared thatthey could 
see nothing in his acting. It was 
confessed on all sides to be an able 
performance; careful, harmonious, 
consistent. But just where Irving’s 
excellence begins, Kean’s fell 
short. Kean could act Louis ad- 
mirably. But he could not be 
Louis. He could realise the part 
from the point of view of an actor, 
and even of a scholar. He could 
give a thoroughly dramatic render- 
ing of it, bringing out sharply the 
dramatic points, declaiming well 
the dramatic speeches. He could 
rate his courtiers soundly, and 
wheedle his people amusingly, 
and he played the chamber .scene 
with real power. Farther than 
this, however, Kean could got go. 
His humour was essentially a 
stolid one. He lacked both va- 
riety and subtlety. He could not 
alternate his moods in an instant. 
His voice was stubborn and in- 
flexible, and he lacked the gift 
of sarcastic utterance which Irving 
possesses in a peculiar degree. 
He could not speak with a look, a 
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smile, a gesture; nor had he the 
mimetic talent which so dis- 
tinguishes Irving, and which be- 
longs essentially to the Louis of 
the play. He could neither 
identify himself in imagination 
with the man Louis, nor even, if 
formed, could he give outward 
expression to such a conception. 

na word, Kean’s performance 
was solid and regular, Irving’s 
is subtle and intense. Kean was 
uniformly dramatic. Irving is 
passionately natural. 

Nor by the term natural do we 
mean that he merely invests the 
part with some of the commonplace 
attributes of old age, hypocrisy, 
cunning, and the like; but that 
he entirely clothes himself with 
the mind and character of the 
Louis whom Delavigne himself 
conceived. This it is to be natural 
in acting. Not to read your part 
from your own point of view, try- 
ing to fasten upon its most effective 
theatrical points, and to foist a 
meaning of your own upon the 
words and lines of the author ; but 
to realise the character which he 
has realised, and then to present 
that truthfully in a complete and 
detailed whole. But to pass to a 
closer examination of Mr. Irvin;’s 
Louis. 

In the outward appearance of 
the King, as he makes his first 
entry in the second act, the key- 
note of the character is struck. 
Immediately attended by his three 
familiars, the doctor, the barber, 
and the headsman, Louis enters 
hurriedly, storming in anger at 
one of his lords for unduly ex- 
torting money from the peasants. 
Instantly the attention is arrested 
to the central figure of the King, 
lean and withered, dressed in a 
shabby green hunting suit, the 
cap covering the closely cropped 
head garnished with a row of little 
leaden images. But the eyes of 
the audience never wander from 
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the countenance; here is the true 
index to the character, and 
natural truthfulness of expression 
has never been more admirably 
assisted by artificial skill in make- 
up. The cheeks are sunken and 
yellow, the skin appears all dry 
and cracked, the jaws drooping 
and toothless, the eyes sharp 
and cunning, the mouth thin and 
eruel. In the midst of his passion 
the doctor interrupts him with a 
warning that he may not indulge 
his spleen with safety to his 
health, and in an instant the rage is 
suppressed, and the King becomes 
a crawling, abject creature, 
wheedling the doctor, whom he 
holds in dread, and snarling like 
an ape at his victim. The scene 
with the envoy which follows is 
an excellent illustration of the way 
in which Mr. Irving sustains the 
individuality of a character, and 
continues acting it without speak- 
ing. During the long speeches of 
Nemours, the King lolls negli- 
gently on the throne, carelessly 
swinging one foot, as he listens 
unmoved to the Duke’s recital, 
purposely fixing his gaze any- 
where but on the speaker’s face. 
The affair of the glove, when 
the old man evinces a momentary 
touch of softness at the Dauphin’s 
bravery, becoming again the next 
instant the father jealous of his 
son’s popularity, calls up a fine 
stroke of acting. In the interview 
with the headsman which closes 
the second act, Mr. Irving receives 
intelligent support, and produces a 
masterly effect. The hideous 
changes of the King’s face as he 
prompts Nemowr’s assassination 
‘in some lonely wood,” giving 
place at the sound of the Angelus 
toa ghastly effort at saintliness of 
expression, and returning in a 
moment to the arrangement of the 
murder, are amongst the finest 
points in the play. Both 
dramatist and actor have worked 
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well in this act, giving us in 
brief a survey of the entire cha- 
racter of Louis, his duplicity, 
cunning, and treachery, his keen 
wit, his incisive sarcastic utter- 
ance. Mr. Irving’s excellences of 
detail here are too numerous for 
classification. And, indeed, so 
entirely are they a part of the 
character that one receives almost 
without attention the minute 
effects of light and shade, the 
never obtrusive bye-play, the 
chuckle of delight at the successful 
issue of a scheme, the irritable 
slapping of the hands, the hesi- 
tating walk, and above all the 
smile, sometimes developing into a 
grin and a leer, when the whole 
countenance cracks and wrinkles 
as one might fancy an old fiend 
making merry. 

In the second act the group of 
peasants dancing round the chapel 
in the wood is well ordered ; the 
sudden cessation of merriment on 
the appearance of the barber 
minister, their terror on hearing 
that the King is coming 
amongst them, and that they must 
“speak to him pleasantly,” 
express careful stage-management. 
On the entrance of the King one is 
struck first by the natural contrast 
presented by the two sets of per- 
sonages. The withered King on 
the mossy tree-trunk; at his 
elbow the silent barber; the 
headsman a little on an eminence 
behind; and filling the opposite 
half of the stage, the troop of 
fresh-faced peasants. 

The gradual change in the 
King’s countenance, from half 
amused incredulity at the recital 
of the peasants’ troubles to fear 
and rage as the clown uncon- 
sciously foreshadows his own re- 
morseful ending, leading up to the 
paroxysm of rage in which he 
seizes the luckless wight by the 
throat, are especially noteworthy. 
The scene with the buxom wife is 


overdrawn ; but the interview with 
Marie, in which Louis worms from 
her the secret of her lover’s name, 
is good in its simulation of gallantry 
and tenderness, contrasting sharply 
with the final scenes of the act, 
where the King gives vent to his 
delight at the announcement of 
the death of Charles. 

The fretfulness of the old man 
under his bodily pain, and the 
general air of nervous debility, 
are conveyed in a few subtle 
touches in the earlier portion of the 
fourth act. The reception by 
Louis of Coitier’s tidings of the 
escape of Nemours is the first 
striking point; the choking, in- 
articulate rage bursting out into 
its climax and then dwindling away 
into a querulous whine, shews the 
perfect consistence and truthfulness 
of the actor’s conception of the 
character. We may note, too, the 
rapid alternations of tone during 
the confession to the priest, now 
bullying, now coaxing, now 
grovelling on the floor, as the holy 
man recoils in horror from the 
King’s relation of his crimes. But 
the finest thing in this act is the 
short speech to the leaden image 
in his cap, where Louis, left, as he 
thinks, alone, crouches over the 
fire, hugging his knees, and praying 
absolution from his patron saint 
for the “one little sin” he “hopes 
to do this night.” The air of ab- 
straction from everything around, 
the wheedling smile on his face, 
as the old man rocks himself to 
and fro, bribing his ‘dearest 
Lady” to let him crush his foe, 
are in the best style of natural 
acting. 

The scene with Nemours loses 
power and harmony from the in- 
competence of the actor who sus- 
tains that part. Nor is Mr. Irving 
seen at his best here. Physical 
exhaustion is apparent when the 
actor calls upon himself for a 
supreme effort at the moment 
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when Louis is crouching under 
the dagger of Nemours. The 
terror of the King becomes almost 
hysterical as he writhes on the 
ground, clutching convulsively at 
anything within his reach. But 
the scene closes with effect as 
Louis, making frantic cuts at the 
air, his features rigid with fright, 
falls swooning into the arms of the 
headsman. 

The entire fifth act is occupied 
with the death upon the stage 
of Louis. 

This final scene has been con- 
demned in some quarters, upon 
two not very plausible grounds. 
A few critics are angry with Mr. 
Irving’s death scene apparently 
because it is not conventional. 
But it is pretty generally accepted 
now that the one thing we do not 
go to see in Mr. Irving is con- 
ventionality. Anything, surely, 
rather than that this Louis, whose 
one object in life has been to live, 
should at the last go off uncon- 
cernedly without one struggle with 
the arch-foe whom most of all he 
has dreaded. Others, a small 
number, have urged against the 
actor here that he is sensational. 
But let it be borne in mind that 
Louis dies as much from unnatural 
as from natural causes; and that 
the French historian, Commines, 
has described for us the agonies of 
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his deathbed. We may contrast 
these facts with the supreme quiet- 
ness of Mr. Irving’s last moments. 
No sweet dying calm could rightly 
be expected until the drops of such 
a life are fully drained out. 

But nothing is strained, nothing 
is exaggerated. From the moment 
that the King appears, dressed in 
his Royal robes and feebly grasp- 
ing his sceptre, at the back of the 
stage, we see that his moments are- 
numbered. The face is ghastly 
white, the eyes dull and glassy, the 
hands ‘of a livid colour. Slowly 
and regularly the signs of death 
succeed each other. The sight 
fails, he cannot see his barber nor 
his headsman, a few yards from 
him. The intellect wanders, 
memory is gone ; he forgets, as he 
calls for Coitier, that he has sen- 


tenced him to death. Then follow 
choking sensations, gasps for 


breath, and acute spasms (all 
marvellously counterfeited); suc- 
ceeded by a stupor in which the 
attendants believe him dead. A 
momentary return to life, and 
Louis, just staggering to his feet, 
places a chill finger on the 
shoulder of the Dauphin, who 
holds the crown; and then with a 
heavy forward movement falls 
prone to the ground. No more 
subtle study than this has been 
presented on the stage. 


Ticue Hopkins. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Macpaten CoLiece, Oxrorp, 
April 22nd. 


Tue major portion of the month has been an intellectual blank, so far 
as the University is concerned, and one is thereby reminded that the 
time has arrived for Oxford to abandon its lotos-eating propensities, 
and in the plain English, to earn its salt. Nine weeks’ work is now 
about the maximum a college tutor can get through without a long 
holiday, and he further objects to do a brain’s-turn in the summer 
months. Nor is the excuse offered more respectable than the fact of 
such extensive idleness. It is urged that undergraduates cannot endure 
the strain of prolonged residence, and hence the abnegation of the 
labour of teaching is set down to the score of charity. Now if a college 
Fellow and tutor, being a bachelor, and endowed with all sorts of 
privileges superior in every respect to those of the best ordered club, is 
content to draw an income amounting to from five to seven hundred 
pounds per annum, partly from a dividend on the rents of his college 
estates, partly from tolerably stiff fees wrung from his compulsory 
pupils, the country has a right to demand at the very least nine months’ 
Creat labour out of the twelve. The undergraduate, on the other 
hand, needs protection against the avarice of the governing body of 
most colleges, and if the Commissioners are not too superb they 
will very wisely direct their attention to the question of College 
Reform from a domestic point of view. As matters stand, the 
average undergraduate, not being a Scholar or Exhibitioner, has 
to pay a rent for his rooms, a high figure for attendance, 
a further charge for tutelage—it is not tuition—and certain 
dues to his college and to the University. At matriculation, at 
graduation, and on entering his name for any of the countless examina- 
tions, he has more and yet more fees to pay, and all this is independent 
of such social obligations as subscriptions to his college boat, eleven, 
and athletic sports, and the duties of hospitality. Moreover, there is 
“college profit”? on every mouthful of food and drink that passes his 
lips or those of his guests, and his servant is entitled by custom to 
certain perquisites, which—to do the college authorities generally full 
justice—have of late years been minimised. Of course all this 
agglomeration of inevitable expenditure, quite irrespective of luxuries, 
renders residence a tax upon all except the very rich, and virtually 
keeps Oxford empty for six months out of the twelve—a result hardly 
conducive to the interests of learning, unless, indeed, the teaching of 
Oxford be utterly valueless. With enormous academical endowments, 
moreover, this wholesale plunder is worse than unnecessary. The 
college should exist not merely for the benefit of the Fellows, or for 
that of the Foundation, but for the advantage of all its members alike. 
Adopting this by no means paradoxical axiom, it would follow that the 
tutorships should be endowed, and tuition fees abolished; that room- 
rent should be pretermitted, the occupant being required to pay only 
for repairs; that University and college dues of all sorts should be 
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swept away, and that cooks and other servants being salaried out of the 
college revenues, attendance should be free and food supplied 
at cost price. These simple reforms would reduce by one- 
half the cost of an Oxford degree, the only sufferers being the 
sinecurists of the future, since vested interests would de rigueur be 
preserved. It must be added that any move in this direction 
calculated to cheapen Oxford education by a more honourable 
expedient than the discomfort of the undergraduate, would meet 
with a consensus of common-room hostility. The popular notion of 
undergraduate economy, in the august regions of the Tutors’ Associa- 
tion, is to crib and cabin our hopeful youths, and to treat them as 
schoolboys. Keble, for example, stops a gentleman’s wine at the 
college gate, and in other respects descends to miserable espionage. 
This is wrong in principle, vicious in practice. To tight-lace the 
undergraduate like the students in a Jesuit seminary would be to 
emasculate him. The true and honest course would be to render 
admission to a college of tangible value to all alike, to Commoners 
as well as Scholars. The man once gremio admissus should find himself 
in a position of privilege. His college would give him the home and 
the comforts suitable to a cultured being, together with the instruction 
which should be the raison @étre of residence; and, in return, require 
in him—a quality that, under the existing system of plunder, cannot be 
exacted—diligence, if not intellectual exertion. It is impossible 
within the brief limits of a letter to elaborate this rough, yet not: 
inexact outline. The subject, however, merits the earnest attention 
of the University Commissioners. 

Magnus civis obitt in Dr. Benjamin Parsons Symons, erst 
Warden of Wadham. Big Ben’s greatness was perhaps physical 
rather than mental, yet he was something of a scholar in the days 
when scholarship was at a low ebb, and years ago he passed for a 
theologian, being exceedingly anti-Tractarian and a Fidus Achates 
of Dr. Macbride. Oddly enough, among the alumni of his truly 
Evangelical College must be reckoned Father Mackonochie, of St. 
Alban’s, arch-Ritualist, Messrs. Congreve, Frederick Harrison, and 
Beesly, Positivists, and Mr. Allies, one of the proto-verts to Rome. 
The eagle, in short, generated doves, and indeed for many years his 
influence within his College walls was simply ni/. It is a fact, never- 
theless, that his normal placidity was affected slightly by the 
tergiversation of Mr. Congreve, who was the idol of all Wadham, the 
best and most conscientious of college tutors, and even in the eyes of 
the Warden ‘‘a young man of promise and of parts.” And yet Big 
Ben had his consolation. Two of his Fellows became Colonial Bishops, 
and he hung the vera effigies of une of them in the College Hall. He 
also enjoyed the luxury of suspending Dr. Pusey, who, however, 
survived both this ridiculous act of petty persecution and his academical 
Calcraft. In private life Dr. Symons was by no means improvident. 
He married in mature years the daughter of a London banker, and 
was able at her demise to vacate his headship in favour of Dr. 
Griffiths, who had been from time immemorial senior tutor of the 
College. 

From the sublime to the ridiculcus the stride is proverbially short. 
There passed away almost synchronically with the academical mountain 
an academical mouse, viz.: Dr. Peter Maurice, a worthy Puritan, whose 
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college existence was not altogether cakes and ale. This gentleman 
for rather over thirty years held the post of chaplain of New College, 
and imagined that virtute oficii he possessed certain rights within his 
College. The story goes that he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in order to claim the privilege of walking out of chapel before a 
certain Fellow whom he disliked, and that after he had paid his sixty 
pounds in fees the College coolly ignored his pretensions. Be that as 
it may, it is certain that his College never offered him preferment, and 
that he might have died unbeneficed had not All Souls’ presented him to 
a pleasant living near Oxford. He wrote numerous pamphlets against 
Dr. Pusey, which of course have long since passed into oblivion, and also 
some respectable hymn-tunes, by which ina narrow circle his name will 
be recollected. He was certainly treated both ungenerously and inequit- 
ably by New College, for which there was the less excuse since, if not 
a very talented, he was at all events a good, clergyman. 

The subject of proctorial authority has recently been mooted with a 
view to its limitation. These academical magistrates are endued by 
Act of Parliament with omnipotence, which enables them to dispense 
with Habeas Corpus within the statutable distance of Carfax, and to 
search private houses without risking an action for trespass. So far as 
their relations with the city are concerned, the Proctors, with rare 
exceptions, have shewn themselves most considerate and anything but 
disposed to magnify their office, The contrary, however, of this 
leniency can be predicated of their treatment of graduates under the 
status of Regent-Masters. There is a story of the son of a bishop who 
had frequently been sconced for the double offence of wearing a white 
coat and smoking in the High Street, and who, on taking his M.A. 
degree, invested his form in the whitest of white, supplied his mouth with 
the hugest of cigars, and thus habited, with his new M.A. gown on his 
arm, puffed smoke in the Proctor’s face. The ermined official looked 
him quietly up and down, and raising his cap, politely inquired if he 
had passed his regency, and on being informed that the offender could 
not allege so much in his favour, promptly inflicted a tine of five pounds. 
Latterly, so it appears, the Proctors have been exercising proctorial 
functions upon B.A. barristers on circuit, who have been hustled with 
rigour for the alleged crime of dining at the ‘‘ Mitre” Hotel—an abuse 
of authority which has provoked a strong protest. It is quite open to 
question whether the office of Proctor be not an anachronism, and as a 
plain matter of fact men are no more moral for being hunted like hares 
or decoyed like ducks. Possibly the appointment of an efficient 
University police would answer all the purposes of the Proctorate, and at 
the same time would not infringe upon the liberties of Oxford citizens. 

Frivolity somehow is inseparable from the month which commences 
with All Fools’ Day, and attains its zenith at the Boat Race. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the keen interest which environs the 
sy so aga of the rival crews is confined to the alumni of the 

Jniversity. It would be possible to name at least one prominent 
tutor, who is said to hold the reversion of the headship of his College, 
and who in his fifth decade has remained faithful to his first love— 
‘‘remation.” There is, perhaps, a method in this madness. The physical 
aristocracy have never, since the glorious era of Mr. Chitty, been 
inseparable from the intellectual oligarchy of the University, and it is 
noteworthy that the laureates of our aquatic Isthmian games, as a rule, 
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do remarkably well in the world, and justify fully the corpus sanum in 
the battle of life. There was a fallacy abroad years ago that to handle 
an oar meant to dichotomise existence. Averages have proved the 
contrary, and now the fortunate sitter at a thwart is assumed by 
anticipation to have a judge’s wig or a mitre in his pocket. From this 
point of view the tutorial mind may profitably direct a budding 
intelligence towards muscularity, which, whether Kaé’ dperny dgurny OF 
not, can only be pursued iy Bw receeqp—a recommendation for moralists. 

Ere these lines are in the hands of the printer, the new buildings of 
Keble College will have been duly opened with a grand fanfare. As a 
society Keble needs solidarity, and it is of course denominational and 
something more. He, however, would be a captious critic who would 
take exception to the gorgeous stheticism of its chapel, whilst the 
entire block of buildings, if a trifle maculose in respect of complexion, 
is in outline picturesque. In no small spirit of detraction be it added, 
that to the great world outside the University it appears unaccountable 
that such supreme honours should be rendered the gentle Hymnologist 
of Hursley, whilst the memory of Shelley is not preserved in Oxford by 
so much as a stone. Piety erected a Martyrs’ Memorial to the vivi- 
cremated prelates of the Marian era—Gilbert Scott’s earliest chef d euvre. 
Is there never to be a memorial to the poet who, for conscience sake, 
was expelled from the University? Shelley—perhaps unlike 
Keble—needs, it is true, no such advertisement; yet modern 
Oxford owes it to herself to wash her hands of the bigotry of old 
Rowley, which drove the tenderest of singers far afield from that which 
should have been his intellectual home. sthetically he was the greatest 
of Oxonians, and many of his passionate errors were perhaps the out- 
come of Oxford insensibility. There is a debt owing to his memory, 
which has been increased by the exaggerated deference paid to a 
devotional minor poet, and we want some brave soul to advocate its 
discharge in a manner worthy the reputation, if not of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, at all events of Oxford. 





Trinity CoLLeGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
April 18th. 


For some time it has been rather fashionable to hint darkly at the 
reign of a Jesus clique in University boating, and now Jesus men will 
hear it said on many sides that it is they who have undone our fortunes 
on the Thames. To a First Trinity man it must, of course, seem 
grievous that First Trinity, which has played so distinguished a part 
in the past, should have lost by its own fault almost all influence on the 
river; and he will be inclined to imagine that the restoration of the 
prestige of his own boat-club is the chief thing needful for securing 
future success. Such a view is, however, scarcely justified by historical 
considerations, and it must not be forgotten that not long ago similar 
remarks to those now made about the preponderance of Jesus were 
made about that of First Trinity. 

And it would be unfair as well as ungrateful to shut one’s eyes to 
the great services which Jesus has been rendering during the last few 
years. It was very lucky for Cambridge that when Mr. Goldie could no 
longer be her champion, she could lay her hands on Mr. Rhodes. The 
glory which Jesus College maintained and increased under Mr. Rhodes’s 
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auspices was the result of singular perseverance, and it is in strict accord- 
ance with every-day experience of life that those who have come to the 
front by their merit should occupy for a while a leading position. Nor 
does it seem possible for the management of the University boat to be 
carried on shone than by an oligarchy, which in the mouths of the 
dissatisfied, particularly of those who have a personal reason for being 
dissatisfied, is always liable to receive the name of ‘ clique.” 

Our thorough-going defeat may be a good thing for us, inasmuch as 
it is pretty sure to lead to the fullest discussion of all that in any way 
wants amending. But let the ex post facto wise bear in mind that there 
were very eminent judges who pronounced on the eve of the late race 
a most favourable opinion of the crew and their general form. 

Who at this moment could write about Cambridge rowing without 
thinking of the revered old “Blue” who has just gone to his rest? 
The memory of Selwyn will long be an inspiration. It does not 
condemn the present generation, for things have altered since 1831. 

Three or four years ago another link which bound us with the past was 
removed by the death of William Selwyn, Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. I[t will long be remembered how warm an interest he took to 
the last in the river, and how he used to be seen rowing down to the 
May races, wearing the straw hat and ‘“ blazer” of the club, of which 
he was so proud. 

Everybody seems to have enjoyed the afternoon of Friday, the 12th 
inst., at Lilliebridge. 

The April sunshine contrasted pleasantly with the snow which fell 
at Fenner’s, when the men who were to win for us the Odd Event made 
good their claim to represent their Alma Mater in the inter-University 
athletic contest. 

Mr. Churton, of King’s, President of the ‘‘Sanctae Trinitatis Con- 
fraternitas,” is very angry at the remarks lately made about that 
Confraternity by Zruth, and it certainly does seem grotesque to 
place such an innocent association in the category of secret societies. 
There is so much vague use nowadays of the expressions “‘ Sacerdo- 
talism”’ and “ Ritualism,” that it is difficult to know how to apply 
them to specific cases; but, so far as an outsider can judge, it seems to 
be no part of the scheme of the “8. T. C.” to propagate what is known 
as ‘“‘anomia.” The public need not be in the least alarmed because: 
this comparative handful of ‘‘ good Churchmen”’ (as they love to call 
themselves) are bent upon united effort towards the realisation of what 
they conceive to be the true ideal of life. 

To give an account of the state of theological opinion here would be: 
extremely difficult, and furthermore perhaps a subject upon which it is 
hardly desirable to enlarge in a letter of this character. A few words, 
however, may be ventured. There are many survivals of that old 
“Evangelical” movement of which, in the days of Simeon, Cambridge 
was the centre; but the newest churches seem to reflect largely by their 
style of internal decoration and the manner of their services, that spirit 
which in its extremes is known as Ritualism. The Divinity Professors 
ate moderate men, but their teaching seems in the main to be based 
upon the doctrines often called ‘‘ Anglican,” as to the existence in the 
Church of England of a valid Apostolical Succession, and the necessity 
for such a succession in a true Church, and in the rightful administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. 
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The general tone of the University is certainly not Ritualistic, nor 
can the clergy be said to be any longer masters of the situation. Many 
Fellows of Colleges do not dream, nowadays, of taking orders, and it is 
often remarked that Neology has been making rapid strides among 
them. As to goings-over to Rome, they are, I think, almost unknown. 

No estimate of the leading divines at Cambridge would be just 
which should overlook their earnest wish to deal fairly by the scientific 
thought of the day. There is very little about them of that narrowness 
which would condemn only imperfectly heard the views of a Tyndall or 
a Clifford. 

It is to be feared that some eminent men of science may have 
gained an unfavourable impression from their experience of a certain 
sermon preached at the University Church last autumn. It happened, 
singularly enough, that on the day after Mr. Darwin received the 
degree of LL.D., and at a moment when we were doing our best to 
entertain some very distinguished physicists who had come up for a 
grand banquet given by the Philosophical Society, the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s was occupied by the Bishop of Lincoln. Much in the spirit of 
the ‘‘ Syllabus,” a general denunciation was levelled by the right rev. 
preacher at the devoted head of modern civilisation. It had been 
foretold in Prophecy that iron should, in the latter day, be mingled 
with clay ; and did we not see around us the mingling in the politics of 
the European nations, of iron, the element of force, with clay, the 
\democratic element ? The old theory of the divinity of the supreme 
political authority was vanishing. The Burials Bill tended in the 
direction of the disestablishment of the Church, and the disestablish- 
ment of the Church would open the door to Secularism, Rationalism, 
and Romanism. 

If anyone went off with the idea that this wagan average specimen 
of a University sermon, it was a great error. 

Mr. Huxley had made a somewhat ungenerous sneer at our Univer- 
sity at the banquet the night before. He reproached us for not having 
much earlier than we did publicly recognised the services to science 
rendered by Darwin. The fact is that Dr. Darwin has long been abun- 
dantly honoured here. His books have been read and pondered over, 
and talked about. His method of thought has profoundly influenced 
“ambridge men, and nowhere, perhaps, is his influence more decidedly 
to be traced than in the University pulpit. 

The Nonconformists have now a flourishing public school here, 
located at the pleasant spot formerly called ‘‘The Leys,” the head- 
master being the well known scholar, Dr. Moulton. 

It is a pity that Girton College and Cavendish College did not 
obtain sites as favourable as the Leys School. Both of these are quite 
outside the town, the former at a distance of about two miles. Cavendish 
is one of the first objects likely to strike the attention of a traveller 
approaching Cambridge by the Great Northern or Great Eastern 
Railway: a large red-brick pile on the road to the Gogmagog Hills. 

The intention of its founders was to supply a place of abode for a 
body of younger students than the ordinary undergraduates: persons 
who might not wish to give up some of the precious years of legal 
majority exclusively to study. If youths of sixteen were to be invited 
to the University, it seemed proper to provide for them a sort of half- 
way-house between school and college. Things seem to be going on 
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hopefully so far. Mr. John Cox, one of the most universally liked of 
our junior Fellows, is now the Principal. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the College for women at 
Newnham Hall has had the good fortune to be presided over, from its 
earliest days, by a lady possessing, in addition to many eminent 
ee qualities, an illustrious name. Miss Clough is a sister of the 

ate Arthur Hugh Clough. 

The Graces recommended by the Council to the Senate, of which I 
gave someaccount in my last letter, were non-placeted with a vengeance. 

large number of non-residents took fright at the idea of the some- 
what wholesale disfranchisement proposed, and rushed up to vote. The 
result is hardly surprising. It seems from so many points of view 
desirable to keep up the most intimate relations between the University 
and her non-resident children. 

The Master of Sidney is ‘‘ashamed of his country.’ He tells the 
editor of the leading local paper that he has over and over again pro- 
claimed ‘‘that England was being betrayed.’”’ The war against 
Turkey has been, in the eyes of Dr. Phelps, a “ brutal, diabolical war 
of invasion and aggression”? by a ‘vast horde of murderers and 
robbers.” He describes the St. James’s Hall Conference as ‘fanatical and 
frenzied proceedings.”” Now that Lord Derby has ceased to belong 
to the Ministry, ‘the secret mystery of England’s paralysis is 
revealed ;” not, however, “‘ until we had proved ourselves consum- 
mate adepts in cowardly treachery.” 

Such are the outpourings of one academic heart on the questions of 
the day. The Professor of Anglo-Saxon whom we are to have very 
soon, will, perhaps, encourage a taste for more homely adjectives. But 
it is to be feared that Dr. Phelps is too old to go to school again, even 
though the choice of*the electors should fall on so great a master as 
Mr. Skeat. Mr. Skeat and Mr. Lumby are understood to be the only 
forthcoming candidates for the chair. 


Trinity CoLtiecE, DvuBLin. 


Some rather interesting discoveries have lately been made in our 
Library. Among them is a little old manuscript book, which was at 
first hastily assumed to be in the writing of the celebrated Ussher. 
The dates, however, are against this. The writer must have been 
Henry Ussher, the first Fellow nominated in Queen Elizabeth’s 
charter. He was uncle to the great Archbishop, and was himself 
Archbishop of Armagh. I was permitted to make an extract from 
the MS., of which I send you a faithful copy :-— 


The bounds of Trin : Coll : Dublin 


Thomas Smith major 


George Kenned . 

John Miles” { Sherifls 
vicesimo die Julij anno regni reginae nostrae Elizabethae tricesimo quarto, 
annog : Domini 1592. Sicut se extendunt in longitudinem a campo vocat : 
ang] : Hoggin greene ex parte occidentali usq: ad terram nuper monasterij 
beatae Mariae virginis juxta Dublin nunc in tenura Johanis Dongan generosi 
ex parte orientali et sicut jacet in latitudine a venella quae ducit ad fontem 
Sti Patricij ex parte australi usq: ad terra praedictam nuper monasterij 
beatae Mariae virginis, et flumen Anliffy ex boreali parte— 
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Hexasticon prae foribus collegij 
Tristis Jerna dit latitans caput extulit umbris 
Pulsa é barbaries, vis fera, furta, Dolus, 
Cum dedit iste Leo pacem, Lyra dulcis opem [que !] 
Arx ignita loci, fit liber atq : Domus 
Alma Domus miseris Hospes nutrixg :* pupillis 
Queis Honor aut virtus aut pia musa plac [et] 


The classical reader will notice the correction the writer makes in his 
own quantity. He had got pupillis wrong at first. Priscian is decidedly 
a little scratched in Jatitans, but people in those days took liberties with 
grammar which we would not allow ourselves now, when we no longer 
employ Latin as a practical language. The allusion in the verses is to 
the College arms—a burning castle surmounted by a lion, a harp and a 
book The burning castle is the cognisance of Dublin city, which gave 
the site (arr ignita locum, the lion (England) gave peace, the lyre 
(Ireland) endowment, and so there springs up a book and a house. 

The description of the boundaries is curious. On three sides they 
are almost unchanged. Hoggin Greene survives as College Green ; it is 
the site of the Bank of Ireland (old Parliament House), of King 
William’s statue, and now of a fine statue of Grattan. ‘ Flumen 
Anliffy” is there still, and grows dirtier day by day. The actual 
College does not adjoin the river, but the intermediate lands are part of 
its endowment, and the houses pay ground rent to the Bursar, the 
Theatre Royal being one of them. Then venella quae ducit ad fontem 
S. Patricii survives in Nassau Street, which, however, is now a leading 
thoroughfare, and by no means a venella. (Some of your readers may not 
recognise this medieval word for a lane; it is a diminutive from vena.) 
Saint Patrick’s Well is in the Fellows’ Garden, not far from the junction 
of Nassau Street and Grafton Street. But the estate of John Dongan, 
gentleman, is not now to be identified, so far as Iknow. If the College 
has not pushed out its eastern boundary, Westland Row, the site of the 
Kingstown Railway Station, must be the Dongan property. Perhaps, 
however, the College Park now occupies that site. 

There is to be no election to Fellowship this year. This is really 
a misfortune, because there are two men of great merit waiting with 
justifiable impatience for the next vacancy. Dr. Thomas Maguire, the 
Professor of Latin at Queen’s College, Galway, is many years older 
than Fellowship candidates usually are. He graduated in 1854, taking 
second Gold Medal in classics. Being a Roman Catholic, he was then 
incapable of holding any College emolument. It was not until (I think) 
1869 that his great services to classical learning received any recogni- 
tion. He was then appointed to the chair he now holds. During the 
fifteen years between taking his degree and getting the Professorship, 
he had been working hard in the cause of the classical revival in Dublin. 
His essay on the Platonic idea is read and valued by all students of 
Plato. He was beaten at the last Fellowship examination by a 
mathematician. The College authorities cannot get over the old pre- 
judice in favour of the exact sciences; so that classical scholars are 
very heavily handicapped for the Fellowship stakes. Even in recent 
times it has been found possible to get in on mathematics as a sole 
subject; but no Fellow has ever been elected on classics alone. The 
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other candidate referred to above, Mr. Purser, is a mathematician. 
He also was until lately ineligible, as being a Dissenter from the (then) 
Established Church. I confess I hope victory will incline next time to 
the classical side. Meaning no disrespect to Mr. Purser, Dr. Maguire 
is worth dozens of him or almost any other mathematician. But 
nothing can be done until the Commission makes some arrangement for 
superannuations. ; 

The pranks of undergraduates seldom do much harm to anybody— 
even to themselves. But when a young gentleman takes to bom- 
barding the Dining Hall windows with a pea rifle, it is time for the 
Junior Dean to speak to him. The ‘‘gib” in question (if he is not 
actually a junior freshman, he is gibbish enough to be one) not only 
broke the window, but pierced Flood’s portrait on the opposite wall. 
Luckily, the wound was only in the skirts of the orator’s coat. He 
was pretty well used to bullets in his lifetime, but it would be a pity to 
make a target of his picture. Seriously, it may be necessary to make 
an example of the delinquent, for the loss caused by such another 
practical joke might be irreparable. 

Lawn tennis has resumed its sway in the quadrangles, and cricket 
in the Park. In the Park, too, may be seen youths training for the 
June athletic sports. We shall soon have the annual cricket matches, 
and the middle of June brings on the Great Games. The bicycle is 
getting into disuse for the present. Some clever person, by the way, 
has hitched the bicycle into a pentameter :— 

Semi-virumque rotam, semi-rotamque virum. 
The idea is ingenious, if not strictly accurate in etymology. 

The Medical School has been protesting against the recent conditions 
of the Army Medical Department. So far as I can make out, their 
objections are chiefly to the discharge after ten years, and to the abolition 
of the regimental system. That the objections are practical is proved 
by the paucity of candidates. Meantime, some amiable enthusiast of the 
Bengal Medical Staff has been puffing the Indian Medical Service in the 
Dublin papers. It is better, certainly, than the army, and better than 
the Poor Law appointments at home; but India is no paradise, and a 
man with any hopes of getting work at home had better keep out of it. 
Moreover, the Indian Government is not to be trusted as an employer, 
as many a competition wallah can tell to his sorrow. Still, Indian service 
is better than nothing, and an Indian doctor need not starve. But if 
there is war it is likely enough that the conditions of army service will 
be made more palatable, and thus we may see an opening provided for 
men who at present know not what to do with themselves. 


EpINBURGH UNIVERSITY, 
April 18th. 


A quiet session has come to an end. Coliege is entirely deserted, 
unless we take account of the unhappy candidates for graduation. 
Their sad shades have been hovering about the gates, awaiting the 
examiners’ lists :— 

Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus rip ulterioris amore. 
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Their fate was announced to-day. 

The session being over, I may not have cause to write a University 
letter for some time, and I wish to lay before you a few gleanings from 
the Report of the University Commission. It is curious that, except 
in reference.to graduation, the Report makes no mention of Theological 
Faculties. Theological reform is what many think there is most need 
of in Scotch colleges; and one of those who think so, Dr. John Muir, of 
this city, himself a Commissioner, has appended to the Report 
a short paper on theological matters. Ina former letter I mentioned 
that many would have our Theological Chairs placed on a level with 
secular, while others would restrict them to the various Presbyterian 
Churches. Either plan would improve the present state of matters. 
Because no open dissatisfaction with our Theological Faculties is 
expressed, too many think that they are all that could be desired. 
But in these days of free inquiry, it is a bad sign that we hear of 
our reverend professors neither on one side nor another. I make bold 
to say that we have only one man of ability in our Edinburgh 
Theological Hall; and in England or Germany he would not pase for 
a genius. 

We have at length forced ourselves to admit that theology is a 
science ; but we do not yet admit that it should be taught as a science. 
One might say that in certain denominational colleges it is taught as 
an art. A United Presbyterian professor has attained his chief end, if 
his students are turned out United Presbyterians to the core. Free 
Church students are Free Churchmen first, and theologians afterwards. 

Would the ends of philosophy be furthered, if a utilitarian Professor 
of Moral Philosophy gave certificates only to such of his students as 
passed from him utilitarians? Does any Professor of Medicine judge 
his students by the ‘‘ Thirty-nine Articles of Physic?” We have two 
wants. We want, first, scientific teaching of theology, apart from 
Church altogether. We want, secondly, a teaching for those who con- 
template entering the Church as clergymen, but a teaching free from 
denominationalism. For this last, tests would be required; for the 
first, no test is absolutely necessary. 

The most feasible modification on our present system suggested is 
that of Professor Edward Caird. He proposes that Theological Chairs 
be thrown open to all who would accept the tests at present required. 
It would be a calamity if the teaching of theology were removed from 
the University, and left entirely in the hands of denominations. This 
would render the University anti-theological, and would disturb its 
balance. But the effect of Professor Caird’s plan would probably be 
the ultimate absorption of all denominational Halls in one great 
University Hall. 

What time would be necessary for the accomplishment of this 
coalition, it is impossible to say. Other Halls exist; their professors 
are well paid, and are confided in for their soundness. Were the 
University Theological Faculty freed from connection with the 
Established Church, it is possible that Church might for a time set up a 
Hall of its own. There are many difficulties in the way of Professor 
Caird’s proposal; but these difficulties are not difficulties of theory. 
Professor Milligan, of Aberdeen, modifies this scheme, and would be 
glad to throw open the Chairs of Hebrew and Biblical Criticism without 
tests, while the Professors of Church History and Dogmatic Theology 
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would be subjected to tests. It is very evident that a Roman Catholic 
might teach Hebrew perfectly, while—could it happen that he was 
am in Scotland—he might be a dangerous Professor of Church 

tory. But if the University Court went the length of appointing a 
Roman Catholic Professor of Church History, there would surely be 
strong reason and need for his selection. 

The most radical changes are those suggested by Dr. Donaldson, 
Rector of Edinburgh High School. He says, what cannot be denied, 
that the restriction on Chairs causes the loss of much theological talent. 
When he was appointed with Dr. Roberts to edit a translation of the 
Church Fathers of the first three centuries, it was feared that such an 
undertaking could not be carried through in Scotland. But scholarship 
emerged from the most unsuspected quarters; and ere long he found 
selection of translators the only difficulty. Now most of these translators, 
or would-be translators, were entirely debarred from competing for a 
University Chair. 

Dr. Donaldson’s ideal Faculty of Theology is large, but very much 
less than the sum of the various Halls at present existing. First, he 
would have a Professor of the Hebrew Language ; and next, he would 
have one or two dealing with the Hebrew Scriptures, and one dealing 
with the introduction to the Hebrew writings. Then there would be 
required a Professor of Archeology, dealing with MSS., especially the 
MSS. of the New Testament. After this would come a Professor of 
Hellenistic Greek, and Greek as developed in the New Testament and 
the ecclesiastical writers. Two or three professors would be required 
for investigation into the books of the New Testament, and three or 
four for the history of Church and dogma,—say, for ancient, medizeval, 
and modern history. Thus from fifteen to twenty Chairs would be 
necessary. How far attendance on the lectures connected with them 
would be required from students, Dr. Donaldson does not say. To his 
a0 Lord Moncrieff objected that two men of antagonistic views might 
ecture side by side. Dr. Donaldson replied that this would be 
productive only of good. 

Dr. Donaldson’s ideal is in the far future. Opinion is not ripe for 
action at all. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to see whither the stream 
of feeling flows; and the stream cannot be turned back. Would that 
the religious conservatism which is so much the result of ignorance 
were discarded, and that those who are moving in this matter were 
recognised as simply lovers of truth! It is amazing to turn page atter 

age of the Commissioners’ Report, and observe the pertinacity of Dr. 

uir in eliciting the opinion of all witnesses on the question of theo- 
logical freedom. If his questions and the answers they received were 
collected, they would form an instructive and very unfavourable 
criticism on our present system of teaching divinity. 

The Chairman of the Commission asked Principal Campbell, of St. 
Andrew’s, if any students would attend lectures by undenominational 
professors. Principal Campbell replied, ‘‘The Church would not send 
them, but the students would very willingly attend.” So said Dr. 
Donaldson :—‘‘The right man will always create any number of 
students.” We must wait for the time when endowment of free 
thought is not looked upon as endowment of the enemies of the 


Church. 
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Thoughts and Experiences of «@ 
Charity Organisationist. By J. 
Hornsby Wright. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. E. H. Carr. 
London: W. Hunt and Co. 1878. 

Mr. Hornsby Wright asks us to 
allow for his having ‘‘committed no 
end of faux pas in these hastily 
written pages: perpetrated a 
thousand offences against good 
taste, soiling them with sorry 
rhetoric, rabid denunciation, crack- 
brained exaggeration.” Hewould 
have us take a sheet of adhesive 
paper and paste it over every line 
of the kind, but begs us to spare 
only his facts. We fully allow 
that his style of writing would 
offend the literary purist, but we 
are not sure that we regret to find 
roughnesses and hana idiosyn- 
crasies in his book, for they help 
to prove that his object has not 
been mere bookmaking. In so 
radical a matter as the manage- 
ment of charitable relief it is more 
hopeful to meet with earnestness, 
candour, and facts, however rudely 
set, than with refined and senti- 
mental language, pregnant with no 
practical suggestiveness. 

Mr. Wright is a worker. The 
cases upon which many of us 
moralise from a respectful distance 
he knows by close acquaintance. 
He is not to be Yeon boeken by 
‘* benevolent fanatics, philan- 
thropic lunatics, and charitable 
imbeciles” quoting against him 
cases of starvation, or of harshness 
to deserving persons. He would 
— to the dole-produced help- 
essness that leads to starvation, 
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‘* deserv- 
would always face 


and question whether the 
ing person” 
investigation. 

We confess for ourselves that 
we have often regarded charity 
organisation as hard and cold and 
uncharitable ; and so we feel sure 
it might be made if entrusted to 
the hands of well paid officials, who 
would constitute a species of 
bumbledom unto which all human 
distress would become as a natural 
enemy and daily torment. But 
charity organisation as Mr. Wright 
and his fellows understand it, is 
the charitable organisation of 
charity; and we are bound to 
confess that the facts produced in 
this volume, which are evidently 
put forth in sincere good faith and 
good will, make us feel how un- 
organised charity in the majority 
of instances mars more than she 
makes in the way of good. One 
very fair argument against the 
ordinary thoughtless charity is 
that it is but a temporary pal- 
liative, tending to leave the victim 
of the sweet taste of pauperising 
beneficence worse off than before. 
Casual and ignorant charity puts its 
hand into its pocket and gives under 
stressof momentary feeling. The re- 
cipient may be a clever professional 
mendicant ; or he may be an honest 
person in trouble. In the latter 
case, it is as likely as not that the 
money given is only enough to 
excite the receiver, not to better 
him. The giver has relieved his 
conscience; he has not time, of 


course, to see the case through. 
We may, for these modern times, 
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modify the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. The traveller in dis- 
tress crouches by the wayside, 
and moans aloud inarticulately. 
The orthodox priest does not pass 
by on the other side. No, witha 
pious ejaculation, he drops a coin 
into the poor wretch’s lap and 
passes on, relieved by what he has 
done. The official Levite smiles 
benignantly as he comes near; he 
does not pass by in coldness of 
heart, but lets fall a ticket for soup 
and an order for coals. The man 
only groans:—how ungrateful 
these people are. There comes 
by anon the travelling agent of 
despised Samaria. He first quietly 
examines whether the apparent 
wounds that so touched the heart of 
the good priest and busy official 
are made of red paint or real; if 
the former, he puts the man on his 
own beast and brings him to the 
police office to be taken care of. 
If the wounds are real, he equally 
spares no pains to have right done; 
he sees the case through. He 
puts the priest’s denarius towards 
the fund which will be necessary 
for the poor man’s treatment; he 
retains the soup and coal tickets 
until good use can be made of 
them. 

The Charity Organisation de- 
partment might be the banker 
of charitable people. If there is 
time and strength to spare in 
work for the helpless, it can be 
directed aright by experienced 
persons, and the waste of mis- 
direction spared. If there is 
money to spare, provision is 
made that it shall not be dis- 
sipated upon the crafty vaga- 
bond who is always first in the 
field and loudest in appeal, but 
shall be bestowed upon the true 
ease of need, and that not inade- 
quately, but so long as the need 
is urgent, and until the individual 
aided can be reasonably expected 
to set about helping himself. 
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Mr. Wright’s book is a homily 
with practical illustrations upon 
the evils of squandered alms- 
giving; money given, that is, 
without any thought whether it 
will be a real benefit or become 
only the transmitted seed of pau- 
perism. There is no doubt that 
there is forthcoming enough cha- 
ritable money to relieve all distress 
that needs it in our own country, 
provided it could be properly ad- 
ministered. Provided, too, that 
benevolent persons would take 
advice of those with hearts no less 
large than their own, but with 
heads somewhat more strong and 
experienced, and would cease 
from producing that most insi- 
dious pest, whose sins extend to 
the third and fourth generation— 
the pet pauper, 

To Mr. Wright we would refer 
anyone seeking to learn the rudi- 
ments of really beneficent alms- 
giving. On the impostor at home, 
the impostor abroad, softly worded 
testimonials, propagated pauper- 
ism, thrift, overlapping of the 
alms of one person by another 
in the house of one ‘ destitute” 
person, receiving assistance from 
the Poor Law Guardians and 
private charity alike, were found 
sixty-six excellent pairs of boots, 
scores of different articles of 
clothing, and over forty pounds 
in gold), charitable severity, ade- 
quacy of relief, genteel poverty, 
starvation, voting charities, inves- 
tigation,—on these various sides 
of the great question of charity 
Mr. Wright may be referred to 
for information. He is of 
thoroughly kindly nature, and 
when a man after so many 
years as his of diligent unpaid 
labour on behalf of his brethren 
in distress, feels that nothing so 
satisfies the religious instincts of 
his nature as charity organisation, 
we may be sure that there is some- 
thing in it. We feel satisfied that 
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his book will not lead its reader to 
button up his pockets and shut the 
door of his heart, an effect that 
the being subjected to imposture 
a few times: in succession is wont 
to produce upon the ordinary alms- 
giver; but that a knowledge of the 
best remedies possible for the dis- 
tress that touches us so often, will 
inspire hope of its alleviation, a 
feeling which leads to a larger 
beneficence than ever is evoked in 
response to the impostor’s well 
modulated whine. 





A Sketch of the Talmud. Sepher 
Yezirah, a Book on Creation, with 


English Translation, ete. By Rev. 
Dr. Isidor Kalisch. New York: 
L. H. Frank and Co. 1877. 


When a book commences at 
both ends, it is somewhat difficult 
for a reviewer to know where to 
begin. Dr. Kalisch’s brief account 
of the Talmud has its title page on 
what, according to Western notions, 
is the first page of the book; but 
his work on ancient Jewish meta- 
physics, which is included in the 
same volume, commences on the 
last page, and runs according to 
the Oriental fashion. The two 
treatises thus meet in the middle 
of the book. 

That Hebrew scholars are not 
behind English ones in historic 
breadth and absence of bigotry 
may be judged from the following 
passage, which refers to Anti- 
gonus, one of whose sayings was 
misunderstood, and credited with 
the origination of Sadduceeism :— 
‘Tt is not only historically certain, 
that in consequence of the invasion 
of Asia by Alexander the Great, 
the Grecian language, literature, 
and culture were transplanted to 
Palestine, but the very name 
‘Antigonus’ leads us to suppose 
that the Chaldaic and Hebrew 


languages had to yield their places 
to the Grecian.” 
for October, 1877, 


In the number 
of the old series 
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of this magazine, this question of 
language was discussed in a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ Did Jesus know Greek ?” 
The subject has since received a 
full treatment in the ‘‘ Expositor” 
from Professor Roberts and Dr. 
Sanday. 

The newest portion of Dr. 
Kalisch’s work is the translation 
now first made in English of the 
cosmogonical book ‘‘ Yezirah.” 
In the tenth century this work was 
represented as very ancient; it is 
ascribed by tradition to Abraham, 
in the way books were wont to 
be set down to ancient patriarchs 
or prophets among the Jews. Dr. 
Kalisch considers its probable date 
to be about the beginning of the 
second century. It is a book of 
Cabala, or mystical doctrine, and 
while in connection and accord 
with the Biblical books, evidences 
the fusion of Oriental and Greek 
speculative thought. 

As we read we find ourselves in 
the atmosphere of Gnosticism, but 
of a temperate order :—‘‘The spirit 
of the living God, praised and 
glorified be the name of Him who 
lives to all eternity. The articulate 
word of creative power, the spirit 
and the word are what we call the 
holy spirit. Air emanated from 
the spirit by which He formed and 
established twenty-two consonants, 
stamina. Three of them, however, 
are fundamental letters or mothers, 
seven double and twelve simple 
consonants ; hence the spirit is the 
first one. He selected three 
consonants from the simple ones 
which are in the hidden secret of 
three mothers or first elements: air, 
water, and ether or fire. He 
sealed them with spirit and 
fastened them to His great name 
and sealed with it six dimen- 
sions.” This may be called an 
ideal theory; it allows of no 
eternally existing matter, but 
treats all things as gradual ema- 
nations of the Supreme. ‘The 
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design of the author,” says Dr. 
Kalisch, ‘‘is evidently to deduce 
the proof of the decade from the 
phenomena in the nature of man, 
who is generally considered the 
crown or the final cause of the 
terrestrial creation, and upon whom 
God vouchsafed two most precious 
gifts, namely: the articulated 
word, and the religious element 
(spiritual purity). The tongue is, 
as it were, the descriptive pen of 
all the spiritual issues.” We may 
say in other words that the worlds 
represent uses as seen in the 
Divine mind, and that matter, 
becoming, emanation by emana- 
tion, more palpable and gross, is 
one consequence of these uses, not 
their source. The ancient author 
says:—‘‘Comprehend this great 
wisdom, understand this know- 
ledge, inquire into it and ponder on 
it, render it evident and /ead the 
Creator back to His throne again.” 

The plan of the book is to supply 
the letters as a sort of memorial 
symbols to which to attach different 
regions of creation. This pro- 
duces a somewhat mechanical 
result, but might have acted as 
an assistance in learning science. 
There are flashes here and there 
in the book of ethical light, as in 
the following words :—‘‘God has 
also set the one over against the 
other, the good against the evil, 
and the evil against the good ; the 
good proceeds from the good, and 
the evil from the evil; the good 
purifies the bad, and the bad the good.” 
There is deep wisdom in the words 
we have italicised. 





The Talmud. By Joseph Barclay, 
LL.D. London: Murray. 1878. 

We cannot call this a satisfac- 
tory work. It is not, as its title 
would imply, The Talmud. It is 
not even the whole Mischna, but 
only a selection of parts of trea- 
tises therefrom. If the book 
be designed for popular use, to 
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select portions of treatises con- 
sisting of minor enactments of Jew- 
ish law is scarcely the way to 
arouse general interest; if the 
book be designed for students of 
the Talmud, it would have been 
more valuable had it not pre- 
tended to selection, but afforded 
a translation of any portion of 
the Talmud taken integrally. 

If others were to follow Dr. 
Barelay’s plan and call their 
selections ‘‘Talmud,” we might 
see the strange anomaly of two 


‘“Talmuds” of quite opposite 
character, one a_ collection of 
bright sayings, charming pa- 


rables, and legendary lore; the 
other, a gathering of the very 
driest of the minor ceremonial 
enactments. 

It is evident that in the present 
work the Talmud is approached by 
the way of dislike for it, as repre- 
senting “the particular mode of 
thought against which the deepest 
woes of the New Testament are 
denounced.” No doubt it con- 
tains many of the petty inversions 
and corruptions into which the 
rabbis were most prone to fall, 
but the best way to treat it, as 
every other book, is to note and 
dwell on its beauties and forget 
its deformities. Dr. Barclay refers 
to Aramaic, Chaldee, and Syriac as 
distinct languages. It is possible 
that dialects of the later Hebraic 
tongue might be found sufficiently 
varied to deserve sub-titles, but as 
a rule the terms Aramaic, Chaldee, 
and Syriac are used indiscrimi- 
nately to designate the vernacular 
of the Talmudic or post-Babylonian 
period. 

We may compare Dr. Barclay’s 
renderings with those of other 
translators. Here are two passages, 
for instance, from the treatise 
Aboth, of which we give the re- 
spective versions, in’ order, of Dr. 
Barelay, Dr. Kalisch, and Mr. 
Charles Taylor :— 
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‘* Whoever aggrandises his name, 
destroys his name, and he who does 
not increase his knowledge in the 
law, shall be cut off, and he who does 
not study the law, is deserving of 
death, and he who serves himself with 
the crown of the law will perish.”’ 

‘* He who is ambitious of magnify- 
ing his name, destroyeth his name ; 
and he who does not increase his 
knowledge diminisheth it; and he 
who doth not study the law deserves 
death ; and whosoever useth for him- 
self the crown of the law will perish.” 

“A name made great is a name 
destroyed ; he who increases not 
decreases ; and he who will not learn 
deserves slaughter ; and he who serves 
himself with the tiara perishes.” 

‘4 boor cannot be fearful of sin, 
nor can a rustic be a saint ; the bash- 
ful will not become learned, nor the 
passionate man a teacher; neither 
will he, who is much engaged in 
traffic, become wise ; and where there 
are no men, strive thou to be a man.” 

‘The rude man feareth not sin ; 
the ignorant cannot be pious; the 
bashful cannot become learned, nor 
the passionate be a teacher ; nor will 
he who is mostly engaged in com- 
merce become wise. In a _ place 
where there are no eminent men 
endeavour thou to become eminent.” 

‘*No boor is a sinfearer; nor is 
the vulgar pious; nor is the shame- 
fast apt to om: nor the passionate 
to teach; nor is every one that has 
much traffic wise. And in a place 
where there are no men endeavour 
to be a man.” 


In the expression ‘shall be 
cut off” of the first sentence 
quoted, Dr. Barclay, it will be 
observed, has the other transla- 
tors against him. 

Dr. Barclay cites Polano’s ‘‘ Selec- 
tions from the Talmud,” published 
last year, in his ‘‘ List of Authori- 
ties ;”’ it is strange that he should 
not refer to Mr. Taylor’s really 
scholarly work, ‘‘Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers,” published also 


in 1877, from which we have 
quoted above. 
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Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 
Life and Works. 
mern. 


and Co. 


His 
By Helen Zim- 
London: Longmans, Green 
1878, 
A man of genius while he lives 
is subject to diverse privations 
and distresses; poverty, perchance, 


which weakens his health and 
compels him to waste his powers 
over hack-work that many a man 
of half his brains could do far 
better than he; inability to attain 
or express his ideal; the general 
sense of being neglected and mis- 
understood. After death a still 
more grievous fate awaits him in 
the homage of the multitude. The 
populace, having carefully killed 
his philosophy, embalms it with all 
due honour; and then leaves it 
kicking about the Temple of 
Wisdom, for the critics of a future 
generation to make use of in 
comparative analysis. Happy the 
man of whom it can be said that 
one at least of his biographers has 
been no party to any such trans- 
action. 

Miss Zimmern writes of the 
German dramatist-philosopher :— 


‘* Much ingenuity has been ex- 
pended in determining  Lessing’s 
philosophical creed. One party claims 
him for Leibnitz, another for Wolff, 
a third for Spinoza ; one for Idealism, 
another for Eclecticism, a third for 
Pantheism. All seem unable to per- 
ceive that he had no system ; that in 
philosophy, as in religion, he did not 
believe that truth was the exclusive 
property of a sect. His mind, like 
every thinking mind, had a specula- 
tive bias, but it revolted against 


formalism. His unresting, 
scrutinising intellect ever pushed 


onward to gain ‘ more light.’” 

And again :— 

‘*He did not pretend to follow or 
to found any philosophical system. . . 
He wasa thinker who thought on from 
day to day, imbibing and imparting 
ideas from all sources.” 


Thus justice has at last been 
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done—done, too, at the hands of a 
woman. 

But how, it may be asked, was 
Lessing a philosopher when he 
founded no system? And here we 
have lighted upon one of those 
strange paradoxes that might al- 
most seem to have been created 
for the express purpose of perplex- 
ing human nature. He was a 
philosopher because he founded 
no system. Or rather, being a 
philosopher, he was all the more 
a philosopher because he was too 
philosophical to found a system. 
Those readers, therefore, who ac- 
quaint themselves with Lessing’s 
thought-life through the medium 
of his able interpreter, and 
with the help of her admirably 
selected extracts from his own 
writings, will be disappointed if 
they seek a mere collection of 
opinions. They will find very 
little that is capable of being 
intellectually weighed, measured, 


and divided. They will find 
much that, if they receive it 
rightly, may be destined to 


awaken fresh trains of thought 
in their own minds. 

Lessing’s peculiar temperament 
and method of thinking, or rather 
method of looking, are strikingly 
manifested in the following 
passages :— 


‘* While thus revolving his future 
plans, Lessing employed the leisure 
which the peace had brought into his 
official duties in such strenuous 
study that the close application, 
united to his wild tavern life and over 
excitement at cards, brought on a 
fever in the summer of 1764. For 
some time his life wasin danger. On 
the day of the crisis his doctor found 
him lying quite quietly, with so 
strange an expression that he could 
not resist asking him of what he was 
thinking. ‘I was anxious to watch 


what was going on in my soul while 
dying,’ replied Lessing. The doctor 
tried to represent to him. that this 
was impossible. 


‘You annoy me,’ 
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said Lessing, and turned 
away.” 

‘¢¢ My wife is dead ! and I have now 
gone through this experience also. 
I am glad that many more such ex- 
periences cannot be in store for me, 
and feel quite relieved.’” i 

‘<<T suppose death also is a crisis of 
illness.’”’ 

“Tt is recorded that on hearing 
that the dying Voltaire had been 
molested by the curate of St. Sulpice, 
Lessing said to a friend, ‘When you 
see me dying, call a lawyer that J 
may testify that Ido not die in any 
of the reigning faiths.’” 

‘¢¢ Nothing is more chaste and more 
seemly than simple Nature.’” 


curtly, 


In her preface Miss Zimmern 
refers to another Life of Lessing, 
which made its appearance, with- 
out previousannouncement, shortly 
before the publication of her own. 
She, however, justifies her claim to 
priority of authorship, by drawing 
attention to the fact that adver- 
tisements of her book weie 
constantly issued by Messrs. Loug- 
mans since July, 1876. 

To conclude, we feel that Miss 
Zimmern understands the man of 
whom she writes. We congratu- 
late her that she writes at a time 
when it is no longer possible for 
her work to be hampered by 
admiring relatives and friends dis- 
cussing how much it would, and 
how much it would not be ‘‘advis- 
able to publish.”” We feel that she 
has attempted to give us in ail 
important matters ‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” And we hope that the 
‘fife and Works of Lessing ’’ 
may meet with such a measure of 
success as may lead to renewed 
efforts of the same pen. 





A Monograph on Sleep and Dream: 
their Physiology and Psychology. By 
Edward W. Cox, President of the 
Psychological Society of Great 
Britain; author of “The Me- 
chanism of Man,” “ Heredity and 
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Dreams 
attention from the remotest 
tiquity whereof we have record. 


London: Long- 


have attracted much 
an- 


They have often exercised a 
remarkable influence on the lives 
of men, and even on the destiny 
of nations. In all ages men 
have endeavoured to penetrate 
the mystery which envelopes 
them, but in our own day this 
study has fallen into disrepute. 
Only simple and ignorant villagers, 
or a few whom their neighbours 
dub superstitious, any longer pay 
heed to the visions of night. Mr. 
Serjeant Cox approaches this difti- 
cult, yet fascinating subject from 
a new and essentially nineteenth 
century point of view, pursuing 
it, he explains in the preface, ‘‘as 
all the physical sciences are now 
pursued, by the study of facts and 
phenomena, instead of by meta- 
physical abstractions.” 

The opening chapters of the 
work are devoted to the Physiology 
of Sleep and Dream, which is so 
simply and clearly explained that 
an unscientific reader may readily 
understand it. 

The psychological portion is 
more open to criticism, were it not 
that the author disarms his critics 
by the modest way in which he 
disclaims any pretence to finality 
in his conclusions, regarding them 
as ‘little more than conjecture 
until a much larger collection of 
the facts be made.” 

‘‘These phenomena,”’ he says, 
(of sleep and dream) ‘go far to 
prove that man is a ‘living soul’ 
clothed with a material body— 
that this soul is in fact the person— 
the individual, the being—of whom 
the molecular body is but the in- 
crustation, the atoms agglome- 
rated into molecules at the point 
of contact with the molecularly 
constructed world in which the 
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present stage of its existence is to 
be passed.” While maintaining 
this opinion it seems illogical so 
utterly to ridicule the notion of 
prophetic dreams. ‘It is highly 
improbable,” he says, ‘‘ that the 
mind should have superior wisdom 
when in its most imperfect con- 
dition.” How, it may be asked, 
-does the sleep of that agglomera- 
tion of atoms, the body, prove 
an imperfect condition of mind 
or soul, which terms he makes 
use of indifferently? rather when 
the material channels are shut, 
may not the possibility be in- 
creased of other channels being 
opened? ‘‘ Moreover,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘the information alleged 
to be imparted thus is always of 
something to come; while there is 
no instance of a revelation of things 
that have been done in the past, 
and are therefore capable of being 
tested.”’ We think that many such 
instances may be found, fairly well 
authenticated. Several occur to us 
at the present moment. The Red 
Barn murder, which caused so great 
an excitement half a century ago. 
was discovered through a dream, 
after the fact; and the following 
cases of prevision in a dream were 
immediately followed by the verifi- 
cation :—The great-grandfather of 
the writer dreamed one night that 
he shot a white hare in a particular 
hedge on his estate. At dawn he 
rose, took his gun, and straight- 
way shot the white hare where 
he had seen it in the dream. Of 
course that may be called a simple 
coincidence; but the chances are 
strongly against any gentleman 
at a certain time finding a hare 
in a given spot, and still more 
strongly against that comparative 
rarity, a white hare, being thus 
found there. A similar case was 
that of his wife. She had a 
singularly vivid dream that a 
gravel pit of her husband’s fell 
in and killed one of the men at 
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work in it. She took little notice 
of the dream, but, after it had 
repeated itself twice, she roused 
her husband, and was so agitated 
that, to pacify her, he went and 
called the men out of the pit, 
saying he had other work for 
them to do. It was early, and 
they had but just gone to work. 
The last man to step out was the 
one whom she had seen killed. 
As he did so the side fell in and 
grazed his heel. Again, a trusted 
setvant in a family well known to 
us was observed one day in tears 
and deep despondency. Being 
asked the cause, she said she 
had seen in a dream her husband 
drowned whilst crossing a river. 
Some hours later the news came 
that he had unexpectedly gone on 
a journey and been drowned as she 
had seen. 

Our author distinguishes be- 
tween what he calls ‘‘ somnambul- 
ism” and true dream; to the 
former he assigns many of the 
reported phenomena of dream. 
‘‘Somnambulism”’ without ‘ sleep- 
walking” is such an obvious con- 
tradiction of terms that we wish 
some generic word could be coined 
to cover the group of abnormal 
phenomena, whereof sleep-walking 
is one and clairvoyance, or second- 
sight, another manifestation. 

We cannot agree with the asser- 
tion as a fact ‘‘that the ignorant 
ploughboy in his dreams has made 
more stories and invented vastly 
more characters to enact them, and 
constructed more appropriate dia- 
logues for those characters, than 
the most copious dramatist or 
novelist—aye, more than Shake- 
speare himself.” We imagine 
that milkmaids and suet pudding 
would have the most important 
place in the dreams of the youth- 
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ful clodhopper, and the conversa- 
tion constructed by his unopened 
mind would be both stupid and 
scanty. In the case of a Robert 
Burns the assertion may hold 
good, or possibly under mesmerism, 
where the mind of the operator is 
projected upon the brain of the 
subject. 

But while dissenting from some 
of the conclusions arrived at in 
‘‘A Monograph on Sleep and 
Dream,” not the less do we 
value it as a useful and sugges- 
tive little work, opening out a 
path in which we hope other 
investigators may follow. By the 
gathering of varied facts, and the 
expression of various opinions, we 
may hope at length to arrive at 
a satisfactory elucidation of a 
subject of much interest to us all. 

De Lacy’s Lectures. 
Phillipson and Golder. 

A pretentious little book upon 
Latin pronunciation and some 
matters of grammar and ortho- 
graphy. It is badly composed, 
and abounds in uncorrected typo- 
graphical errors, nearly one half 
of which are corrected in errata. 
We should be sorry to be a young 
child at school to be debarred from 
the beauties of a language by a 
fidget upon the University stan- 
dard of pronunciation. No bar- 
barous combination of letters such 
as Mr. Leo de Lacy brings forward 
to ridicule the attempts made at a 
true pronunciation of Greek or 
Latin, really represents the way 
in which it might be orally taught. 
We imagine that for our teachers 
to converse with well educated 
modern Greeks would be as likely 
as anything to aid a Northern 
tongue in making soft and rich 
the old poetic language. 
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